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2. Servian Popular Poetry. Translated by JoHN Bowrrne. 
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THE saying of Schiller, that the world’s history is the world’s 
judgment (die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht), has no other 
meaning than this,—that nations, like individuals, are to be con- 
sidered as the authors of their own fortune, and should be judged 
not according to that which they might be, but solely by their 
actions. The sum total of the actions, or the history of, a nation, 
or of an entire race, alone can show what that nation really is. 
Now, applying this standard to the races of Asia, the inferiorit 

of these in all ages to those of Europe is fully evident from their 
inability to raise any durable structure of state; and frequent 
instances are not wanting amongst them of empires starting 
up and attaining to their highest pitch of greatness during the 
short period of a few generations, perhaps even of only one. Their 
sole manifestation of social energy appears to be a mere wild 
tempestuous roaring, and their firebrands of war which glare for a 
while in the horizon vanish in flame and smoke, and leave no 
trace behind. The cause of this phenomenon is, no doubt, that 
the spiritual life being confined to the surface of society, in 
pacific times never fails to shrink within itself, and to become as 
it were ossified in the vital functions. The effects of man’s fall 
appear nowhere written in such palpable characters as in the 
region which served as the eradle of his race, and the primeval 
curse still lies heavy there where its consequences have not yet 
been annulled by Christianity. That the inferiority of the Asiatic 
races is owing to this cause, the coldest unbeliever may be con- 
vinced, by comparing the two choicest Asiatic nations, the Arabs 
and the Turks, followers of Islamism, with the European races,— 
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the Germans and the Slavonians, who, in common with them, 
divided the ancient empire of the Romans. 

The western part of the Roman empire fell to the share of the 
nations of the ab race, the eastern to the Slavonian tribes, 
whilst all the Roman possessions in Africa and Asia were 
conquered by the Arabs. At ‘one period certainly the Arabs 
crossed over to Europe and established their dominions in Spain, 
Italy, and Sicily, threatening even France with a similar fate. 
Not only, however, were the Arabs soon driven out of Europe, but 
the Latins advanced into the heart of Syria, and whilst the former 
sunk in consequence into a state of comparative nullity, the 
energies of the Christian nations were proportionally aroused, and 
the subsequent wonders of civilization were the result. The pre- 
dominance of the Christians was owing to the absolute superiority 
of the spiritual principle of their religion over that of Islamism, 
and it was to this that not only the followers of the latter suc- 
cumbed, but also the ancient Romans; for in all times, it has ever 
been the comparative superiority of the spiritual principle which 
gave to one nation power over another. 

The Slavonians attempted, like the Germans in the west, to 
achieve the same complete revolution in the eastern part of the 
Roman empire in Europe, but were not so rapid in their progress. 
Their invasions began in the sixth century ; and in the tenth, the 
greater part of the Byzantine empire, as Epirus, Macedonia, and 
Hellas, were occupied by them ; and we have on record not only the 
complaints of Constantine Porphyrogenitus that all Peloponnesus 
was Slavonised, but those also of the commentators upon the an- 
cient geographers that classical names were no longer to be met 
with. To this circumstance the modern Greek language, which 
more resembles the Slavonic than its ancient prototype, owes its 
origin. The Emperor Justinian was a Slavonian by birth, as were 
also many distinguished generals and statesmen of the Byzantine 
empire.* That the Slavonians did not effect a complete revolu- 
tion there, was owing to their inability to conquer the entire 
country. This inability again arose from the character of their 
immigration, which was only partial and never at any time general, 
for the Slavonians constantly attempted to establish peaceable colo- 
nies rather than to make extensive conquests. For a considerable 
time they were either tributary vassals to the Greek emperors, or 
received in their turn a tribute for the assistance they afforded to 
them in time of war. Amongst these Slavonians the Servians 


5 : 
were the most powerful, and it seemed in the fourteenth century 


* This subject has been more extensively treated in the Article on Slavonian 
Antiquities, to which we must refer our readers. 
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that they would become masters of Constantinople under their 
king Stephen Duszan, who called himself king and emperor, 
and bore in his coat-of-arms a double-headed eagle. His lieu- 
tenants ruled AEtolia and Macedonia, and the Byzantine writers 
used to compare him either to an all-devouring fire, or to a far 
and wide overflowing torrent—both irresistible powers of nature.* 
He was preparing in 1396, at the head of eighty thousand armed 
men, to strike a last blow against the Greeks, when he died sud- 
denly, and thus a different fate was prepared for the Servians. In 
the same year the Turks acquired their first firm footing in Euro 
by the capture of Tzympi, from which epoch the Turkish his- 
torians date their settlement in Europe, omitting previous conquests. 
The Servians, divided by domestic factions during the minority of 
Duszan’s successor, were unable to resist the ascending power of 
the Turks, by whom they were completely defeated at Kossowo, 
thirty-three years after Duszan’s death. The Czarat (empire) 
passed then, as they say, over to the Turks. The cause of the 
Slavonians and of Christendom against the Turks was taken 
up by another Slavonian nation—the Poles—who, after long wars, 
final y under their king John Sobieski, inflicted on the Turks a 
decistve blow, from which these latter never recovered. Lastly, a 
third Slavonian power—Russia—seems disposed to act in this 
affair the part of the ass to the dying lion; but Europe wisely in- 
terfered, for the Turks of the present day, as will subsequentl 
appear, are mostly Europeans. Setting aside, however, ail 
considerations, we here again witness the triumph of Europe over 
Asia, and of Christianity over Islamism. This triumph we shall 
once more behold even in the case of the apparently ocho Ser- 
vians, who by their defeat at Kossowo, all fell more or less into a 
state of barbarism and slavery. 

In Bosnia Proper, the nobles, with some few exceptions, em- 
braced Islamism, though ages elapsed before the completion of 
their apostacy. Still they have preserved their nationality entire, 
not one of them in a thousand, for instance, speaking the Turkish 
language. Some distinguished families yet flourish as in the 
time of their ancient independence, and that of Sokolowitch boasts 
of having given grand viziers to the three sultans, Soliman [., 
Selim IT., and Murad III., maintaining. nevertheless a very inde- 
pendent position. The capital of Bosnia, Seraiewo, is a Gel of 
oligarchical republic.t 

In the part of Bosnia called Herzegowina, some of the an- 
cient Boyars, though they remained faithful to the religion of 
their ancestors, maintained themselves in the possession of their 


* Nicephorus Gregoras, IV. 1. + La Bosnie, par Pertusier. Paris. 1822. 
B2 
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rights by means of privileges (berates) wrung from the Turks. 
Under the protection of the Boyars, the people live far from the 
dominant nation, tending their flocks, and always wearing arms. 
In a similar manner were governed until lately Kraina and 
Kliutch; the first by temporary Knese (princes) appointed by 
the Porte, and the second, by hereditary Knese, called Kara- 
pantchitch. 

The tribes of Montenegro (Czernogorcy) have made themselves 
almost wholly independent. Forgetting the rest of the world, 
and obeying no laws save the ancient customs of their forefathers, 
they either acknowledge the authority of a chief descended from 
the family of Radowitch, or of the Wladika, that is, their bishop, 
according as the personal influence of either severally prevailed. 

Many Servians, flying from Turkish oppression, took refuge in 
Austria, where they have made productive tracts of land which 
before were mere deserts;—such as the districts of Warasdin and 
Karlstadt, as also the morasses formed by the inundations of 
Glogonitza, and have rendered besides good service to their 
adopted country against the Turks. They enjoy certain privi- 
leges, as those of electing their archbishop in a general assembly, 
and sending representatives to the Hungarian Diet, independently 
of their provincial Congress. It is these Servians, who under 
the name of military colonists, protect the entire frontiers of Aus- 
tria on the side of Turkey, cultivating land allotted to them, and 
obeying chiefs of their own nation. They point with pride to 
some of their countrymen who have been raised to the highest 
offices of state in the Austrian empire. 

All these tribes, together with the Dalmatians and Morlacks, 
who once obeyed Venice, constitute only one people, having the 
same language, customs, and manners,—however they may other- 
wise differ by government and religion,—amounting to about four 
millions of population. Whilst some of them march in the van- 
guard of Islamism, others watch the frontiers of Christendom, and 
these again are divided by the religious rites of the Greek and 
Latin churches. Some are independent, others subject to foreign 
rule, while some remain almost in the state of nature; and 
finally, while some live with their eyes fixed upon Mecca, others 
have of late begun to take an active part in the progress of Euro- 

ean civilization. With all these differences, the ground of their 
ife is one and the same. 

The hardest lot was reserved for those who inhabit Servia 
Proper, or Serfwilaieti, subject to an immediate Turkish rule; 
and the number of these amounts to no more that eight hundred 
thousand. It is of their condition that we now intend to speak, 
not without at the same time casting a glance also at their songs, 
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more celebrated than even their revolution in the present century; 
and we wish this article to be viewed as belonging to a cycle of 
essays which have appeared from time to time in this journal on 
the subject of Slavonian history and literature, and written by 
Slavonians. We venture to hope that this same Slavonian 
literature to which Goethe paid so much attention, will, when 
better known in England, add a new phase to her literature, and 
at all events it will contribute to establish the conviction, that 
wherever man has been placed, in all times and in all countries, 
he has ever raised his voice to join the universal chorus of praise 
to the Almighty Father. In the present instance we are in- 
debted to Herr Ranke, the well-known author of the “ History 
of the Popes,” for valuable details concerning § Servia, which he 
has collected on the spot, and given to the world in the work first 
mentioned at the head of this article. 

In Servia Proper, ruled by the Pasha of Belgrad, there re- 
mained no nobility either Christian or Mahommedan, nor were 
any kind of privileges enjoyed by _any class of the people, but 
the whole mass of ‘population was in a state of slavery, and all 
doomed alike to obey blindly their Turkish task-masters. 

Nevertheless, even a nation thus absolutely enslaved has a 
history of her own, though this history may not consist in re- 
cords ‘of whatever ennoblee man in the sight ‘of heaven and earth, 
—in the achievements of heroism, of civic virtue, genius, and 
talent. The history of every enslav ed nation is of a quite different 
tenour; its element is the fear of the master or lord, which fear, 
when it is absolute, is the beginning of wisdom, but only the 
beginning, and it only attains to the end of wisdom when the 
second element, an absolutely active service of the lord, is com- 
bined with it. 

When an enslaved nation unites these two elements in her 
life, she never fails to defeat the ends of her masters, or, as is 
said of tyranny, to be suicidal. Let us now see with what 
degree of fear the Turkish masters inspired the Servians, and 
how these latter served them. Their condition in the sixteenth 
century is thus described by Herr Ranke: 


“ The Servians were under very servile subjection to their masters, 
with respect both to their persons and their property. To the spahi 
belonged every tenth sheaf of their fields ; to the pasha every house was 
bound to furnish, at Christmas, maize, barley, and oats; and to the 
sultan belonged the haradsch, or poll- tax, levied on all males. Yet 
even this was not deemed sufficient, and the peasants were often brought 
even from Belgrad and Smederewo, as far as Constantinople, to make 
hay in the sultan’s meadows s, where they were detained from their homes 
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full two months. A certain number of the inhabitants of the villages 
were also obliged to labour for the pasha during a hundred days in 
harvest time. Another great hardship was, that the spahi and janissa- 
ries were quartered in their villages, and exercised over them an imme- 
diate and despotic power. In addition to this, there was the tribute of 
boys, which carried off from them, every five years, the flower of their 
youth. For such even as escaped this, a constant source of insecurity 
still remained, owing to the Turkish robbers, mostly deserters from the 


army, who dwelt in the land, and kidnapped the natives in order to 
sell them as slaves.”—pp. 11, 12. 


Thus was it with the Servians in the days even of the legislator 
Soliman I., during the greatest military prosperity of the empire, 
with which kind of prosperity that of the subject appears to stand 
in an inverse ratio. The Rajas, as the conquered nations are called, 
were oppressed, in defiance of the laws of God and man. With 
the decline of the military power of the Turks, and indeed of their 


power generally, in the 18th century, the condition of the Ser- 
vians improved. 


“ No tribute of boys was henceforth levied, and nothing more was 
heard of the kidnapping of the inhabitants by ferocious soldiers. What 
most concerned their ordinary habits of life was, that personal service 
had ceased; neither the pasha nor the sultan were any longer entitled 
to demand statute-labour, and neither spahi nor janissaries were quar- 
tered in the villages. Even respecting property an enfranchising im- 
provement had taken place. The haradsch was still paid to the sultan, 
and for this came annually from Constantinople the ¢osker, or receipts, 
but the pasha no longer received grain. In exchange, he required 
twice in the year a tribute in money proportionate to the necessities of 
the administration, the poresa. As he distributed this by the counsel 
of the presidents of the nation, the knese, over the twelve districts of 
the land, who then further subdivided it amongst the smaller circles, vil- 
lages, and households, they were relieved from all the vexations inse- 
parable from an investigation carried on by oppressive servants of the 
pasha, as to the produce of the harvest and the yielding of every crop. 
The levies of the spahi were of two kinds: at one time the tenth of the 
produce of the fields, the vineyards, and the hives; and at another, 
a poll-tax (glewnitza) of two piastres upon all married couples. To 
collect the former, he appeared in person in the village, but a portion of 
this was already taken to pay the glewnitza. In some place, every 
married pair, rich and poor, came to an agreement to compound with the 
spahi by paying him annually ten piastres in lieu of all his rights. 
They freed themselves gradually from the arbitrary usurpations of the 
Turks on the profit and product of labour.”—pp. 13, 14. 


Hence, it happened, that the two nations separated more and 
more, so that, at the end of the last century, the Turks inhabited 
exclusively the towns and fortresses, and the Servians the open 
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country. The principal part of the Turkish population consisted 
of the spahi, who were both landholders ahi itary men. They 
had, however, no special property in the county ; they had 
neither distinet possessions, nor a country-house i in any portion 
of it; neither had they power to administer justice or demand 
service, nor yet to expel arbitrarily the cultivators, or to prohibit 
them from settling elsewhere. They had only the right to exact 
a tribute, and for this they were bound to perform military ser- 
vice. They formed thus an aristocracy of a peculiar kind, who 
were masters over the whole land, a few villages only excepted, 
which belonged to the crown. 

Both the spahi and their vassals were kept in subjection to the 
Porte by the pashas, who were removable at pleasure, in order 
to obviate the evil which might arise from the possessions of the 
army becoming hereditary. The pashas appointed kadis to ad- 
minister justice both to the Servians and the Turks, but who 
were paid only by the former. 

The Servians used to receive even their bishop, always a Greek, 
from Constantinople, which circumstance served only to augment 
their jealousy of the Greeks. The bishops considered their see 
merely as a farm, cared little or nothing for the welfare of the 
Church, and usually sided with the Turks, for which the Servians 
repaid them with full hatred. Thus pasha, kadi, and bishop, con- 
sidered in a light of political economy, entered the country solely 
in order to export money from it, and both it and its inhabitants 
were regarded merely as a fund, the interest of which belonged 
nominally to the government, but in reality was given to certain 
individuals in payment of their services, and to others as a farm 
revenue. In consonance with such a view of political economy, 
it was customary to exact for murder, or even for an accidental 
death, as drowning, &c., a blood-fine (krwnina), by way of com- 
pensation for the loss of so much human stock ; but as to the 
punishment of the murderer, this was a thing never thought of. 
Pasha, kadi and bishop usually stayed in the country until they 
had amassed sufficient riches to buy themselves higher offices 
elsewhere. It seemed as if the Servians were doomed to eternal 
slavery, which might have been the case had all offices on the 
Turkish side been wholly hereditary or wholly temporary. But 
now, as the spahi remained always in the country, they would not 
suffer the pasha to oppress the people for his own profit ; whilst 
the latter again, being placed nearer to the source of power, would 
not allow the spahi to make slaves of the sultan’s subjects, and 
took their part against the former. To this mutual jealousy 

amongst the Turks, the Servians were indebted for the preserva- 
tion of their very existence. But, upon the whole, every Turk 
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was master of the rajas; resplendent arms, rich dresses, large 
houses, all that was good and magnificent, the Turks took for 
themselves; they even monopolized colours, leaving to the Ser- 
vians only green, as a token of ignominy,—but it proved an em- 
blem of hope. That which gave most offence was their personal 
treatment of the Servians. A Servian was not permitted to ride, 
but might only walk in a town, and he was obliged to perform 
menial offices at the bidding of any Turk. On meeting a Turk 
outside the walls, he was obliged to turn aside, dismount, and 
cover his arms. It was considered his duty to submit to insults, 
and a crime if he returned them. Fortunately no evil is absolute 
but only relative in this world of ours, and when carried to a 
certain -point is sure to defeat itself. This supreme oppression 
of the Servians contributed to their ultimate deliverance, b 
widening the separation between them and their masters origi- 
nally established by the law of the land; and many a Servian 
arrived at the age of sixty without having ever visited a town. 
They lived in the country remote from the Turks, and created for 


themselves a world of their own, to which Herr Ranke will again 
introduce us. 


“Far remote in the mountain clefts and in the valleys formed by 
rivers and smaller streams, lie outstretched the Servian villages, oecupy- 


ing, even if they consist of not more than forty or fifty houses, a space 
equal to that covered by Vienna and its suburbs. The houses stand 
isolated, far from one another; each is a separate community. Around 
the house itself, which is a space enclosed by walls of clay, and roofed in 
with hay and the dried bark of the linden-tree, in the centre of which 
stands the hearth and the fire, chambers are constructed, Aliiet, or waiat, 
which are often adorned throughout with polished boards, but with- 
out hearths. A separate room is occasionally found in this abode; 
there the father and mother sleep; the chambers are for the younger 
couples. All form together a single household; they work and eat to- 
gether, and in winter evenings gather round the fire. Even when the 
father dies, the brothers, who choose the most able amongst them to 
be master of the household (starieshina), remain together until their 
numbers become so great as to render separation necessary. A single 
household often forms a whole street. Little external assistance is re- 
quired. The men build for themselves their houses and chambers ; 
manufacture for themselves, according to the mode of their ancestors, 
their ploughs and waggons, carve the yokes for their oxen, put hoops 
round their casks, and make shoes from untanned leather. - The rest of 
their apparel is prepared by the women, who spin wool and flax, weave 
linen and cloth, which they dye with madder. A smith is a necessary 
artisan for the village, and he prepares their tools. The mills belong to 
several houses in common, and each house has its day. Yet it is not 
this seclusion alone, which is of itself sufficient, nor even that certain 
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imposts press only upon the households, that links the families. The 
main cause is a feeling of the fraternal connexion quite peculiar to this 
race. ‘The brother is proud of possessing a sister; the sister swears 
by the name of her brother; the wife does not mourn for the departed 
husband ; his mother and sisters mourn for him and watch over his 
grave. In some places they have a strange custom, that when one of 
two brothers, whose birthdays fall in the same month, dies, the survivor 
is chained to the deceased until he causes some stranger youth to be 
called to him, whom he chooses in his brother's stead, and is liberated 
by him. No one anywhere celebrates his birth or baptism; each house 
has its protecting saint, and the day of this saint is observed with joy 
and feasting.”—pp. 19, 20. 


Out of this narrow sphere of patriarchal life, they are drawn by 
some social customs peculiar to themselves. One of these is the 
tie of adoptive brotherhood. Two individuals promise each other, 
in the name of St. John, mutual fidelity and help through life, 
and are called brothers in God, Pobratinie. It is considered best 
that a man should choose as his brother some one of whom he 
has dreamed that he received from him assistance in distress, and 
the sacredness of this tie is deemed so great as to render it 
superior to almost every other. The cause of this platonic friend- 
ship seems to lie in the want of mutual succour, which men feel 
when subject to a tyrannical capricious rule. 

Marriage, again, is with them a link no longer individual, but 
which cements families together, and is usually a kind of barter; 
so useful an object as an adult maiden is not to be acquired for 
nothing. ‘The bride, before entering the house of her spouse, to 
which she is led in procession by her brother, and welcomed in 
like manner, is obliged to perform certain ceremonies, such as to 
dress an infant, to touch with a distaff the walls of the house 
which are to behold her so often busy with this implement, and 
to mount on a table with bread, water,,and wine in her hands, 
of which she is to have the care, whilst her mouth is filled with 
a piece of sugar, as a sign that she is to speak little, and only 
what is good. An individual may be further linked with the 
community in a twofold manner. One mode is by being chosen 
Kmete, or elder, and a Knes of the village, selski knes, and 
by contributing his share to the poresa and blood-fine. The 
other mode is spiritual, and consists in the worship of the saint 
whose day is usually celebrated by all the community. Such 
several communities or villages, umited under one supreme Kzes, 
or Bashknes, constitute a Knesina, through which they are 
related to the government. This society of peasants and Chris- 
tians was not developed before the commencement of the late 
revolution of Servia. 
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Conformable to their social condition bordering on civilization, 
and on a state of nature, are the religious notions of the Servians, 
in which we find all the social and natural relations of man 
mysteriously tinged with religion. Theirs is a kind of nature- 
worship, only that with them it is spiritualized, though imper- 
fectly, by Christianity. At the approach of winter, for example, 
they celebrate the Feast of the Dead,* or rather the Death of Life; 
and on Palm Sunday they commemorate its renovation. In the 
first case every one does honour to some deceased person, and in 
the second the following ceremony takes place. On the eve of 
this day, a number of maidens collect upon a hill and sing songs 
on the resuscitation of Lazarus, and before daybreak they go to 
the side of the stream from which they draw water, with dances 
and songs, describing how the water becomes troubled by the 
antlers of the stag, and grows clear again in his eyes. By this 
allusion they mean, no doubt, that the water becoming freed 
from the snow and ice is the first herald of nature’s renovation. 

Again, on the eve of our patron saint St. George, about the 
end of April, the women gather flowers and herbs, which they 
cast into the water caught by them as itis dashed from the mill- 
wheel, and leave it so during the night. In the morning they 
bathe in it, as if abandoning themselves to the influences of 
waking nature, and think to enjoy thereby good health. Pentecost 
is the day of the remarkable ceremony called Kralitza. From ten 
to fifteen maidens assemb‘e, one personating a standard-bearer, 
another a king, and a third, who is veiled, a queen. She is 
attended by a lady, and as they walk in procession from house to 
house, they dance and sing. The burden of their song is Lelio, 
the God of Love, according to the ancient Slavonian mythology; 
and thus everything breathes of pure bright enjoyment, nourished 
by the sympathy of blooming nature. There is not a phase in 
the revolution of the year but has its rite. St. John’s day, in 
June, is considered so holy that the very sun in reverence stands 
still for three days. Shepherds celebrate the evening by making 
torches of the bark of the birch-tree, which they hold burning 
in their hands as they go round their sheepfolds and cattle en- 
closures, after which they ascend the mountain, where they pursue 
their sports so long as the torches continue to burn. 

As the year advances, the Servians have their corresponding 
ceremonies. ‘To avert a protracted drought so injurious to the 
corn, a girl so enveloped in grass, herbs, and flowers, that her 
face is scarcely visible, and bearing the appearance of a moving 
heap of grass, goes from house to house. She is called Dodole. 





* For the celebration of this feast in Lithuania, see Foreign Q. R., No. 43. 
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All the females in every house pour over her, symbolically of 


rain, a flask of water, and the procession is so contrived that the 
rain-pregnant clouds discharge their contents upon it before it is 
conc uded. A song is adapted to the occasion. In praying for 
rain, the dominion over storms is ascribed to the principal saimts; 
Elias is made the God of Thunder, his name being Thunderer, 
whilst the fiery Maria sends forth lightning, and “Panthelimon 
rides on the tempest. Their festival occurs between the 20th 
and 28th of July. The people thus confess themselves dependent 
on the powers of nature, and always swear by then, —Dy the sun 
and the earth. Zako mi Santza! Zako mi Semlje ! So be the sun 
tome! So be the earth tome! At the same time they acknowledge 
that everything remains under the immediate sovereignty of God, 
and begin every kind of work in his name. It would be thought 
impious to make a promise without adding, “ If God wills s0;"— 
and this practice has become so universal as to introduce a curious 
laconism in their speech. On meeting any one, they do not 
inquire ‘ Whither do you go if God wills 30?” but say simply, 
“Tf God wills so?” It is also customary to say ‘ Christ be 
praised!” to which the answer is, ‘ For ever and ever, amen!” 
‘This custom is found also in other Slavonian nations. They pray 
three times a day; in the morning, after dining, and in the eve- 
ning, each in his own fashion: and at public entertainments it would 
be considered disgraceful to any one that he should be incapable 
of delivering a fine prayer. Their usual pledge in drinking is, “ ‘To 
the glory of God!” and the general form of invitation 1s, “ Our 
house is also that of God; we ask you to come to us this evening; 
what the Saint has given we shall ‘not conceal.” 

But the mixture > of paganism and Christianity, of nature and 
spirit, is nowhere more palpable than in their mode of celebrating 
Christmas-day. Herr Ranke gives the following description of 
it, having been present at the ceremony: 


“On Christmas-eve, when work is over, the master of the house 
goes into the wood, and cuts down a young straight oak. He brings it 
into the house with the salutation, ‘Good evening, and a happy 
Christmas.’ They answer him, ‘ God grant it to thee, ‘thou prosperous 
man and rich in honour,’ and they scatter grain over him. ‘They then 
deposit the tree, which is called Budniak, amongst the embers. In the 
morning, which is announced by the firing of pistols, the visitor already 
appointed for each house appears; he throws grain out of a glove 
through the doors, crying, ‘Christ is born!’ He then approaches 
nearer, and striking the budniak as it still lies amongst the coals 
with a hammer so as to make the sparks fly up, he exclaims, ‘So 
many sparks, so many oxen, horses, goats, sheep, pigs, beehives, so 
much good luck and blessing!’ The mistress of the house throws a 
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veil over the visitor, and the budniak is carried into the orchard. 
They do not go to church; but at dinner-time each stands with a 
lighted taper in his hand. Holding these, they pray and kiss one 
another, with the words, ‘The peace of God! Truly Christ is born; 
we adore him.’ Then, as if to show the close union of all the members 
of the family, the father of the family collects the tapers yet burning, and 
binding them together, sticks them into a bowl filled with chesnitza 
and all kinds of grain which has been brought in, and extinguishes 
them with the grains. The chesnitza is an unleavened cake of a 
peculiar shape; the individual to whose share on breaking the cake 
the piece of gold baked therein falls, is considered as destined to be 
more fortunate during the year than all the rest. The table is not 
cleared, nor the room swept, it remains for three days open to all 
comers. The salutation ‘ Christ is born,’* and the response, ‘ Truly he 
is born,’ remains in use until New Year’s Day.”—pp. 31, 34. 


Whilst the idea of the divine presence thus unites families 
in the bonds of peace and harmony, the next question is to what 
power the Servians ascribe the existence of evil? They solve 
this difficulty in a twofold manner. In things of smaller import 
they admit the agency of malignant spirits, imputing the sudden 
death of children to witches (wiesztyca), and that of adults to 
the Vampyr, or Wukodlak; but more general calamities, such as 
the plague, they look upon as visitations from God for the sins of 
men. ‘They figure to themselves the plague, under a female 
form, pale and shrouded in a veil on which she sails from place 
to place, and from house to house, and some of the plague- 
stricken are said to have seen and even spoken to this messenger 
of desolation. One of the most strange creations of the fancy of 
the Servians is the Wilas. Swift and beautiful, their hair 
floating in the wind, these phantoms dwell in the forest depths, 
or on the banks of rivers. It is uncertain whether they are 
immortal or not, but their power exceeds that of man, and they 
know the future. Some individuals can hold communication 
with them, and by their means know more than the rest of man- 
kind. Such persons have been marked at their birth by a 
Wila, and after they have passed through twelve schools or 
orders of Wilas, they are initiated into the Wrsino Kolo (magic 
circle), after which they can at will command fair or foul weather, 
&c. Of every twelve disciples initiated into their mysteries the 
Wilas retain one amongst themselves. Any one surprising 
them when dancing or feasting would be severely handled. A 


* A similar custom prevailed in the primitive times, when the Christians of 
all Churches saluted each other on Easter morn with the words, “Christ is 
risen;” to which reply was made, “ And hath appeared unto Simon.” The usage 
is still retained by the Greek Church. See Dr. Smith’s Account of the Greek 
Church, p. 32; Wheatley on Common Prayer, p. 229. 
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beautiful ballet, called ‘‘ The Wilas,” was lately represented in 
France, and may contribute to illustrate the legend. These 
symbolical fancies, the remains of ancient tradition, spread over 
all Europe and Asia, reflected on the national restricted and simple 
life, form the groundwork of those remarkable productions, the 
Servian songs. 

These songs are a kind of common national property, no indi- 
vidual having ever claimed to be their author. They were first 
collected in 1816 by Wuk Stefanowitch, who was secretary to 
Prince Milosh, and became known in Europe through the 
exertions of eminent German men of letters. Goethe wrote a 
critique upon them; J. Grimm philologically explained them, 
and Herr Gerhard and Friiulein von Jakob each gave an excellent 
translation of them. The English public are indebted for their 
knowledge of them to Dr. Bowring, who attempted a transla- 
tion of them, knowing as little (¢. e. nothing) of the Servian lan- 
guage as he did of Poland and Russia, with the anthologies of 
which latter he has also favoured us. As regards England, there- 
fore, these songs share the fate of many other continental matters, 
supposed to be well known iff this country, that is, scarcel 
known at all beyond their name. As it was, however, throu h 
these songs that the Servian people again entered within the pale 
of European civilization, we feel bound to say something con- 
— them. But our task is difficult, and Goethe himself 
failed, as we think, to do them justice, owing to his i ignorance of 
the social habits of the people, the outline of ‘which the foregoing 
extracts have furnished us. 

The Gusl, a musical instrument much in favour with all Slavo- 
nian poets, is to be met with in every house in Servia, and these 
songs are always sung to its accompaniment. During the winter 
evenings when the family are gathered round the fire, and the 
women are occupied in spinning, he of the company who is best 
able begins his song. Aged men too, as a recreation after labour, 
sing to. their young sons, who receive thus their first, instruction 
in the ways of the world. Neither is it considered dishonourable 
to the Igumen (the superior) of a monastery to sing to his gusl, 
though this species of singing is rather a recitation with the 
monotonous accompaniment “of the single-stringed instrument, the 
sound of which falls usually on the last syllable of a verse. "The 
heroic song is sung principally at great meetings, and also at imns, 
where gambling being a thing unknown amongst them, it forms 
their sole amusement. On solemn occasions professional singers, 
generally blind men, take the lead, and often move their hearers 
to tears. Even those Servians who have embraced Islamism still 
acknowledge the power of their poetry, and Christian and Mo- 
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hammedan parties have often one and the same song, with the 
sole difference that each confers victory upon his a 

hero. Some Mohammedan Servians once saved the life of a 
Christian singer, because of the pleasure they took in his songs. 
Thus poetry unites the whole Servian nation, though separated by 
religion. On the mountain where boys tend the flocks, in the 
valley where the reapers gather in the corn, in the depth of the 
forest, the traveller hears alike the echo of those songs, ever the 
solace of the men in all their various occupations. And what is 
the burden of those songs so closely interwoven with the exist- 
ence of the people? They are nothing but a spiritual reproduc- 
tion of the actual condition of the nation, and without the know- 
ledge of this it is impossible to understand them. They are, too, 
a part of that universal poetry in the existence of which Goethe 
was a firm believer, and the tenour of universal poetry is nothing 
else than truth itself, only viewed through some special prism of 
the human mind. These songs may be divided into two kinds; 
the one embracing the lyrics, or songs proper, and the other his- 
toric songs, neither of which can be truly appreciated except when 
both are viewed as constituting one single national poem. Of the 
first we may remark that they are not inferior to the best of the 
French songster Beranger, and have the further merit that they 
never offend the rules of decency. The song first carries us to a 


home scene, but it does not stay long with the cultivator ‘‘ who 
has black hands but eats white bread.” It dwells more willingly 
with the aged man whose white beard waves venerably; whose 
soul when he comes from church is in such pure tune that it re- 
sembles the breath of flowers;—and it lingers about the affections 
by which families are reared and maintained. It delights in the 
joy of the maiden, who plays and dances, and is as a flower. It 


follows her rising affection from its first budding to the moment 
when she intrusts it to a wreath cast by her into a stream—to the 
moment of her union with the chosen one, which is portrayed 
with surpassing beauty. But the song does not conceal from view 
what lurks behind the blessed union, and it tells how the mother 
now gives to her child the wreath which she formerly cast into the 
stream to expand there, and how the child throws it on a heap of 
dirt. Also how she quarrels so intolerably with her mother-in-law, 
that the swallow congratulates the cuckoo that she is not com- 
pelled to listen to their disputes. One characteristic feature is a 
comparison drawn between certain of the affections. The lover 
gaining the preference over the brother, and the brother over the 
husband. 

The jealousy of the wife against her sister is carried even to 
murder. The sanctity of the already mentioned adoptive brother- 
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hood is represented as so great, that two such brothers slay a 
Turkish maiden beloved by both, that she may not sever the tie 
between them. The events of life are all painted so truly and so 
vividly that we see them, as it were, lying beneath us asin a bird’s- 
eye view. 

The heroism celebrated by the Servian song is only that of 
robbers, for such only was known prior to the late revolution. 
Robbery is justified as being carried on against the Turks, the 
infidels, full of deceit and rich through evil practices. ‘* Robbery,” 
says the song, ‘“‘has amassed their treasure—let robbery take it 
back. The robber dwells on the confines of the land, and is like 
the eagle soaring in the air.” The thousand perils encountered 
by the robber are strongly imaged. The rocks behind which he 
watches—the cave where he hides till he almost perishes by hunger, 
and whence he issues forth to victory—all is minutely described. It 
is usual to introduce him first in the act of seizing his gun, which 
holds here the same place as did the bow of antiquity, and taking 
unerring aim at his victim. Besides these horrors, the songs yet 
contain something better. ~ The master cares for his captive, and 
leads him out of the dungeon that he may inhale fresh air, and 
warm himself in the sun, and then dismisses him to his home, 
with no other surety for his ransom than God, as the song tells 
us. The following is a beautiful trait: The young wife, led to 
her spouse’s home, refuses to dismount until he delivers to her the 
keys of the prison, that she may set at liberty the captives. Sen- 
timents in which extremes combine, such as of the old father, 
who, when the head of his son’s murderer is brought to him, ex- 
claims, *‘ Blessed to me this day, and for ever!” and then dies in 
peace, are drawn in all their naked truth. Such is man generally 
im this stage of existence, and such the Servian also;—such the 
hero—such the bard ! 

In the historic songs, the history of the nation has been pre- 
served with remarkable truth and vitality. Of the early times 
there are indeed no traces; but all that refers to the reign of 
Duszan, to his death, the minority of his successor, and the 
factions to which the country fell a prey, has been strictly re- 
corded. Finally, there arises from the royal family the national 
hero, Marko Kraliewitch, who fears nothing and none, save 
the true God. He takes the supreme power from the uncles of 
the legitimate owner, and restores him to his rights; and certainly 
a hero cannot be more truly represented. For this act he receives 
blessings and curses, and both are fulfilled. This leads to a fur- 
ther development of the drama. 

Marko was warned that his country should serve the Turks; 
and the second cycle of the songs, called Lasaritza, records the 
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fall of Servia. The defeat of the Servians, revealed in a dream to 
Milosh, one of the most generous amongst the heroes of the house 
of Lasar, was announced by a heavenly messenger to the king, 
who, in consequence, withdrew previous to the battle. The 
valour of the combatants and the death of the fallen are beauti- 
fully pictured. 

Marko, to whom the third cycle of the songs refers, was not 
present in the battle, but the cause of his absence is not told. He 
is represented as a mysterious being, unlike ordinary men. He 
lives 160 years, as does also his horse, to which he gives wine 
instead of water out of the bowl from which he himself drinks; 
he rides on a dragon, and neither sword nor axe can harm him. 
Even a Wila, who had killed a companion of his, is vanquished 
by him, and can only induce him to set her free, by promising 
him her friendship, and her assistance in all times of need. The 
strange part of the song is, that after having endued him with 
such wonderful qualities, it next represents him as serving the 
Turks. We cannot follow our hero through the prodigious de- 
tails of this his service ; let it suffice to say, that “ alternately 
becomes the deliverer and the master of the sultan, whom, how- 
ever, he must ultimately serve. Goethe, puzzled what to make 
of this extraordinary personage, satisfied himself with likening 
him to the Grecian Hercules, or the Persian Rustan; but there 
seems little doubt that the Servian nation personified herself in this 
Marko, and with remarkable fidelity to historic truth. One poem 
of admirable simplicity and irresistible pathos, tells how the imvul- 
nerable was at last killed by God—* the Killer of Old.” Others 
represent him as still alive; and relate that when Marko perceived, 
for the first time in his life, the sure aim of a gun levelled at him, 
he retired into the forest, where his sword is still suspended, and 
his horse feeds on moss. When the sword shall fall, and the 
horse want moss, Marko will awake and return. Herein we 
have a fine figure of the condition and hope of the nation. It is 
evident from the foregoing imperfect sketch, that when, on the 
one hand, a nation is daily outraged in her most sacred sentiments 
by her conquerors, and on the other preserves a living recol- 
lection of the whole past, both parties must, sooner or later, come 
into violent collision, through not a blind, but a rational, neces- 
sity inherent in all human affairs. Such a state of things is 
hike the smouldering spark, that may in a moment burst forth 
and envelop all around in a terrific blaze. Such a moment, too, 


arrived sooner than was expected either by the Turks or the 
Servians. 


One element of an insurrection on the part of the Servians was 
the heyduks, or robbers, whose heroism we have seen praised in the 
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songs. Whosoever knew his life to be menaced by the Turks, 
fled to the mountains and became a robber, whose occupation was 
to intercept convoys of money on their way to Constantinople; 
yet as this stigma sullied their trade in the eyes of the people, 
they might only co-operate in, but could never originate, an in- 
surrection. A more immediate element lay in the discord of the 
Turks. Many janissaries had possessions in Servia, and were no 
less dangerous to the Pasha of Belgrad, than their brethren to the 
sultan at Constantinople, since, not satisfied with oppressing the 
rajas, they endeavoured to overrule the _— and to possess 
themselves of all power. Fifteen distinguished spahi were mur- 
dered at once by them, under their chief, Deli Achmet, and their 
crimes were still on the increase when the war with Austria 
broke out in 1791. A remarkable feature of that war was, that 
numerous Servians joined a body of their countrymen organized 
by Austria, and once more fought against the infidels, and learnt 
the use of arms. After the conclusion of peace, Ebu Bekir, the 
Pasha of Belgrad, combined both with the spahi and the Servians 
against the janissaries, whom he contrived to banish by a firman, 
after murdering their chief. The property of the victims was con- 
fiseated; and they retired into the adjacent provinces to seek for 
assistance. They soon found a protector in Passvan Oglu, of 
Widdin, who being then in open revolt against the sultan, and 
having collected a band of 10,000 men, taken from the dregs of 
society, readily consented to join the janissaries against the Pasha 
of Belgrad; but the latter, with the support of the spahi and the 
rajas, to whom he furnished arms, resisted successfully his enemies. 
This success was unavailing; for the Porte, following the advice 
of the mufti, declared that it was contrary to the law of the 
prophet to despoil the faithful of their property in behalf of the 
rajas, made peace with Passvan Oglu, and ordered the pasha to 
receive back the janissaries. The latter, shortly after, revolted 
against the pasha, murdered him, and took possession of Belgrad, 
at the same time requesting the sultan to send them another 
pasha, as the late one was a bad Turk, who favoured the rajas, 
and had received his appointed reward. 

Meanwhile four janissaries usurped the supreme power under 
the name of Dahi, following perhaps the example of Dai of the 
Barbaresks, and left to the newly-appointed pasha, Assan Oglu, 
little more than the mere name of his dignity. They introduced 
an administration of their own into the towns and villages which 
they intrusted to men taken from the rabble. It was now the 
turn of the spahi to fly, and some idea of the general and extreme 
Oppression exercised by the usurpers may be formed from the pe- 
tition addressed to the sultan by the Servian knese. 
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“ We are already plundered of we thing by the dahi, so that we 
are obliged to make our very girdles of mere bast,* still the oppressors 
are not satisfied, and will have our very souls, religion, and honour. No 
husband is secure of his wife, no father of his child, no brother of his 
sister. Convent and church, monk and priest, all have been outraged. 
Tf thou art still our czar, come and deliver us from the evil-doers; or if 
thou wilt not rescue us, at least tell us so, that we may determine either 
to fly to the mountains and woods, or end our lives in the rivers.”—p. 57. 


As if the sultan had only threats for his subjects, he made 
no reply to the Servians further than by intimating to the 
dahi, that should they persist in their conduct, he would send 
against them an army, though not of Turks, since it would grieve 
him to see the faithful in strife with the faithful; but composed 
of men differing in religion and race, and it should be done unto 
them as had never yet been done to any Turks. The dahi deli- 
berated whether he meant Russians or Austrians, and finally came 
to the conclusion that no other than the Servians could be meant. 
They resolved in consequence to exterminate all such as possessed 
any kind of influence in the country, and in February of 1809, 
they carried into effect this barbarous design upon their unsus- 
pecting victims, with the exception of those who escaped into 
Austria. As entire secrecy was preserved as to who were destined 
to die, universal terror spread over the land, and the poorest indi- 
viduals also feared for their lives. The young and the strong 
embraced the profession of Heyduks, and, except old men and 
children, none were left in the villages to mect the Turks. 

The germ of a deep-rooted hostility between both parties thus 
reached maturity, and both now ela in arms, the Turks 
as janissaries, and the Servians as heyduks. The latter lost no 
time in rousing the country. Descending towards the Danube 
and the Sava, Servia divides into three parts, of which the middle, 
called Shumadia, is the largest. The tract which is separated by the 
Morava on the right, and by the Kolubava on the left, constitutes 
the two other provinces. In each of these, the insurrection broke 
out under different chiefs; namely, in Schumadia, under Crni 
Georges, called by the Turks, Kara Georges, formerly a heyduk; 
and in the two others, under Jacob Nenadowitch, Milenko, and 
Peter Dobriniatz. The Servians soon became masters of the 
whole land, compelling the Turks to shut themselves up in strong 

laces. The Servians then said amongst themselves, ‘ Ever 
nv. has a chief; the nation also must know whom she is to fol. 
low;” and in a general assembly, Kara Georges, who had lately 
so much distinguished himself, was proclaimed chief of the nation, 


* Bast. Unnoticed as a word by Johnson.—“ Lime-tree bark made into ropes 
and mats.” (Bailey.) 
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though without sovereign power, several chiefs of equal authority 
being associated with him. At first he declined, giving as an ex- 
cuse, the hesitation of his speech, owing to which he was unfitted 
to make long discourses, but must kill on the spot whomsoever 
should oppose him; but on being assured that such prompt severity 
was precisely what was needed, he accepted the charge. The 
character of this remarkable man—a strange mixture of the sub- 
lime and the ludicrous—deserves to be better known, were it only 
as being a mere psychological phenomenon. Herr Ranke thus 
speaks of him: 

“Georges Petrowitch Kara, or Crni, the black, was the son of a 
peasant called Petroni, and was born in the village of Wiszewzi, in 
the district of Kragujewatz, between the years 1760 and 1770. In 
his early youth he removed with his parents higher up the mountain to 
Topole. At the very beginning of the commotions which arose in the 
country in 1787, on the expectation of an invasion of the Austrians, 
even before this occurred, he took a part which influenced his whole 
subsequent life. He saw himself constrained to fly, and, as he would 
not leave his father behind, he carried off with him all his possessions 
and his cattle, and went towards the banks of the Sawa. The nearer 
they approached this river, the more sad did his father become, and he 
often counselled his son to return. Once more, and in the most urgent 
manner when they beheld the Sawa before them, he said, ‘ We will 
humble ourselves and we shall obtain forgiveness. Go not into Ger- 
many, my son; so may my bread prosper to thee, go not.’ Georges re- 
mained inexorable ; the father also at length became equally resolute, and 
said, ‘Cross over, then, alone ; I will remain in this land.’-—‘ How,’ re- 
plied Kgra Georges, ‘ should I survive after the Turks shall have slowly 
tortured thee to death? Better that I should kill thee on the spot.’ 
He seized his pistol, shot his father, and caused a servant to give the 
finishing stroke to the dying man. When he came to the next village, 
he said to the people, ‘ Bury for me the old man who lies yonder, and 
drink a death-cup to his soul.’ 

* * « * * * 

“He was a very singular man. He would often sit whole days 
without speaking, biting his nails. Sometimes, when he was spoken 
to, he shook his head and made no answer. 

“When he drank wine he was talkative. When once cheerful, he . 
would lead a dance. He heeded not pomp and magnificence; in the 
time of his greatest prosperity, he was always seen in his old blue 
trousers, in a much worn short pelisse, and in his well-known black 
cap. Even his daughter, during the time that her father exercised 
princely authority, might be seen carrying her vessel of water like the 
other maidens of the village ; and yet, strange to say, he was not insen- 
sible to the charm of gold. . . . . He used to follow the plough, 
and cultivate the ground; he had spoilt his Russian orders whilst 
fastening on the hoop of a cask. 


Cc 2 
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“ Tt was only in battle that he showed his warlike disposition. When 
the Servians saw him coming—he was easy to be recognised, being a 
man of high stature, broad shouldered, and his countenance rendered 
striking by a large nose—they ever took courage. He used to leap 
from his horse, for he preferred fighting on foot.”"—pp. 115—117. 


He was so illiterate that he could not even write. He was 
just, impartial, but severe even to barbarity; when he condemned 
is only brother to death, whom he loved much, he forbade his 
mother to weep. At times he was generous and mild to excess. 
The dahi having made several unsuccessful attacks on the 
Servians, the latter next proceeded to assault the fortresses, took 
them one after another, and finally laid siege to Belgrad. The 
attention of the grand vizier being at length drawn to this war, 
carried on, as he was told, by the Servians for the sultan, he 
despatched Bekir, Pasha of Bosnia, with 3000 troops to put an 
end to it in conjunction with them. When Bekir appeared 
before Belgrad, the dahi fled, but the Servians would not be 
satisfied without their heads should be delivered to them. There- 
upon the pasha told them to return to their homes and ploughs, 
as all was at an end. But it was not yet even le commencement 
de la fin. 


It was hard that the Servians who had not taken arms from 


any love of innovation, but merely to put down an usurped 
power dangerous to the Porte, should return to their former con- 
dition without any guarantee for their future security. Aban- 
doned by the sultan to the fury of his Turks, now in possession 
of Belgrad, which commands the whole country, they in 1804, 


besought Russia to interfere in their behalf, and in April, 1805, 
were told that they should make their complaints at Constan- 
tinople, where attention would be paid to them. The result was, 
that the Porte despatched some delegates to Servia to make peace; 
but as these had no power to grant the request of the Servians 
that they should be permitted to retain their arms, and to garrison 
fortresses, an order was issued to Asis, Pasha of Nish, to disarm 
and chastise the rebellious rajas. 

The Servians, on their part, were well prepared to receive the 
pasha, whom they defeated in several battles, and compelled to 
fly back to his pashalik. This, however, was comparatively an 
easy beginning; for in the commencement of the year 1806, the 
sultan sent against them the Pasha of Bosnia, Bekir, and Ibra- 
him of Scutari, each with 30,000 men. The country was placed in 
extreme jeopardy, from which it was rescued solely by Kara 
Georges, who, on that occasion showed himself truly great. 
When the other chiefs. desponded, he, with an inconsiderable 
force, took his station at Miszar, near Szabatz, where for two 
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days he made a most heroic resistance against the Turks. The 
latter were astonished, but did not lose their hope of victory. 
They caused the Servians to be told, “* You have held out well 
for two days. We try once more, and then it shall be seen who 
is to possess this land.” ‘They were so confident of success, that 
they allowed the people of the neighbourhood to look on the 
battle from the trees, that they might see how the heyduks 
would be punished. But the third day rose only to witness the 
complete overthrow of the Turks, and the flower of their army 
was cut off, not excepting the Seraskier himself. The Servians 
managed their fire so well, that, as they said, every bullet went 
right into the flesh. No less glorious was the stand made by 
Peter Dobriniatz at Deligrad against Ibrahim, who vainly attacked 
him with his whole army during six days. The Turks sued for 
peace, and the country was saved for the moment. We witness 
once more the triumph of an European over an Asiatic race in 
this struggle of a population of eight hundred thousand against a 
great empire, and see the wonders of Marathon repeated, s¢ parva 
magnis comparari licet. 

The conditions proffered by the Porte were extremely favour- 
able. It offered to the Servians the exclusive possession of the 
country, and the administration of their own affairs, — 


only that a Muhasil should reside at Belgrad with one hundre 
7 g 


and fifty Turks, to represent the sovereignty of the sultan. The 
Servians accepted them without hesitation; but strange to say, 
the Divan refused to ratify the treaty, actuated to this, no doubt, 
by the unbending Mohammedan law, which demands the absolute 
subjection of the rajas, who consequently cannot bear arms. A 
thing once begun demands its completion, and the Servians, with- 
out waiting for the ratification of the treaty, proceeded to attack the 
fortresses which had been the immediate cause of the war. They 
took all of them, one after the other, and finally, Belgrad, in 
December, 1806. The massacres which they then committed, 
disgraced their insurrection. Contrary to their express promise, 
all the Turks, without regard to sex or age, were slaughtered 
during two days, and their property pillaged. Even Soliman 
Pasha, whose safe retreat had been guaranteed, was massacred 
together with his 200 janissaries. The same horrors took place 
elsewhere. No Servian song records this transaction. The aged 
knese only shook their heads, and said that things went wrong, 
but dared not say so publicly, lest they should lose their lives. 
The breach between the two nations thus became absolute, which 
the Servians never intended when they first took arms; but it 
was ordained, as we have said, that the original mutual hostility 
should bear its fruit in its appointed day. 
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Another result of the insurrection which the Servians did not 
at first contemplate, was the change of the simple constitution of 
the land into a military oligarchy, the several chiefs who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the war having assumed a sovereign 
power as Hospodars in their several districts. Though a senate 
(sowiet) was formed, consisting of twelve members, this did not 
obviate the new evil, the senators being mere tools in the hands 
of the hospodars, under whose influence they were elected. The 
country was, therefore, torn by domestic factions, to which may 
be attributed the failure of the campaign which the Servians made 
in 1809, with the grand design of uniting Bosnia, Kraina, and 
Herzegowina, 7. e. the whole of the Slavonian Christian population. 
The adage, Concordia parve.res crescunt, discordia maxime dila- 
buntur, was fully verified in this instance. Even the following 
year, 1810, the Servians who so lately vanquished such dispropor- 
tionately superior forces of the Turks, now resisted the latter with 
extreme difficulty, and only by the support of Russia, then at war 
with the Porte. The Russian general, Kamensky, made use of a 
remarkable expression when he issued an address to the Servians, 
calling them brethren of the Russians, descendants from the same 
stock, and professing the same religion. ‘The ill success of the 
late war was the cause that Kara Georges, attributing it to inter- 
nal disunion, and to the weakness of the government, possessed 
himself of unlimited supreme power. He acquired the right of 
appointing the chiefs of the districts, as well as the ministers of 
state, and became himself a monarch in the little monarchy. Two 
of his greatest opponents were banished, and the most influential 
men in the country were powerful only as they united with him. 

The lately-acquired independence of Servia was partly acknow- 
ledged by the Porte, if we are to judge by the offer made in 
1811 by Kurshid Pasha to recognise Kara Georges as an heredi- 
tary prince, provided he would allow the Turkish troops to march 
through Servia against the Russians. Soon after followed the 
treaty of Bucharest in 1812, in which express mention was made 
of the Servians who thus entered the compact of European 
policy, and a promise was given that all their former requests 
should be granted. But no sooner was Russia, the mighty friend 
of the Servians, hard pressed by Napoleon, than the Porte forgot 
her promises and demanded of the Servians unconditional sub- 
mission. ‘They again flew to arms, and we shall see what resist- 
ance they were able to make under the absolute rule of Kara 
Georges. 

No effort was. wanting on his part to arouse the people to a 
sense of their imminent danger, and he reminded them of the 
object for which they had fought nine years, “‘ every one fighting 
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not for himself alone, but for his religion and for the heads of his 
children.” With prayers and repeated exclamations of ‘‘ Amen,” 
he concluded his address : ‘‘ May God send courage into the hearts 
of the sons of Servia! May He crush the enemy who have 
come to destroy our true religion!” Thereupon every one armed 
and marched to encounter the Turks, who in larger numbers than 
usual were advancing through Bosnia and Nish.. Knese Sima on 
the Dwina, and Mladen on the Morawa, stood opposed to them 
each with 10,000 men, and the brave heyduk Weliko protected 
with 3000 troops the strongholds on the Danube, whilst Kara 
Georges occupied a station at Jagodina in the rear with a reserve, to 
afford assistance where it should be wanted. The Turks, 18,000 
strong, marched first against Weliko, who was compelled to shut 
himself up at Negotin, where he made a most desperate resistance. 
He was a hero, though of the only kind that Servia was at that time 
capable of producing. When the Russians told him that he should 
not call himself a heyduk, because that meant a robber, he replied 
that he should be sorry if there were any greater robber than 
himself. In fact he was so fond of plunder that he would risk his 
life for a few piastres, and what he gained he would give away. 
He was full of cheerfulness, courage, and sincerity, so that a man 
might trust him with his life, though not with his secrets. He 
loved war for its own sake, and prayed for it for Servia so long as 
he should live. The Turks pressed him hard at Negotin, battering 
down one tower after another, and finally the highest, in which 
he was stationed. He did not lose courage, and now lived in a 
cellar.- All the lead and tin to be found in the place was melted 
into bullets, and even spoons and lamps were converted to the 
same purpose. Once, when all the ammunition was expended, he 
charged the cannons with gold pieces, and repulsed the enemy. 
He applied in vain for help both to Kara Georges and Mladen, 
the latter answering, ‘“‘ He may help himself! Ten singers sing 
his praise at table—none sing of me: let him hold on alone, the 
hero!” And so he did, until one morning he was shot dead on 
the ramparts by a Turk. With him fell the town, and the 
Turks advanced, meeting with no resistance, and perpetrating 
their usual cruelties. ‘The two other chiefs would neither com- 
bine in mutual defence, nor yet did either dare to meet the 
enemy, but retreated, their troops disbanding all the time. Kara 
Georges, whose presence used to animate the soldiers, never 
showed himself in the field, thus betraying the trust of supreme 
power; he was seen here and there, busied, it is said, in burying 
his treasures, and he resolved to retire into Austria, that in better 
days he might reconquer the country by the assistance of some 
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foreign power. Finally, both he and the other chiefs took refuge 
in Austria,* leaving the Turks undisturbed masters of the country. 
And fine masters they were! The apparently incomprehensible 
blindness of the Servian chiefs, by which the fruits of all former 
struggles were lost at once, may be accounted for by the spirit of 
egotism and envy which crept into their hearts after the massacre 
of Belgrad and the pillage of Turkish property, by which some 
became immeasurably rich. This proved a poison which withered 
the moral energies of the nation; and her present misfortune was 
but a natural result of those deeds of evil which did not fail to 
bring forth their fruits. It was a punishment which the Servians 
deserved. After a severe probation, Providence sent them a 
deliverer in Milosh, a man whose character had hitherto remained 
unsullied. 


When the other chiefs fled across the Sawa and urged him to 
follow them, Milosh answered, ‘‘ What would my life be to me im 
Austria? The Turks will sell into slavery my wife, my children, 
and my old mother! Rather let me die like many others!” He 
then retired into the district of Brusnitza, where he lived, bent 
upon further resistance to the Turks; but as at their approach a 
general discouragement seized on all minds, he consented to sur- 
render his arms and to appease the people, on condition that he 
should be appointed supreme knes of Rudnik. The Turks at 
Belgrad disputed who should present Milosh to the pasha, by 
whom he was received with marks of joy, and a pair of pistols 
and an Arabian horse were presented to him. ‘ Behold,” said 
the pasha, presenting him to his suite, “my dear knes and 
adopted son. He is now all modesty and meekness; but many a 
time have I been compelled to take to my heels before him. 
Only lately has he fractured my arm. There, my son, didst thou 
bite me!” “This arm, O pasha, shall be covered with gold!” 
said Milosh. Thus was peace again established in the country. 
But what peace! An army of executioners, composed of ferocious 
Albanians, spread over the land in order to disarm the popula- 
tion, murdering, pillaging, and outraging the sex, without regard 
to station. When it was remarked to the pasha that such govern- 
ment of the country was not to the advantage of the sultan, he 
answered, ‘‘ That, even so, he did not strictly execute his orders; 
and that he even still spared the land!” The consequence of 
these cruelties was, that in 1816, a partial insurrection broke out; 
but Milosh, considering it premature, hastened to put it down, 





* In 1817 he returned from Austria, to make a diversion in favour of the 
Greek insurrection ; but as the Servians would have nothing to do with the 
Greeks, he was murdered, and his scalp sent to Constantinople. 
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and was the first to inform the pasha of it, asking pardon for the 
guilty, which the other promised to grant. Nevertheless, about 
200 men, belonging to the most distinguished families, were 
executed before the walls of Belgrad; and as even the life of 
Milosh was in imminent danger, he no longer hesitated, but re- 
solved to take up arms. A few details respecting the career of 
this remarkable man, will no doubt be interesting to our readers. 


“ Milosh may be numbered amongst the original leaders whose 
power emanated from themselves. From the very beginning, he, to- 
gether with his half-brother, Milan, had been powerful; his descent was 
as follows :—His mother, Wishnia, had been first married in Brusnitza 
to Obren, to whom she bore Milan. She married secondly Tesho, in 
Dobrinie, in the district of Ushitze; and here she had several other 
children, and, about the year 1780, Milosh. But neither of her families 
were remarkably wealthy ; and her sons were obliged to seek service 
with strangers. Milan was the first who became independent in Brus- 
nitza, and by degrees grew prosperous. Milosh, who at first, as 
herdsman, had driven the cattle of others to the Dalmatian markets, 
now entered his brother's service. They were so closely united, that 
Milosh was also called after Milan’s father, Obrenowitch, although his 
own had given him another name. Their affairs prospered. In the 
year 1804, when the insurrection broke out, they might be looked 
upon as men of consideration. Just at the beginning, the dahi rose ; 
and Milan, through his own energy, became the chief of Rudnik, 
Poshega, and Ushitze. In the mean time, as he preferred the habits of 

eace, Milosh conducted the warfare for him. 

“ The flight of the other chiefs, in 1813, caused the consideration in 
which he was held throughout the country to increase greatly. All 
the nation fixed their eyes on him. The Turks were obliged to shun, 
and yet to pay him more deference than they wished. So long as 
their power was tolerable he supported them; again, when it became 
intolerable and menaced himself, he resolved to rise in arms. He had 
promised his adoptive brother, Musselim Aschim Bey, to warn him in 
times of danger.”—pp. 188, 189. 


Milosh fixed on Palm Sunday, 1816, for the outbreak of the 
imsurrection in the district of Rudnik, of which he was the knes. 
Early in the morning he showed himself to the people in the 
church of Takowo, with glittering arms, and holding in his hand 
a Woivode’s flag. ‘ Here am I,” said he; ‘“ you now have war 
with the Turks.” The enthusiasm was great; even old men, 
usually timid, animating the others to revolt; but the danger, also, 
was greater than ever before, owing to the overwhelming supe- 
niority of the Turkish troops. The first bands of insurgents bemg 
easily dispersed by 10,000 of the enemy, the general distress 
seemed so great, that some deliberated Gases they should not 
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kill their wives and children, and retire as heyduks to the moun- 
tains. Milosh alone remained unmoved by fear; and having 
taken a station on the mountain Liubiz, on the left bank of the 
Morawa, he intrenched himself there behind ramparts, drawing 
the Turks into an opposite plain. A curious kind of warfare was 
then carried on. 


“ Now, whilst the Albanese went out on skirmishing expeditions 
and men-hunting, the others, concealed in clefts of the mountains, 
and sometimes monks with the armed servants of the cloisters, followed 
them by stealth, and lay in wait for them in favourable places. It 
sometimes happened that the pursued, in their terror, together with 
their pursuers, dashed into the river, where they were ingulfed by the 
rapid waters, which carried away women, children, and Albanians, until 
some fisherman found the bodies and made them a grave on the shore. 
Whosoever showed himself with a buruntie of the pasha, who offered 
pardon, was killed without merey, whether Turk or Servian.” 


The Servians fought well in their intrenchments, but their loss 
of men was so great, that, to deceive the enemy, they put gar- 
ments upon pikes on the ramparts. One of the ramparts having 
been carried, they awaited momentarily, and full of alarm, the last 
attack. One evening, when they were in the greatest anxiety, 
a female slave came from the Turkish camp, and told them that 
there was an unusual bustle, but whether the enemy were prepar- 
ing for attack or retreat, she could not tell. The Servians prayed 
to God that the latter might be the case, and made ready for bat- 
tle. ‘The next morning they perceived the Turks in full retreat, 
carrying away their booty. This the Servians would not suffer, 
but pursued the Turks, and routed them completely, taking all 
their artillery and baggage, besides a great number of prisoners. 
These Milosh ordered to be treated with extreme kindness, which 
caused the women to say, that they were treated like mothers and 
sisters, and that the religion which commanded this must be a true 
one. It was indeed a great victory won by Milosh, and the 
whole country might be considered as free from the Turks, with 
the exception of the districts commanded by the fortresses of 
Karanowatz and Poszarewatz. Both these soon fell into the 
hands of Milosh, though not until after the greatest efforts on his 
part. He overcame difficulties from the conviction that in each 
battle every thing on his part was at stake, as may be seen from 
his message to the Turkish commander: ‘‘ Wala!” said Milosh, 
‘**T know not whether thou hast not another way than this to 
oppose me; but I am sure that I have no other than to fight with 
thee to death.” After this he told his officers, that such as chose 
might return home, for such as would stay should march at the 
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head of their bands, and should one attempt to fly, he would kill 
him on the spot. With such energy did he fight for five long 
days before he could drive the Turks out of the abovenamed places. 
Even then the war was not yet ended, the Pasha of Bosnia, 
Kurshid, having advanced into the country with a considerable 
force. Milosh boldly went to meet him, and defeated him entirely 
at Dublie, and took him prisoner, though he subsequently dis- 
missed him, after offering him some valuable presents. Thus 
used Milosh to complete his victories by acts of magnanimity, for 
which he was amply rewarded. The pasha, in return-for his 
kindness, advised him not to mix with any foreign power, that so 
he might become prince and lord of the country. It was fortu- 
nate that the jealousy of the Pasha Maraschti Al, who advanced 
from another quarter, deterred this latter from combining with 
Kurshid, their disunion saved Milosh, and they both separately 
proposed to him a treaty of peace. Milosh first visited the latter 
im his camp, but could not come to any agreement with him, 


the surrender of arms being insisted on. Kurshid felt himself 
strongly tempted to deliver Milosh prisoner, and thus to put an 
end at once to all difficulties, and would have done so, but that 
a venerable Turk, Ali Aga Serttchesma—the same into whose 
hands Milosh surrendered arms in 1813—having promised him 


on his honour a safe retreat, opposed Kurshid, and said to 
Milosh, ‘‘ Fear nothing so long as thou seest me and my thousand 
delias. For the future, however, trust not any one, not even me. 
We have been friends, and we part now for ever.” 

The other pasha showed himself more tractable, and consented 
that the Servians should remain in possession of their arms, and 
a message to this purpose was sent to Constantinople. The firman 
sent in answer, at the request, it is said, of Russia, who demanded 
the execution of the treaty of Bucharest, made use of this formula :— 
‘“* As God has intrusted to the sultan his subjects, so does the sul- 
tan intrust them to the pasha. By a magnanimous conduct the 
latter will fulfil his duty.” On receiving it, the pasha proceeded 
at once to Belgrad, where he received Milosh and his followers, in 
the midst of fifty bimbashas, agas, and begs, all sitting silent on 
the floor and smoking. ‘The pasha rose and said, “ Are you 
Servians, subjects of the sultan?” Milosh replied, ‘‘ We are.” 
And the question and answer was asked and given three times, 
after which the Servians were admitted to the honour of tobacco 
and coffee. 

It was then agreed that the Turks should keep the fortresses, 
and the Servians the open country, themselves having the entire 
direction of all affairs, except that it was decided that justice 
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should be administered in common by the two nations. The 
question for the last time was, whether the Porte would sanction 
this agreement between the pasha and the Servians. It would 
not, and perhaps could not, so long as the old Mahommedan law, 
which dooms to servitude a conquered people, remained in vigour. 
The Porte, therefore, would not sanction the agreement by which 
the Servians were placed on an equality with the Turks, for such 
a concession would have implied further a radical reform in the 
constitution of the empire. The Servians on their part would 
yield nothing, and boldly reminded the Porte of the treaty of 
Bucharest, and even raised their demands. The country thus 
assumed a singular aspect, the ancient possessors of power being 
confined to the fortresses, and their former slaves being now mas- 
ters and owners of the land. Both parties were armed and ever 
ready to fall upon one another, and this state of things continued 
for twelve years. ‘To Milosh, besides the great merit of having 
been the liberator of his country, belongs that also of having pre- 
served Servia during that period in peace and independence. He 
was virtually the monarch of the land by the sole force of his 
personal merit and character, until the year 1827, when, on the 
27th of January, his countrymen formally acknowledged him as 
such. About a thousand individuals of rank and influence signed 
on that day a petition at Kraguiewatz, in the name of the absent 
people, by which they prayed the sultan to give them a native 
metropolitan and an hereditary prince in the person of Milosh 
Obrenowitch. , In another document, they prayed Milosh to be- 
come their prince, promising that this dignity should continue for 
ever in his family. When, on the following morning, they pre- 
sented to him the two documents, Milosh touched them with his 
forehead, in token of respect, and then expressed his thanks by 
kissing those who stood near him, whilst the others were satisfied 
to kiss the border of his dress. 

Upon these two documents we may remark in general that 
they merely offered an opportunity to the Porte to grant with a 
good grace, that which Servia had long since possessed in reality. 
The independence of the latter may be said to have existed since 
the first shot was fired by the Servians; and all the subsequent 
wars should be viewed as so many unsuccessful attempts made by 
the Turks to destroy it. The assertion of their independence b 
the Servians with arms in their hands, was only a simple mani- 
festation of the intense national vitality alluded to before; it was 
like the eruption of a volcano, and the flames were not quenched 
for full thirty years, owing solely to the narrow policy and the 
prejudices of the Porte. Even at the time we speak of, she was 
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loth to recognise the rights of the Servians, though she tacitly 
acknowledged their independence, since on the outbreak of 
hostilities with Russia, in 1827, she demanded of Milosh per- 
mission for her troops to pass through Servia to the Danube, 
offering to pay double the usual price for all that her soldiers 
might require; but the request was not granted. On the other 
hand, Milosh showed much political sagacity by resisting the 
clamours of a party in Servia, who urged him to join Russia in 
the war against Turkey. After that war had terminated suc- 
cessfully for Russia, the latter made at Akjerman and Adrianople 
some favourable stipulations in behalf of the rights of the Ser- 
vians, though it was their consciousness that the best guarantee 
of these rights lay in their swords, which had hitherto preserved 
them, and which ultimately induced the Porte to make con- 
cessions. By a firman in 1831, Milosh was recognised as heredi- 
tary Prince of Servia, but it was not until the close of the year 
1833, that in virtue of a hatti sheriff, the country was ceded 
to her native inhabitants. The tenour of the said hatti sheriff 
amounts virtually to a declaration of the sovereignty of the 
Servian nation within her own boundaries, whilst it forbids the 
Turks to buy land or build houses out of Belgrad, and orders all 
Turkish landholders to sell their property and to leave the country 
within five years from the date thereof. The Servians are only 
to pay an annual tribute of 2,300,000 piastres, and to suffer 
the residence of a pasha, with 150 Turks at Belgrad, as a sign of 
their acknowledgment of the sultan’s supreme authority over 
the land. 

The Servians now required to be led on by an intelligent go- 
vernment, that they might reap the fruits of their victory, and 
that the wounds inflicted by war might be healed up through 
advances of all the arts of peace and of moral improvement, 
which should develop and further consolidate the work of 
national independence. Unhappily, Milosh was not the man to 
secure to them the advantages of such a government. The 
saying of the sage of antiquity, that no man should be called 
happy before his death, applies particularly to Milosh. He 
whose career had till then been that of a true hero, was in- 
capable of resisting the passion of vulgar minds, and he took to 
accumulating riches in order thereby to ensure his power. By 
his attempts to create monopolies, and to sell the common right 
of industry, he is said to have made a fortune of several million 
piastres, independently of the sums laid out for the purchase of his 
large estates in Wallachia. Patriotic men, amongst others Wuk 
Stefanowitch, the same who published the songs, were banished 
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for remonstrating with him on his arbitrary and tyrannical 
measures. No hope remained of a change for the better, except 
by imposing on the absolute will of the prince the check of a 
constitution; and this he himself granted in 1839, being no longer 
able to withstand the general demand of the nation. The re- 
organized senate according to the new constitution immediately 
called on Milosh to account for certain sums of the public money, of 
which he had privately disposed; but he, accustomed for so many 

ears to meet with servile obedience, and encouraged to persevere 
in his line of conduct by the diplomatic agents of some foreign 
states, bade defiance to the senate, and retired to Semlin, situated 
in the Austrian territory. On this occasion, the Servian people 
showed much good political sense, for having perceived the 
factious spirit of opposition which prevailed in the senate, they at 
once sent a deputation to invite Milosh back to Belgrad. He 
returned, but only to accelerate the catastrophe. Following the 
advice of foreign consuls, he appealed, but without success, to 
the soldiery, for support against his opponents. Only the com- 
mander of the prince’s band, a German by birth, succeeded in 
raising 800 mutinous men, with whom he marched on Belgrad. 
This ruined the cause of Milosh with the people. He was forced 
to order the rebels to lay down their arms, and amongst these was 
his brother Prince Jovan. From that moment Milosh, impressed 
with the fear of a judicial inquiry which might lead to disagreeable 
results, seems to have thought only of saving both his person 
and his treasure. He took an affectionate leave of his wife and 
son, and went to live in Wallachia as an exile, much regretted by 
the nation who owed him so much, but who had also paid him 
well. Last summer, Milosh, at the request of the emperor, made 
his appearance at the court of Vienna, where, by the magnificence 
of his costume, he eclipsed even Prince Esterhazy. 

After the retreat of Milosh, his eldest son, Milan, though in a 
dying state was recognised as prince, so highly were the advantages 
of a regular succession appreciated by the nation. After Milan’s de- 
cease, his brother Michael occupied the vacant throne, and during his 
minority a regency was established consisting of his uncle Efraim 
Obrenowitch, Wuksicz Pereksicz, and Abraham Petronowitch. 
Some of these, however, as well as the principal ministers of 
state who had opposed Milosh, availed themselves of their in- 
fluence to curtail the power of the prince and accumulate wealth, 
resorting also to foreign influence, in order to secure these objects 
to themselves. The better portion of the Servians, disgusted at 
such proceedings, went in June of the year before last, in large 
numbers, and armed, to Belgrad, demanding of the young prince, 
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either to throw off the yoke which lay heavy upon them all, or to 
recall his father, as one tyrant was better than six. They re- 
quested him to banish all the regents except his uncle, and to 
transfer the seat of government from Belgrad, which remained 
under foreign influence, to Kragujewatz. The prince after some 
deliberation complied with both requests, and the two regents re- 
mained at Belgrad under the protection of the pasha. An ap- 

eal was next made by both parties to the Porte, who to her 
ay and well advised for the first time during the whole Ser- 
vian affair, approved of everything done by the national party. 
The prince was besides recognised as independent of all guardians. 
Under his pacific reign, which promises to be long, we may reason- 
ably hope that Servia, by following the career of industry and 
progressive social improvement, will become the centre of civiliza- 
tion for the other Christian Slavonian population of Turkey; and 
this hope is also partly founded upon the hatti sheriff of Gul- 
hane, securing to the Christians their rights; though the recall 
of Koshrew Pasha, the mortal enemy of all reform, which took 
place last year, is calculated to fill us with ill-boding presentiments. 
This fear is, however, groundless, probably, considering that the 
triumph of evil is short-lived, and that good is sure of being ulti- 
mately victorious; and of this we have a living proof in the case 
of Servia. Every friend of humanity may hope that the day is 
not far distant when those countries, celebrated in the days of the 
Romans for their culture and their wealth, will again flourish in 
civilization more than they ever did before. England has it espe- 
cially in her power to bring about that desirable state, by taking in 
exchangé for her goods from the Servian states the same raw mate- 
rials which she now receives from Russia,—timber, iron, copper, 
tallow, hemp, flax, corn, and wood; not to mention wine, dried 
fruits, and silk; which latter, if duly cultivated, may be obtained 
almost to any extent. The country offers besides excellent means 
for export, being situated on the Danube, the mouth of which, 
now monopolized by Russia, who checks all trade by her arbitrary 
imposition of heavy tolls on vessels, we have no doubt will soon 
become free and open through the remonstrances of our present 
ambassador at Constantinople,—a point of controversy which we 
trust will be immediately determined by energetic instructions on 
the part of our government. England will thus become enabled 
to coerce Russia both by Prussia and Servia, on the Black Sea as 
well as the Baltic. 





Art. IIl.—Die Deutsch-Russischen Ostsee Provinzen. (The Ger- 
man Baltic Provinces of Russia.) Von J.G. Konu. 2 vols. 
Dresden and Leipzig. 1841. 


Russia has her capital on the Baltic, and possesses provinces 
there sufficient to form a very respectable kingdom, even should 
all the rest of her empire be dissevered from the rule of the czars, 
either by a natural or a political convulsion. The Roman em- 
pire was once by its own weight broken into two unequal parts; 
perhaps the same fate may be reserved for Russia, when all the 
renuine Russian nationality may rally around the kremlin at 
Loscow, while St. Petersburg may become the capital of a new 
German or Finnish state; for the country around St. Petersburg, 
and more particularly along the Baltic, though subject to Russia, 
has hitherto held itself aloof from the other parts of the empire; 
and the few Russians that have established themselves there, are 
still looked upon rather as colonists, or temporary residents, than 
as permanent denizens of the soil. Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, 
and Finland, all enjoy political privileges, that have long been a 
subject of heartburning and envy to the rest of the emperor's 
subjects. They have their parliaments and their municipal rights; 
and of these there are none to which they attach more value than 
the right of excluding all native Russians from their cities. Little 
colonies of Russians have indeed been growing larger and larger 
in the suburbs of many of these cities; and in the case of Riga 
the Russian suburbs have already become powerful enough to in- 
spire the German city with serious apprehensions; nevertheless, 
the old spirit of the Hansa* still inspires the descendants of 
the gallant burghers, who knew so well, during the middle 
ages, to guard their rights against the oft-repeated aggressions of 
their noble and knightly neighbours; and Riga has hitherto main- 
tained her privileges under her Russian sovereigns, with the same 
sturdiness and the same success as against the Knights of the 
Sword, the Palatines of Poland, and her martial Swedish sove- 
reigns. 

In no part of Europe have the civil institutions of the middle 
ages been preserved with less of modern admixture than in the 
Russo-Germanic provinces on the Baltic. Successively they have 
become the trophies of Swedish, Polish, and Russian conquests; 
and under each succeeding conqueror, the inhabitants of these 
provinces, by their adherence to their ancient institutions, have 
preserved their nationality, and retained a degree of freedom often 

* For a detailed account of the Hanseatic League, which played so distinguished 


apart in the middle ages, see an article in No. XIIL, Art. 6, of the Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 
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envied and admired by the other subjects of the prince to whom 
they happened at the time to render their allegiance. These in- 
stitutions alone stand now between the Livonian and his Russian 
master; and the value of the bulwark is too deeply felt to be 
hastily abandoned. In speaking of rights and isha however, 
we must be understood to confine our remarks to the burghers of 
the cities and the nobles of the land; for it would have been 
difficult for any conqueror to have aggravated the degraded and 
oppressed condition of the Livonian and Esthonian serfs; indeed, 
it is only since their subjection to the Russian sceptre, that the 
hope of better days has begun to dawn for them. 

pon the early history of these provinces, the researches of 
antiquarians have been unable to throw any light. Of legends 
and fables there is indeed no lack; but of the events that led to 
the first immigration of the Lives and the Lettes into these re- 
mote regions, not even a hint can be obtained from ee? ee 
traditions that are still preserved among the peasantry. at the 


Lettes, particularly, are a race wholly distinct from those by 
whom they are surrounded, is the only fact that can now be satis- 
factorily ascertained. ‘Their language exhibits no resemblance to 
that of the Finns, the Slavonians, or the Teutones. Some have 
traced or imagined an affinity with the Sanscrit; and from this 


circumstance, and the frequent occurrence of oriental images and 
allusions in their old national ballads, it has been inferred that the 
Lettes must have been of Indian origin. The author of the work 
before us adopts this theory as all but an undeniable axiom; but 
it is difficult to comprehend how an emigration from Hindostan 
to the shores of the Baltic can ever have really occurred. All we 
can now know on the subject, is, that this peculiar race must 
have found its way to the banks of the Dwina at a very remote 
period. When, 800 years ago, the country was first explored and 
conquered by the adventurous Germans, the Lettes were found 
living in the same state of isolation in which they still continue. 
Their lands and liberties were wrested from them by the foreign 
invader; nevertheless, they neither adopted his manners nor his 
language, and even his religion had to be enforced upon them by 
long and sanguinary persecutions. The Lette peasant and his 
German lord have passed together under the sovereignty of the 
Pole, the Swede, and the Sides still no amalgamation has 
taken place. The original race, in their state of bondage, pre- 
serve, in their ballads and traditions, the memory of the inde- 
— enjoyed by their ancestors eight centuries ago; and time 

as but little softened the hatred inspired by the first intruders 
who possessed themselves, by the sword, of the dismal swamps 
and gloomy forests of the Dwina. The tie even of a common 
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creed has not sufficed to amalgamate the conquering with the 
conquered race; connexions by marriage are almost unknown 
among them; slavery, in its worst form, has kept alive the feel- 
ing of hatred on the one side, and of contempt on the other; and 
to this mutual estrangement may, in a great measure, be attri- 
buted the obscurity into which all the early annals of the country 
have sunk.* 

At an early period of the middle ages, the country along the 
Baltic, from the Oder to the Peipus Lake, was conquered by 
various German adventurers. The original inhabitants, thoug 
surrounded by nations that had embraced the doctrines of the 
Gospel, had maintained their wild independence and their idol- 
atrous worship, and appear to have lived under the government 
of a hierarchy, in which some writers have imagined that they had 
detected a close resemblance to the Brahminism of ancient India. 
The pagan Prussians and Lithuanians would, under any circum- 
stances, have been objects of aversion to the Christians of Ger- 
many and Poland, among whom the zeal inspired by recent con- 
version had lost but little of its first fire, and who no doubt looked 
upon the subjection of their heathen neighbours as a work 
equally expedient in a temporal, and laudable in a spiritual pcint 
of view. The ancient chronicles of Poland would lead us to 
believe, that in all the border wars with the Prussians and Lithu- 
anians, the pagans were invariably the aggressors; and these have 
transmitted to us none of their early records, by which the sweep- 
ing charges of their enemies might, in some measure, have been 
mitigated. We are not, however, on that account, bound to 
receive with implicit faith the partial narratives of Polish histo- 
rians; for it is more than probable that mutual aggressions im- 
bittered the hostilities to which religious animosity and conflicting 
interests gave rise; and when at length a Polish duke found it 
necessary to demand foreign aid for the protection of his lands, 
we may take it for granted that either his own conduct or that of 
his immediate predecessors had gone far to provoke the aggressions 
which had all at once assumed so menacing an aspect. 

The German knights, in Palestine, under their enterprising 
grand master Hermann de Salza, had suddenly started up from 
their humble origin into considerable political importance. During 
the siege of Acre, some pious German knights, afflicted to behold 
the sufferings to which the wounded of the Christain army were 


* The population of the three provinces is estimated at 1,500,000. Of these, 
Mr. Kohl supposes, about 1,350,000 are of the ancient Lettish and Esthonian 
races; 75,000 are of German descent, including the whole of the nobility; 45,000 
are Russians ; about 20,000 are Swedes, living upon some of the smaller isles of 
the Baltic; the Jews are supposed to amount to about the same number. 
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consigned, by the unfeeling neglect of their leaders, associated 
themselves for the purpose of administering such relief and succour 
as it was in their power to afford to the unfortunate objects of 
their sympathy. The manner in which these valiant and humane 
Germans acquitted themselves of the self-imposed task, justly 
excited the admiration of the Christian camp; and, on the fall of 
Acre, more convenient hospitals were assigned for the reception of 
the sick and wounded, and their superintendence was permanently 
placed in the hands of the German knights, who now formed 
themselves into a religious order, bound by the severest rules to a 
life of poverty and toil, that seemed but little to prepare them for 
that opulence and political power to which they were so soon 
afterwards enabled canetitialliade aspire. The candidates for re- 
ception into the German or Teutonic order were to be of noble 
birth and natives of Germany. Their vows of chastity were re- 
trospective as well as prospective. The knight who had once led 
a bride to the altar was disqualified, and could never hope for 
admission to so ascetic an order, however honestly he might be 
disposed for the remainder of his life to renounce the sweets and the 
bitters of wedlock. When at length the novice was admitted to 
take the vows that made him one of the knights hospitallers, he 
pledged himself to obey implicitly all the rules of the order, and 
all the commands of the grand master. The worldly goods of 
the newly-admitted knight became the common property of the 
order, and from that moment he could never again be the owner 
of any thing beyond the habit that he wore, and the sword with 
which he vowed to defend the Holy Land against its infidel pos- 
sessors. To the defence of the Holy Land, to attendance on the 
sick, to prayer and to penance, the future life of the knight was to 
be exclusively devoted, and there is reason to believe that these 
severe rules were religiously observed by the early knights, to 
whom their order bound itself to furnish no other food than bread 
and water, no luxury beyond a bed of straw, no raiment beyond 
the prescribed habit, nba distinction beyond the arms that were 
to be wielded in battle against the Pagan. 

Humble as was its origin, and severe as were its rules, the 
Teutonic order did not long confine its action to the narrow sphere 
assigned to it by its founders. Under Hermann de Salza, their 
fourth grand master, the German knights had already become 
powerful enough to be courted by popes and emperors, and on one 
occasion Honorius III. and Frederick IT. a, to remit the settle- 
ment of their differences to the arbitration of Hermann, who, 
strange to say, seems to have given a decision satisfactory to both 
disputants, at least one with which both professed themselves satis- 
fied, since both parties testified their approval of his verdict by rich 
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gifts and distinguished marks of respect. Under him a Land- 
grave of Thuringia renounced his sovereignty, to assume the 
habit of the Teutonic order, and many of the proudest nobles of 
Germany showed themselves emulous of the landgrave’s example. 

To these gallant knights, now famed throughout Christendom, 
for the sanctity of their lives, and for their indomitable courage 
in battle, the Poles turned for succour against the incessant attacks 
of their Prussian neighbours. Duke Conrad solicited the aid of 
Salza, and wisely offered a good price for the services of which 
he stood in need. The city of Culm, with a large dependent 
territory, was ceded at once in perpetuity to the order, and all 
conquests obtained in pagan land were to be held in undisputed 
sovereignty by the German knights. The ambitious grand mas- 
ter lost but little time in availing himself of so tempting an offer. 
A number of adventurous knights were sent to the aid of the dis- 
tressed Poles, and a provincial master was appointed to superintend 
the interests of the order in Prussia, where the conquests of the 
knights were rapid, and where what was once conquered was 
seldom lost again. Castles and other strongholds arose in all parts 
of the country, and their territories on the Baltic soon constituted 
the most important of the possessions of the Teutonic order. 

In 1234 they received an important increase of power. Another 
order of German knights, the Brothers of the Sword, founded by 
Albert, Bishop of Riga, in 1204, for the conquest and conver- 
sion of Livonia, had availed themselves of the captivity of Val- 
demar, King of Denmark, to obtain possession of a large portion 
of his newly-conquered territories in Esthonia. No sooner, how- 
ever, had Valdemar obtained his liberty, than the Brothers of 
the Sword became conscious of their inability to cope with so 
powerful an antagonist, and they, therefore, sought to strengthen 
themselves by an alliance with their warlike countrymen, who had 
been so successful in taking and keeping the lands of the idola- 
trous Prussians. ‘The Livoman order was accordingly incorporated 
with that of the Teutonic knights. The possessions in Livonia 
became the property of the united order, in which, of course, 
the feebler body was lost in the more powerful, and the grand 
master of Livonia became a provincial master of the Teutonic 
order, which thus, in less than fifty years from its first institution, 
had acquired an extent of territory, and a political importance, 
that contrasted singularly with those vows of poverty and humility 
which were still imposed on all who entered their community. 
With Valdemar, it is true, the knights deemed it prudent to con- 
clude an honourable peace, by which the king recovered posses- 
sion of his Esthonian lands, with permission to take as many 
more as he could from the idolaters; but the son of Valdemar had 
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none of the enterprise and energy of his father, and sold his 
Esthonian dominions, including Narva, Reval, and other cities, to 
the knights, for the paltry sum of 19,000 marks of silver. 

The grand master of the order, the virtual sovereign of this 
mighty empire, continued to reside in his hospital at Acre, till 
the capture of that city by the Saracens in 1291, when the heads 
of the order retired to their estates in Hesse. It is singular that 
they should not at once have transferred their residence to their 
dominions on the Baltic, and still more singular that such a step 
should have been postponed for fifteen years; but the anomaly of 
a great empire governed by a prince who resided as a mere abbot 
in a foreign land, could not but soon be felt, and in 1306 the 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights removed to Prussia, 
assumed the active sovereignty of the country, and established 
the seat of government at Marienburg.* The Livonian domi- 
nions continued to be administered by a provincial master, under 
whom a swarm of German adventurers possessed themselves of 
nearly the whole of the landed property of the country, and 
reduced the native population gradually to a state of serfdom 
more abject than ever existed either im Russia or Poland. The 
Russian government has recently obtained the abolition of serf- 
dom; but the habits of centuries are not to be destroyed in years; 
the peasants of Livonia have gained but little by their nominal 
enfranchisement, and the land and all the power and influence 


* The Teutonic order continued to increase in wealth and power till about the 
beginning of the 15th century. Various causes contributed to its decline, the 
chief of which were the growing power of Poland, and the luxury to which the 
knights abandoned themselves. An idea of the extent to which they must have 
carried their luxury and ostentation, may be obtained from a perusal of some of 
the sumptuary laws passed by the grand masters, for the regulation of these 
devotees to poverty, humility, and penance, or of the “ gay bachelors,” as they are 
more appropriately termed by the sprightly and clever authoress of the “ Letters 
from the Baltic.” By one of these sumptuary laws it was enacted, that a simple 
knight should not in future maintain an equipage of more than six horses, nor a 
commander more than a hundred. In their quarrels with Poland in the 15th 
century, the knights, for the most part, had the worst of it, lost a great part of 
their territory, and much of what remained to them they were obliged to hold as 
a fief of the Polish crown. The knights thought it a great stroke of policy, in 
1511, to elect Albert of Brandenburg as their grand master; but this election 
proved the ruin of their order. They expected Albert would have had influence 
enough to obtain their lands back from Poland, but Albert thought more of the 
interests of his own family than of those of a worn out order of knighthood. 
He embraced the doctrines of the Reformation, converted the dominions of the 
order into an hereditary duchy, and so laid the foundation of the present great- 
ness of the royal house of Prussia. The greater part of the knights imitated 
the example of their grand master, and renounced the Roman Catholic faith. 
The few who refused to embrace the doctrines of Luther, retired to the estates of 
the order in Germany, where they resided in comparative obscurity till Bonaparte 
put them out of all further pain by abolishing the order, and giving the estates to 
those among the German princes whom it was his object to enrich without any 
personal sacrifice on his own part. 
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which the possession of land must carry with it in an almost 
exclusively — country, remains the property of the 


descendants of those foreign adventurers who first conquered and 
enslaved the native race. 


While the German knights and nobles were thus 
themselves of the lands of the natives, another body of Germans 
were establishing themselves on the sea-coast. In 1158 some 
Bremen merchants, on a voyage to Wisby, a port in the island of 
Gothland, were driven out of their course by a storm, were 
carried safely round the Prince of the Blue Mountain, the dan- 
gerous promontory at the northern extremity of Courland, were 
blown without any serious mishap over the shoals and rocks of 
the Gulf of Riga, and were at length landed safe and sound at 
the mouth of the Dwina, in the land of the Lives, a country at 
that time no better known to what was pleased to look upon itself 
as the civilized portion of the world, than was the land of the 


Red Indians to the contemporaries of Columbus. ‘These Bremeners 
proceeded in the way in which civilized discoverers have but too 
usually acted towards the simple aborigines of new countries. 
At first the strangers obtained the cession of a small island near 
the mouth of the river; they then built castles, and gradually 
obtained a footing in the land, that justly excited the jealousy of 


the natives. These now attempted to expel the dangerous in- 
truders, but the attempt came too late. The German traders 
were well aware of the important advantage of a commercial 
station at the mouth of such a river as the Dwina, and when they 
could not outwit the natives by superior cunning, they reduced 
them to servitude by open violence. Their conduct was perfectly 
justifiable, according to the code of morals then in force; and even 
in modern times the treatment by Europeans of the uninstructed 
races of newly-discovered countries has scarcely been of a nature 
to allow us to pass a severe judgment on the German colonists of 
the twelfth century. They did not exterminate the Esthonians, 
but merely reduced them to servitude, and took possession of 
their lands, offering them the blessings of Christianity in return. 
It is hardly matter of wonder that the efforts at conversion of 
such apostles were long inefficacious. The natives continued to 
cling to their idols and sacred groves as the last remnant of their 
paternal inheritance. The Gospel, by its own unaided efforts, 
would probably have made its way much more rapidly without 
the interference of the merchants of Bremen, or that of their 
noble and knightly compatriots of the fraternity of the sword. 
One of these Bremen traders, of the name of Meinhard, be- 
came the first bishop of Livonia; he was succeeded by Berthold, 
who, in his turn, was followed by Albert. They were all three 
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fitted by talent and intrepidity for the difficult task of founding 


a new colony; but the most enterprising and energetic of them 
was Albert, who, in the year 1200, founded the city of Riga, 
about two (German) miles from the mouth of the Dwina, and, 
about the same time established the religious order of knighthood, 
of which mention has already been made, the Brothers of the 
Sword,* who gradually possessed themselves of the whole of 
Livonia, and drove into the fold of the Church, as many of the 
poor Lettes and Lives as could be frightened away from their 
idolatrous practices by the terror of the sword, and of the pur- 
gatorial flames with which they were threatened in this world as 
well as in the next. 

Such is a brief sketch of the first settlement of the Germans 
in these provinces, where their descendants have retained what 
their stout ancestors so boldly conquered. The nobles in the land, 
and the burghers in the towns, are still thorough Germans, in 
language and in habits, while the peasantry continues to be com- 
posed of the native race. Two or three of the noble houses of 
Livonia trace their descent from ancestors that dwelt in the land 
before the German conquest; but the members of these families 
are all completely Germanised, and retain no mark of their native 
origin but the names transmitted to them by their forefathers. 

The first bishops appear to have ruled in Riga with undisputed 
sway, but their successors gradually lost their authority, as well 
over the burghers of: the city, as over the powerful order founded 
by Albert. The citizens succeeded in organizing, for their govern- 
ment, a municipal constitution, taking that of Bremen as their 
model, and the Enights proceeded in a short time to elect a grand 
master, whom they invested with an authority wholly independent 
of the episcopal see. The bishops of Riga, by way of strengthen- 
ing themselves, obtained the archiepiscopal digmity from Rome, 
but the knights were not disposed to yield to the archbishop what 
they had withheld from him under a less lofty title, and even the 
papal mandate was more than once disregarded by these sturdy 
members of the church militant. This period of Livonian history 
is filled almost exclusively with an account of the struggles and 
disputes between the order and the archbishop. ‘The burghers of 
Riga sided on these occasions, mostly, with their metropolitan, 
but the knights in their castles, and in possession of the whole 
open country, derided the puny efforts to assert an authority, for 
the enforcement of which da means were altogether wanting. 

Riga had its armies and its consuls that marched out more than 


* Schwerdtbriider is the name by which they were known among their own 
countrymen. In French works on chivalry they are frequently spoken of as the 
Porte-Glaives, or Ensiferi. 
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once to do battle against the knights, and there were within the 
city military orders and armed fraternities, on which the monkish 
chivalry affected to look down with great disdain; but the burghers, 
though generally beaten in battle, never allowed their municipal 
liberty to be encroached upon, and their old constitution still con- 
tinues to govern them, though, since then, the city has been for 
half a century a Polish, for a century a Swedish, and now, for 
132 years, a Beslan city. When Riga capitulated to the Rus- 
sians in 1710, the privileges of the city were guaranteed, and 
the Empress Catherine is the only Russian sovereign that has at- 
tempted to violate the terms of the capitulation. There is no part 
of this capitulation to which the burghers of Riga, at the present 
day, attach more importance, than that by which it is stipulated, 
that no Russian shall be permitted to establish himself within the 
city. The Russian colony, however, which has grown up in the 
immediate suburbs becomes every day more menacing to the Ger- 
manism of the old imperial city. Those of the suburb complain 
bitterly of their exclusion from the town, and there are not want- 
ing at the Russian court people who urge the emperor to do away 
with the privileges of the German cities, privileges which the na- 
tive Russian has indeed good reason to envy, but which it ought 
rather to be his object to extend to other portions of the empire, 
than to obliterate or curtail. The cities, however, are not without 
their friends at court. Livonia and Esthonia have long furnished 
the ablest men to the civil as well as to the military service of 
Russia. The German names with which the senate and army are 
crowded, are mostly borne by the younger sons of the noble houses 
of the Baltic provinces. These men hold many of the most im- 
portant offices of the empire, are constantly about the person of 
their sovereign, and are able to ward off many a blow that might 
otherwise be dangerous to the immunities of their native pro- 
vinces. 

The old city of Riga, properly so called, reminds the stranger 
on his first arrival of the antique forms and shapes crowded toge- 
ther in many of the old imperial cities of Germany. The houses 
are high, the streets narrow, crooked, and gloomy, and the whole 
population 7 egg upon a space of ground less than a verst in 
diameter. ith the exception of two tolerably open spaces, there 
are few parts of the town accessible to the sun, and there are 
streets and lanes in which he has not been allowed to show his face 
for centuries. The atmosphere often feels like that of a cavern, 
and a somewhat lively imagination might easily fancy the whole 
city a curious piece of carving in a rock, through which a multi- 
tude of narrow winding passages had been cut at an enormous cost 
of labour. Many of the houses are of surprising solidity, and 
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some of them have, probably, seen a score of generations of owners. 
Every thing about the place wears a venerable air of antiquity. 
There are families still residing in the place, who trace their pedi- 
grees, through a succession of burghers, to some of the original 
colonists that came over with Bishop Meinhard. ‘The old town- 
house (Rathhaus) stands intact, and from the balcony in front of 
it, every year, on Michaelmas-day, after divine service, at which 
the senate and the municipality attend in state, the chief secretary, 
in the presence of the two senior burgomasters, reads to the assem- 
bled citizens the Bauurspake, the antique code of the city, a code 
which, highly as it may be valued by the good people, they hold 
but on sufferance, for it can scarcely be denied that one imperial 
ukase would suffice to sweep away all the constitutional privileges 
of the favoured provinces. 

The suburbs form a complete contrast to the city. The houses, 
the streets, the people, nay the very a are as unlike as 
possible. Every thing within the walls breathes of antiquity and 
solidity; but no sooner have you passed the massive fortifications, 
than you feel as though you had stepped out of the Germany of 
the middle ages into the modernised Russia of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The streets, in the true Russian fashion, are broad, smart, 
and of interminable length. The houses, mostly of wood, are 
painted white or yellow, with green or red roofs, a profusion of 
pillars, a pompous exterior; but, as to the comforts to be found 
within them, let those pry whose curiosity tempts them to the feat. 
In these suburbs the population is almost wholly Russian; it is 
composed of labourers and mechanics of various grades and call- 
ings, but among them are many wealthy merchants, who have 
their correspondents in all parts of the imterior, and act as the 
agents and brokers of the German houses within the city. These 
Russian merchants, wealthy as many of them have become, are for 
the most part serfs. Many of them came to Riga with no other 
capital than a pair of willing hands, and are now the owners of 
millions. They live like princes, but on the doors of their palaces 
may be read inscriptions something like the following: ‘ Paul, the 
son of Peter, the thrall of Scheremetieff;” and a word from their 
lords may summon any one of them from his luxurious mansion to 
the most menial drudgery to which caprice may consign him. Im- 
mense sums are frequently offered by these wealthy serfs as the 
price of freedom, but though few Russian nobles are known to 
abuse the power which the law gives them, by plundering these 
rich slaves, it is but seldom that the wished-for manumission is ob- 
tained. The noble who enfranchises a serf is looked upon with an 
unfriendly eye by those of his order. The man who is the owner 
of wealthy serfs, enjoys consideration among his equals, on the 
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ground of the a which he possesses in consequence, and this 

wer flatters the pride of the master, even where he has not the 
east intention to abuse it. ‘‘ Go where you will,” says the lord 
to his serf; ‘‘ earn money how you can and where you can, but 
continue to be one of my people, and send me 0 obrock* regu- 
larly.” The serf, it is true, has many ways of placing his property 
out of his master’s reach, and the manumission denied to entreaties, 
and for which large sums have been offered in vain, may be ob- 
tained by stratagem. There is, or lately was, in one of the Riga 
suburbs, a rich merchant who had repeatedly but vainly solicited 
his freedom, and at last bribed a nobleman to assist him in com- 
passing the wished-for end. The merchant’s master was tempted 
to play high. When the master won, the merchant paid his 
agent’s losses, justly calculating that the luck would turn sooner or 
later. It did so, and the object for which the merchant had made 
so many sacrifices was at length accomplished. The estate on 
which he was glebe adscriptus was staked upon a card, was lost, 
and the capitalist obtained his freedom in return for the money it 
had cost him to ruin his inflexible lord. 

The daiiy increase in the population of these suburbs is a 
source of constant and just anxiety to the Germans of the city. 
The burghers are far from increasing in the same proportion, as 
many of them leave the place every year to seek their fortunes 
in the army, and in the civil service of the crown. Indeed many 
people in Riga maintain, that the German population is declining, 
or at best stationary. The Slavonian suburbs, meanwhile, are 
constantly and clamorously knocking at the city gates, and com- 
plain, not without a semblance of justice, of their exclusion 
from the muncipal privileges of the burghers. In Reval, 
Libau, and the other German cities on the Baltic, a similar 
struggle is going on, but nowhere do the suburbs assume so 
formidable an aspect as at Riga. The German Lutheran popula- 
tion of the city amounts to about 30,000 souls; in the suburbs, 
nearly 20,000 Russians may be said to form a besieging camp, 
with fresh reinforcements pouring into it daily. The Russians 
demand to be placed on a footing of equality with the towns- 


* The obrock is the tribute which a serf is bound to pay yearly when away from 
the estate to which he belongs. The lord of the estate fixes, of course, the amount 
of the obrock according to his own will and pleasure, and according to the sup- 
posed ability of the serf to turn his talents to account. Four or five pounds ster- 
ling annually (from 50 to 100 rubles) will be paid to his lord by a peasant who 
has acquired sufficient knowledge to be able to work as journeyman at some me- 
chanical trade. Even boys of fourteen or fifteen will be often found travelling in 
the interior of Russia with their fathers and elder brothers, when on inquiry it 
will be found, that even these children are obliged to purchase, by an annual pay- 
ment of 50 or 60 rubles, the privilege of a temporary absence from their native vil- 
lage, in search of a more profitable field for the exercise of their industry. 
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people; to vote in the election of magistrates, and to be eligible 
themselves to the dignities of senator, burgomaster, &c. The 
Germans, on their side, say that these are things beyond a 
Russian’s comprehension, and to admit a Russian into the corpo- 
ration would at once substitute, for the republican institutions of 
the old imperial city, all the despotism of a Russian government 
town. The burghers appeal to the capitulation of 1710. The 
Russians ridicule the fuss made about what they look on merely 
as a musty piece of parchment, and by dint of perseverance they 
have already neutralized some of the stipulations which it contains. 
One of these was that no Russian should hold so much as a stall 
within the gates, nor till within the last twenty years were they 
allowed to do so. At present they hold hundreds. Nothing, 
however, has tended more to encourage the pretensions of the 
suburbs, than the appointment, a few years ago, of a bishop 
of the Greek church to reside at Riga. The bishop naturally 
sympathizes with his countrymen, and feels very little respect 
for the prejudices of the Lutheran heretics, whom he would 
not be at all sorry to see taking their departure from the scene 
of his spiritual labours. The late bishop, indeed, allowed his 
zeal to carry him so far, that serious and sanguinary riots were 
the consequence, the exact nature of which it is not easy to 
divine from the few imperfect explanations that were allowed to 
transpire through the medium of the German press. The 
government, however, deemed it prudent to remove the over 
zealous prelate, and another has been appointed in his stead. 
Should the Russians eventually gain their suit, and obtain ad- 
mission to the corporate offices, the whole aspect of the city will 
be changed. ‘The Germans will probably retire in a body, 
will abandon the management of their public affairs altogether, 
and the magistrates will then become as servile to the governor, 
and as accessible to bribery, as they are in the other cities of 
the empire. It is probable, however, that the burghers will fight 
the battle sturdily for many years to come, and there is no 
knowing what events may be yet in the womb of time, to rescue 
the Germanism of Riga from the justly-dreaded Russification 
with which it is threatened. ; 

While this struggle is going on among the great, there is ano- 
ther that proceeds among the journeymen mechanics of the two 
nations. In Riga the old corporation-laws, by which the several 
trades are governed, still bear a close resemblance to the legisla- 
tion of the German cities in the middle ages. Such a system, 
however, is entirely at variance with the customs of Russia, 
where every mechanical trade is free; where every man may 
use his own discretion whether he shall take to the making of 
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shoes, the building of houses, or the painting of posts; and 
where every man is left to choose and change his calling, just as 
he pleases, and as often as he pleases. A Russian arrives at 
Riga in search of work, and he is annoyed, and not without 
reason, to find himself controlled by a multitude of vexatious 
regulations, of which he never dreamt in the interior of Russia, 
and which he cannot but look upon as at once unjust and 
absurd. ‘Take the following as a specimen: 


“A Russian mason shall be permitted to undertake repairs in 
the suburbs, with the exception of vaulted cellars and chimneys in 
such buildings as are more particularly exposed to the danger of fire, 
such as breweries, distilleries, &c., but he shall not be qualified to 
undertake any work of the kind within the city. 

“A Russian potter is allowed to mend old stoves within the city, 
but not.to set new ones. In the suburbs, however, he may set new 
stoves, but he is to do so subject to the superintendence of the German 
corporation of potters. 

“Tt shall be permitted to Russian carpenters to build even new 
houses in the suburbs, provided the cost of labour in the erection does 
not exceed 500 rubles banco, and provided also, that the foundation, 
the cellaring, and those parts more particularly liable to fire, shall be 
constructed under the superintendence of a master belonging to the 
corporation of masons.”’ 


There are a multitude of similar regulations in force, but these 
may suffice to give an idea of the constant skirmishing be- 
tween Russian and German journeymen, that must be going on 
in the cellars and about the stoves of Riga. 

We have said that in the times of chivalry, the burghers of 
Riga (and the same remark applies to most of the other cities) 
had also their orders and military fraternities, and some of these 
have continued in existence down to the present day. Among 
these, that of the Black Chiefs, or Schwarzen Héaupter, once quite 
as formidable a body as the name would seem to imply, has 
degenerated into a kind of Bacchanalian club. The Black 
Chiefs, like the military orders of the day, were to be all bache- 
lors, though they contracted no obligation to remain so for the 
rest of their lives. They bound themselves to defend the town 
against all enemies that should attack it; but in peaceable times 
these city champions were not unfrequently themselves the first 
to disturb tranquillity, and in all intestine disputes, an evil from 
which few cities were free in the middle ages, the Black Chiefs 
were certain to play a prominent part. In those times all the 
towns of the provinces had their Black Chiefs, but at present 
the association exists only in Riga and Reval, and consists of the 
young men of those two cities, who meet together merely for 
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convivial purposes, are exceedingly exclusive in the admission of 
new members, and, as a matter of course, retire from the club 
when they marry. In all public processions, the Black Chiefs 
continue to hold their place, as one of the regularly constituted 
bodies in the state. 

Among the trading cities of the Baltic, Riga is by far the 
most ancient, and its imports and exports are larger than those 
of any other Russian port, with the exception of St. Petersburg, 
which owes its great commercial prosperity to the extraordinary 
privileges with which the ge of its sovereigns has endowed 
it. Riga stands at the mouth of a spleadid river, which, with 
its tributary streams, presents a natural inland navigation of 
nearly a thousand English miles. Corn, linseed, hemp, flax, 
tallow, and timber form the chief articles of export. For the 
growth of wheat the climate of these provinces is but little suited, 
but the Riga rye is celebrated throughout all those countries 
where black bread forms the staple diet. The hemp of Riga is 
no less famous, and the magistrates of the city, in order to pre- 
serve the character of the hemp, do every thing in their power 
to prevent the inferior qualities from being brought into the 
market. For this purpose a corporation, known to merchants under 
the name of Braker, are appointed, who examine every parcel of 


hemp and flax before it can be offered for sale, determine its quality 


by ee it to the first, second, third, or fourth class, and turn 


back whatever is not thought sufficiently good for the market. A 
similar tribunal for the adjudication of hemp and flax exists at 
St. Petersburg, but the hemp-judges there, like all Russian 
judges, have the reputation of being of easy access to golden 
arguments, and even the Riga braker are said to have become 
a little Russified. ‘* Thirty or forty years ago,” says Mr. Kohl, 
‘ the mark of the Riga braker enjoyed such celebrity through- 
out the whole commercial world, that even in Spain a bale of 
hemp or flax bearing the official stamp passed from hand to hand 
without further examination, every merchant readily paying for 
it the price corresponding with the mark that it bore.” 

Timber has been an important article of export from Riga for 
centuries, and still the forests of Volhynia, and of the other pro- 
vinces watered by the tributaries of the Dwina, show no signs of 
exhaustion, but continue to furnish England and Holland with 
the finest firs and pines in the world. The merchants of Ri 
buy the wood while it is yet growimg among the marshes of the 
interior; and for this purpose they employ a class of men known 
under the denomination of tree-climbers, who go and examine the 
trees for their employers. The climber, when he finds a tree that 
suits his purpose, measures the length and thickness, puts his mark 
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upon it, and having concluded the bargain, orders it to be cut 
down. This is done at the merchant’s risk, who has no redress if 
on the arrival of the wood at Riga, the climber is found to have 
been at fault with respect to the quality. The tree-climber, it 
may be supposed, must be well paid for an office which requires 
iudgment, and causes a considerable degree of personal fatigue. 
To climb a large tree, and determine its value, entitles the man 
to a fee of eight or ten silver rubles, and it is generally two years 
afterwards before the tree has performed its tedious journey to 
the harbour of Riga, and enabled the merchant to estimate the 
value of his agent’s judgment. 

The most important part of the trade of Riga is carried on with 
England. Three-fifths of the exports, on an average, are bound 
for English ports; and of the twelve or fifteen hundred foreign 
vessels that arrive in the course of the year, more than half gene- 
rally carry the British flag. 

Before we leave Riga, we must say a few words about two 
popular festivals that are annually celebrated, and which are in 
themselves calculated to excite a lively interest, independently of 
that for which they stand indebted to the antiquity of their 
origin. These are—the Feast of Flowers and the Feast of 
Hunger-Sorrow. The Feast of Flowers is celebrated on St. 
John’s day (24th June); but this is merely the effect of accident, 
this day having been set apart as one of rejoicing, long before 
the name of St. John was known in these provinces. The pagan 
Lives and Lettes worshipped the Goddess of Joy, of Spring, and 
of Flowers, under the name of Ligho. On the return of spring, 
her festival was celebrated. The entire population of the country 
decorated themselves with flowers, assembled about the lakes and 
the rivers, offered sacrifices to the goddess, and spent the whole 
of the ensuing night in dancing, singing, and carousing. Au 
fond, the day 1s celebrated much in the same way now as it was a 
thousand years ago. The only difference is, that Ligho’s day 
happens to coincide with St. Febaie day (a feast retained by the 
Lutheran Church), in consequence of which the whole affair has 
been, in some measure, Christianized; and in all the songs appro- 
priated to the occasion, the names of Ligho and St. John are 
mingled in edifying confusion. Indeed, St. John is treated in a 
more free and easy style than the heathen goddess, his name 
beimg usually shortened into the familiar brevity of Johnny— 
** Ligho, Johnny, Ligho,” being the burden of the thousand and 
one ditties that resound throughout the three provinces on this 
seemingly so happy night. Young and old; nobles, burghers, and 
peasants; all appear on this day to throw reason and sobriety 
overboard, and to abandon themselves to noise and gaiety. The 
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very houses and cattle are hung with flowers and green branches, 
the floors of the rooms are strewn with leaves, and the dancing, 
singing, and drinking, which commence early in the day, are in 
general most nn protracted till an early hour on the en- 
suing morning. It may easily be supposed that on such an occa- 
sion, a city of 50,000 inhabitants must require a very ample 
supply of flowers and green branches. From many miles around 
Riga, hundreds of peasants come pouring in, at peep of day, with 
their wreaths and nosegays, and one of the prettiest fairs that can 
well be imagined is thus formed, adding greatly to the effect of 
the scene. “The rose, at that season particularly abundant, is the 
favourite flower; and more than one gardener of the vicinity is 
supposed to sell upwards of 4000 roses in the course of the ies 
Stalls and shows of every description arise in the market-place, 
and in the evening the whole town is lighted up in the gayest 
manner, while many parties go singing through the streets, and 
gondolas, with bands of music, are gliding joyously over the 
bosom of the majestic Dwina. 

The Feast of Hunger-Sorrow falls in the month of August. 
It is kept up, as tradition says, to commemorate the raising of a 
protracted siege, which occurred in the early history of the town, 
and during which the inhabitants suffered dreadfully from famine. 
The anniversary of the day on which the siege was raised, is still 
celebrated by a public feast given to the poor. All who are 
hungry and sorrowful are on that day to be regaled at the cost of 
the city. Public tables are laid out under tents, where every 
comer is welcome to sit down and feast sumptuously for at least 
one day m the year. In private houses dinner-parties are the 
order of the day; and acts of kindness to the poor are deemed by 
the Riga burghers the most suitable tribute to the memory of 
their gallant ancestors. This holiday has been greatly enlivened 
of late years, since a Russian town has sprung up outside of the 
city gates. It happens, that on the same day (6th August), the 
Russians celebrate one of their favourite festivals, namely, the 
“ Consecration of the Fruit.” Before this day, the genuine 
Russian thinks that apples, pears, plums, &c., must not be eaten; 
but when the day of the consecration has arrived, they abandon 
themselves to the enjoyment of these delicacies without the 
slightest reserve, though even then they have scarcely had time 
to ripen in these northern regions. 

Not far from the mouth of the Dwina, nearly in the centre of 
the gulf of Riga, lies the little island of Rouno. In all the other 
islands of Livonia and Esthonia, the peasantry, like those on the 
continent, have been reduced to slavery by their German con- 
querors; but in Rouno there are neither serfs nor lords. The in- 
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habitants, a simple-minded community of freemen, enjoy under 
the Russian sceptre a degree of liberty little inferior to what they 
could hope for under the wildest democracy. They pay annual tn- 
bute to the emperor; and this payment (about 1000 silver rubles) 
exonerates them from every other burden. No Russian is known to 
have ever set foot on their land .Their Lutheran pastor, and a Ger- 
man justice of the peace, are the only two individuals recognised as 
entitled to exercise any authority over the islanders. It is difficult 
to imagine a community in which the principle of liberty and 
equality can be more completely carried out. The inhabitants 
are evidently of Scandinavian origin. oe speak the Swedish 
language; but there exists no record to mark the period at which 
the island was first colonized by the Swedes. How they have 
kept themselves distinct for so many centuries from the native 
races of Livonia,—how they have failed to excite the cupidity of 
the several conquerors by whom the neighbouring provinces have 
at different periods been overrun,—are questions to which it would 
now be difficult to return an answer. 

Rouno is surrounded on all sides by extensive sandbanks, and on 
these are caught the chief portion of the fish consumed by the good 
citizens of Riga. The summer fishery, however, forms but a 
secondary object with the islanders, who look to the winter for 
their real harvest. The gulf of Riga is every winter rendered 
innavigable by the masses of ice then floating about in it, and 
which are prevented from driving out to sea, by the islands that 
lie as a barrier at the entrance to the gulf. In severe seasons 
these masses freeze together, and the whole gulf then presents an 
unbroken field of ice. At the extreme point of Courland, 
Domesniis, an accumulation of ice takes place every year, and 
often extends to the opposite island of Oesel, but to the west of 
these points the sea always continues open. On the borders of 
these ice-fields are the favourite haunts of the seals, particularl 
towards the close of winter, when the sun begins to diffuse a little 
warmth, but before it has become powerful enough to dissolve the 
solid mass by which the waves are still held in check. At this 
period it is that the fishermen of Rouno start upon an expedition, 
on the result of which they place their main dependence for the 
rest of the year. If the gulf’ is completely frozen over they proceed 


in sledges, but this isa facility enjoyed only in very severe winters; 
in general they go out in small undecked boats, in which they often 
brave wind, weather, and ice, for months together. On these oc- 
casions they lay in a two months’ stock of provisions, and take 
a solemn leave of their wives and families, as men who are going 
on an expedition of extreme danger. They mostly shoot the 
seals with rifles, though, if they can get near enough to the fat 
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stranger while he is taking his nap on the ice, they despatch him 
with clubs and harpoons. All these articles are of their own 
manufacture, even their rifles, which are said to be admirably 
made, and as each man is generally the father of his own gun, he 
is familiar with its tricks, and rarely fails to turn up his game. 
Many of these daring fellows are at times swept into a watery 
grave; but they are familiar with the dangers which they have to 
encounter, and, therefore, for the most part return in safety, and 
well laden with spoil, to their island home. When the little 
homeward-bound fleet is discerned on the edge of the horizon, 
the news flies like wildfire from one end of Rouno to the other. 
The women, the children, and the old men assemble on the strand 
and welcome the returning heroes with the discharge of fire-arms, 
and other tumultuous demonstrations of joy, and by the time the 
boats reach the shore, a grand banquet has been prepared, in which 
the whole population of the island participate, and at which they 
may fairly be excused, after the dangers, hardships, and separation 
of several months, if their gaiety is not restrained within the 
bounds which prudence might be likely to prescribe. This ex- 
pedition is always undertaken on joint account, and the produce, 
when realized, is divided according to the boats and stores which 
each has contributed. In the same way the corn, sugar, coffee, 
tea, and similar articles of luxury, are almost always purchased 
on joint account, and afterwards distributed among the several 
families on the island. 

The system of jurisprudence in Rouno is as primitive as the 
rest of its social organization. Heinous crimes are of very rare 
oecurrence, and when they do occur, the offender is delivered up 
without ceremony to the authorities at Riga, to deal with him ac- 
cording to their good pleasure. The only judicial punishment 
which the inhabitants themselves enforce, is banishment from the 
island. When they are dissatisfied with the conduct of one of 
their community,—if, for instance, he is an habitual drunkard, or 
cowardly and lazy when the seal-hunting expedition is about to 
start,—he is first taken to task and admonished in due succession 
by his relatives and the pastor, and if, after a time, he should not 
reform, the heads of the different families meet together and pro- 
nounce a sentence of banishment. The delinquent is then put 
into a boat, and carried over to the continent, where he is set on 
shore to seek his fortune, but to Rouno he must never think of 
returning. Some yearsago the governor of Riga thought proper 
to interfere in the case of a drunken vagabond, whom his fellow 
islanders had expelled from their community, and whom the 
governor ordered them to suffer to return. Finding that the 
governor was likely to enforce his commands, a deputation of the 
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islanders were sent to St. Petersburg, where they were admitted 
to an interview with the emperor, to whom they explained their 
traditional customs and privileges, and obtained from him an as- 
surance that they should be allowed to live as their forefathers had 
done. Physically and morally, the people of Rouno are superior 
to the Livonian and Esthonian peasantry. There are even schools 
on the island, and the majority of the children are taught to read 
and write the Swedish language. 

Our little episode about the island of Rouno has detained us 
longer than we intended from the interior of the country, to 
which we will now hasten to turn our attention, and the first ob- 
ject that attracts us, is the university of Dorpat, the very existence 
of which is an anomaly in a country like Russia, where the insti- 
tutions of the country, and the whole system of government, seem 
at variance with the notion of a university based on the principles 
of those of Germany. Dorpat, or Derpt, as it is called by the 
Germans, is known to the Lettes under the name of Terpata, and 
to the Russians under that of Yurieff.* The town was originally 
a Russian colony, founded in the tenth century, but it was after- 
wards taken by the Brothers of the Sword, and thoroughly Ger- 
manised. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries it was a wealthy 
and populous place, a member of the Hanseatic League, and n- 
valled Riga in power and opulence. The sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were its troublous times. More than once the 
city was razed to the ground, and the whole of the inhabitants led 
away into captivity. The last calamity of this kind happened after 
the capture of the place by Peter the Great. The city, however, 
arose each time from its ashes, and has of late years, through the 
favour of the Emperor Alexander, recovered some portion of its 
former importance. The population is supposed, at present, to 
amount to about 12,000; in the fifteenth century it is said to have 
exceeded 40,000. Of the old city not the slightest vestige remains, 
with the exception of the ancient cathedral, the remnants of which 
have been appropriated to the purposes of the university. 

The university of Dorpat, founded by Gustavus Addins, in 


1632, has participated in the troubles and reverses of the city. In 
1656 the town was taken and destroyed by the Russians, and the 
professors had to fly for their lives. In 1667 the university was 
re-established, but, having been driven away again by the Rus- 
sians in 1699, was removed to Pernau, whence, in 1710, on the 
approach of the Russians, the professors fled to Sweden, with their 


* Almost all the towns in these Russo-Germanic provinces have more than one 
name. Reval, for instance, has also the Russian name Kolyvan, the Lettish name 
Dannepills, and the Esthonian name Talline. The German name, however, is 
alone used in all the official documents of the Russian government, 
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library and museum. In 1802 it was re-established and ampl 
endowed by Alexander, since when it has gone on increasing fil, 
in 1841, the number of regular professors amounted to forty, and 
the students to 600; of these, 243 were Livonians, sixty-eight Es- 
thonians, 107 Courlanders, 128 Russians, four Finlanders, twelve 
Poles, and eleven foreigners. ‘The professors are all Germans, with 
the exception of the professor of Russian literature, and a young 
Russian who fills the chair of surgery. Since its re-establishment 
the university of Dorpat has not been able to educate for itself 
a single professor, nor has it greatly distinguished itself either by 
scientific discoveries, or by any eminent literary productions. 
Compared with the universities of Germany, that of Dorpat sinks 
into the shade; but compared with the other five universities of 
Russia, it rises like a colossus among pigmies. A young man who 
has passed his examination at Dorpat 1s received throughout the 
empire as a finished scholar, and the high character of this seat of 
learning contributes greatly to that astonishing influence which 
the three Baltic provinces exercise over the whole of Russia. The 
nobility supply the emperor with generals and statesmen; the 
burghers of Riga and Reval send forth colonies of merchants and 
speculators to St. Petersburg, and to the remotest parts of the em- 
pire; and Dorpat supplies all Russia with physicians and private 
tutor. There is not a town of any importance in the whole em- 
pire where a doctor from Dorpat may not be consulted, and in 
the wealthiest houses of St. Petersburg it is generally to a graduate 
of Dorpat that the education of the children is intrusted. 

The professors are well paid. They receive, in general, twice 
as much money, and have only half as much to do, as their 
brethren at the universities of Germany. ‘They live also in much 
greater harmony with one another than is generally the case in 
Germany, where there is usually more activity and emulation, 
which, in their turn, give rise to jealousies and disputes. In Dor- 
pat, this is never likely to be the case. There, one professor only 
is appointed to each department of learning and science, who, 
when once he has got his place, is in little danger of being de- 
throned by the superior merit of a rival, and knows that after 
having served the university for a certaim number of years, he will 
be allowed to retire on a liberal pension, to spend the remainder of 
his days in learned leisure in Germany, in Italy, or whithersoever 
his own predilections may direct him. 

The liberal provision made for them by the Russian government 
makes the professors indolent. ‘There are forty professors at Dor- 
pat, and there are at least eighty professors and teachers at the 
gymnasia, or grammar-schools of the several towns, and yet it is 
but rarely that any literary work of more importance than a com- 
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limentary poem, a sermon, a directory, or a price current, issues 
From any of the printing-presses of the three German provinces, 
During the first nine months of 1840, according to Mr. Kohl, 120 
works were published; eighty-four in the German, seven in the 
Latin, seven in the Russian, eighteen in the Lettish, and six in the 
Esthonian language. The Latin productions were dissertations 
composed by Dorpat professors; the Lettish and Esthonian were 
chiefly prayer-books and religious tracts; and among the German 
publications were collections of songs, copies of verses, reports of 
savings banks, and bible societies; scarcely one was of a character 
to excite any but a merely local interest. 

Six newspapers are published in the provinces, namely, one at 
each of the following places: Riga, Reval, Dorpat, Pernau, 
Mitau, and Libau. There are six or seven periodicals of a light 
literary character, and there is one, the Inland, of Dorpat, which 
makes some pretensions to science, and has published many 
valuable articles in illustration of the history and statistics of 
Russia.* 

The traveller who passes along the high-road to St. Petersburg, 
is apt to conceive a more unfavourable idea of the country than 
it deserves. He sees nothing but a succession of forests and 
marshes, with the occasional variety of a sandy waste, and here 
and there a solitary house of no very inviting exterior, or a 
boorish animal that walks on two legs, and disguises the form 
that nature gave him, by covering his own skin with that of a 
sheep. The country seems flat and foggy; the vegetation mono- 
tonous. A severe winter occupies fully one-half of the year; a 
spring can scarcely be said to exist; the summer is short and 
oppressively hot, and the autumn gloomy, rainy, and dirty. The 


* Several chapters of Mr. Kohl’s work are devoted to an account of Narva and 
Reval, and of his journey through Esthonia to St. Petersburg; but those cities 
and the manner of travelling are so admirably described in the “ Letters from the 
Baltic,” that we are the more disposed to refer our readers to that work for 
information, as;we wish to preserve the remainder of the space that can be given to 
the present article, for an eccount of the social condition of the interior, which 
though slightly sketched in the work just alluded to, is pictured in a more finished 
manner by the author more immediately before us. The “Letters from the 
Baltic” are the work of a lady who went over to visit a married sister resident 
in the interior of Esthonia. They are written in an easy and graceful style, and 
inspire the reader with all that interest which a well-composed personal narrative 
rarely fails to excite. She saw, indeed, but the surface of society, and was too 
much occupied by the hospitable attentions of her kind relatives to have time 
to study the causes of those social phenomena, of which she has presented so 
able and so vivid a picture. Her descriptions of what may be called the “high 
life” of Esthonia are excellent: of the people, in the proper sense of the word, 
she saw but little; but this must almost always be the case with lady travellers. 
None will enjoy her book more than those who have made themselves acquainted 
with the substance of Mr. Kohl’s. 
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climate, upon the whole, is an intermediate step between that of 
Russia and that of Germany, the extreme dampness being its 
least agreeable characteristic. The northern winds that in Russia 
arrest the course of every stream within their reach, are moderated 
very materially by the influence of the Baltic, ere they arrive in 
these provinces. When, in St. Petersburg, all has long assumed 
the aspect of a Siberian winter, Livonia and Courland are still 
deluged with rain, and the whole country still wears the appear- 
ance of an endless and bottomless swamp. In October and No- 
vember the rain, though seldom heavy, is almost incessant, and the 
existence of the sun during those two months may fairly have 
been a matter of doubt to the ancient pagan inhabitants of the 
country. Many of the swamps that owe their being to this 
extreme moisture of the climate, are dangerous of approach 
throughout the greater part of the year, and there are said to be 
some which it is not safe to cross even in the severest winter. 
Some of the marshes have been drained, but there are others that 
have hitherto defied all the ingenuity of man. In some of the 
moors, the mossy fibres are found in one entangled mass to the 
extent of twenty or thirty feet below the surface. These act as 
a sponge to absorb and retain the moisture, and a drain cut 
through such a moor carries off only the water close to its sides. 
Indeed, where, under favourable circumstances, an owner has 
succeeded in draining one of these moors, he has seldom been 
remunerated for his trouble, the mossy weeds springing up in 
such abundance as to make it impossible to grow either grass or 
corn upon the ground. Some of these swamps cover a space of 
more than twenty English square miles. Esthonia is the driest of 
the three provinces, Livonia decidedly the most marshy. 

This dampness of the soil is so general, that there are few parts 
of the country in which it is not found necessary to intersect the 
cornfields with drains. The roads must every where be formed by 
embankments, from which the snow is often drifted away by the 
wind, making travelling at times very disagreeable in winter, 
when it is only with great difficulty that the sledges can be 
dragged over the bare dykes. 

The lakes are numerous but seldom picturesque, their banks 
being mostly formed by reedy swamps or gloomy forests; but 
these inland waters are tenanted by an abundance of fish, and 
enlivened by myriads of waterfowl of every kind. The phe- 
nomena of swimming islands are of frequent occurrence in a 
Livonian lake. The astonishing depth to which the roots of the 
moss descend, form a close network that keeps the soil together, 
and holds it in a state of buoyancy on the wsation of the water. 

A rich vegetation covers these islands, which the peasants 
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often fasten to the shore with ropes, and then drive their cattle 
there to graze. When the spongy mass has imbibed too great 
a quantity of moisture, it sinks and disappears; but after a while 
the subaqueous vegetation, by the gas which it engenders, becomes 
buoyant, and returns to the surface. 

The lakes and swamps play a prominent part in the early history 
of the country, where, owing to the flatness of the land, they 
constituted the only natural means of defence against hostile 
aggressions. An ‘sland in a lake was in those days always a 
favourite site for the erection of a town or a castle, and though 
circumstances have changed, the seats of the nobility are still 
often found to occupy the spots chosen by the feudal ancestors of 
the present possessors. 

A large part of the country is thus naturally withdrawn from 
the cultivation of man; nevertheless, the Baltic provinces, upon 
the whole, must not be supposed to be unproductive. There is 
no country where rye, barley, and flax thrive so well, and agri- 
culture is in a far more advanced state than in any other part of 
Russia. For many centuries, indeed, the German provinces on 
the Baltic have been the chief granary of Europe, and their 
forests have supplied the navies of the world with their most 
valuable materials. The system of agriculture, however, is so 
different from any thing to be met with in western Europe, that 
it will be necessary to enter a little into detail to make the matter 
intelligible to our readers. 

With the exception of the immediate vicinity of the towns, 
the whole land of the three provinces is parcelled out into large 
estates, of which there are said to be about 2500, of an average 
extent of about fourteen English square miles, or about 9000 
acres. An estate (Guttsherrschaft) of the average size generally 
contains about forty groups of peasants’ cottages (Bauergehéfte), 
and about 500 inhabitants. There are estates which extend to 
200, to 400, and even to 1000 English square miles, with 500 
groups of cottages, and 10,000 inhabitants; and there are others 
with only five or ten groups of cottages upon them, and fifty or 
100 inhabitants; but, on the whole, property is more equally 
divided than either in Russia or Poland. In the German pro- 
vinees the principle of primogeniture prevents the land from 
being partitioned, and tends at the same time to prevent a num- 
ber of estates from accumulating in the same hands. Where, 
however, two or three estates happen to fall into the possession of 
the same owner, they are seldom united together, but are kept 
completely distinct, and administered by different stewards and 
agents. he existing division is, with very few exceptions, the 
same that has prevailed since the first conquest by the Germans; 
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and many of the feudal distinctions between the different estates 
have been preserved to the present day. Two adjoining estates 
often present striking contrasts in the manners and costume of the 
peasants, and even in their moral and physical character; for it is 
no uncommon thing to hear that the people on one estate are 
notorious throughout the country for their knavish propensities or 
their brutality of manner, while those on the next property are 
famed far and wide for the integrity of their dealings, and theix 
civilized deportment. In this there is nothing surprising, when 
we recollect the state of abject bondage in which the peasantry 
were kept till within the last few years. The proprietors of the 
soil were extremely jealous of any intercourse between their own 
serfs and those on neighbouring estates. Intermarriages were 
rarely permitted; and sometimes the landlord would take a fancy 
to prescribe some distinctive costume for his own people. Different 
systems of treatment will also affect the characters of the peasantry. 
One proprietor establishes schools, and knows how to unite a 
good system of discipline with a kind and equitable demeanour 
towards his vassals; while on the very next estate, perhaps, every 
thing is in complete confusion, and the peasants fleeced and 
oppressed in every imaginable way. 

The organization of each of these 2500 estates is nearly the 
same. At the side of a lake, on a slight eminence, or on the 
bank of a stream, stands the owner's chateau, called by the Lettes 
muisha, by the Esthonians mois, and by the Germans hof. This 
hof consists generally of twenty or thirty large buildings, in- 
cluding houses for the accommodation of visitors, others for the 
stewards and agents of the owner, together with stables, mills, 
distilleries, spirit-shops,* barns, and other outhouses; so that the 
whole forms a very respectable village, and in America would be 
looked on as an infant city. Around the hof lies the hofesfelde, 
or the land of which the owner himself superintends the cultiva- 
tion. The hofesfelde usually comprises the best land; and if the 
estate be small, the owner will probably keep the whole of it in 
hand. On the larger estates, also, the owner makes the hofesfelde 
a3 large as he well can; or where the extent of his possessions 
makes a subdivision necessary, he partitions his estate into six, 
eight, or ten parts, each of which 1s called a bethof, and has a 
certain number of peasants assigned to it. To each group of 
cottages a piece of ground is attached, which is cultivated for 
their joint account, one of the peasants being answerable to the 
landlord for the rent, which is almost always paid in labour or in 


* Every landlord retains for himself the monopoly of retailing spirits to his 
tenants, and the spirit-shop often affords an important addition to his revenue. 
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kind. Each of these groups of cottages forms again a little com- 
munity in itself, having its own rye-field, its barley-field, its flax- 
field, its little wood, its own cattle, and a common for grazing. 

When the country was first conquered by the Brothers of the 
Sword, the land was divided into three equal parts. One-third 
became the property of the order, one-third was reserved for the 
bishops and priests, and the remaining third was distributed 
among the German adventurers who had assisted in the subjuga- 
tion. The lands of the church and the order were, in the course 
of time, frequently alienated. What remained of them after the 
dissolution of the order and the reformation of the church, became 
the property of the crown, or was assigned for the endowment of 
the Lutheran churches. At present, the crown and the church 
together own less than a third of the land, and very nearly two- 
thirds are in the hands of private owners. Some estates belong 
to the Ritterschaft, or provincial parliament, and a few estates of 
no great extent belong to the corporations of the towns. Accord- 
ing to the nature of the tenure, the estates are classed as—crown 
estates, private estates, pastorats-giter or church estates, ritterschaft 
estates, and city lands. 

The crown estates are mostly farmed out, at a rent much 
below their real value, to those who have sufficient interest at 
court to obtain such favours. Such a grant from the crown, for a 
stipulated period of years, is called an arrende, and many a man 
becomes an object of envy to his acquaintance, when they learn 
that he has been fortunate enough to obtain a good arrende. The 
church estates are generally managed by the incumbent of the 
living, who is sometimes quite as great a man as the patron to 
whom he owes the preferment. The value of different livings 
varies, of course, considerably; but, generally speaking, the Lu- 
theran clergy in the Baltic provinces enjoy a fair provision. 

Rye and barley form the chief food of the lower classes; and in 
comparison with these, every other produce of agriculture sinks 
into insignificance in the estimation of the Livonian landlord. 
Some wheat is grown in the provinces, and even in Finland; but 
only as an article of luxury, and very rarely for export. Potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, and other descriptions of produce, in which the 
ae may be said to be at issue with the farmer, receive but 
ittle attention. Near those towns, in whose suburbs the Russians 


have established colonies, large fields of cabbages are sure to mark 
the progress of the Slavonian race; but the Lette and the Esthonian 
care for little else but their rye bread and their barley porridge. 
Artificial grasses, or indeed any other descriptions of food for 
the cattle than nature has provided, are rarely dreamt of. A few 
landowners may here and there have attempted such an innova- 
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tion; but they are only exceptions that prove more strongly the 
generality of the rule. The cattle are small and meager, and, 
like the people of the country, obliged to content themselves with 
little. Ifthe season be good, man and beast find abundant means 
to satisfy their hunger; and if it be bad, they get on as well as 
they can, and comfort themselves with the hope of better times 
next year. 

In no country, perhaps, is farming carried on upon so large a 
scale as in the Baltic provinces of Russia. A ryofehd of 500 or 
600 acres, or a meadow of nearly as many thousands, is nothing 
uncommon. On many estates will be found forests of thirty or 
forty English square miles in extent: herds of cows are kept to 
supply milk and butter to the family at the hof; and the horses 
maintained for luxury and labour would suffice to mount a squa- 
dron of cavalry. A hundred hands are employed where, in Eng- 
land or Germany, a dozen would be thought amply sufficient. 
The building of a house reminds a stranger of the life and bustle 
of an anthill. Small and great, young and old, men and women, 
all are busy hammering and tearing away, till the new tenement 
stands complete. If a wood is to be cleared, 400 or 500 work- 
men turn out at once, chopping, and sawing, and digging at the 
roots. At harvest-time a hundred scythes will be seen at work in 


the same field, while a hundred pair of female hands follow to 
bind the sheaves, and fifty waggons at a time — be seen wend- 


ing their way homeward with the golden ears. Haymaking pro- 
ceeds on the same wholesale principle; it would sometimes be 
hopeless to attempt counting the carts that come laden from the 
marshes; but often the hay is left on the wet ground where it was 
cut, till the winter snows allow it to be carried home in sledges. The 
stewards and superintendents, in the mean time, may be seen 
cantering about on horseback, and directing the operations of the 
little army of labourers. Where the drivers relax in their vigi- 
lance, the labourers relax in their diligence. On the spot to 
which the superintendent's eyes are directed, all is bustle and 
exertion; every where else the little swarm are preparing for re- 
newed efforts by a temporary cessation from labour. Their im- 
plements are rude and primitive. The harrow consists of a few 
young fir-trees fastened together, with some of the stumps of the 
ranches remaining; yet this, according to their own account, 
answers better than any of the improved harrows which some 
proprietors have attempted to introduce from abroad. 

The peasants, for the most part, receive no payment for their 
labour. They are ordered together when any work is wanted to 
be done, and the sticks of the drivers are used with very little 
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reserve, where forcible arguments are thought necessary to over- 
come the natural sluggishness of a slave. The law indeed has 
manumitted the serf, and if he choose to quit the estate, and carry 
his labour to the nearest town, his landlord has no power to pre- 
vent him; but the majority must remain on the land, where 
they depend so entirely on their landlord for subsistence, that his 
power has been but little curtailed by the legal change in their 
condition. ‘To see the merciless manner in which the stick is 
used in the field,” says our author, “ one is tempted to wonder 
that Heaven's blessing should be so richly bestowed on the 
labour.” 

The summers are short and warm, and the corn ripens with 
astonishing rapidity. The green plant that springs in May from 
the soil, falls in J a already before the scythe. As an infinity of 
work has now to be done in a short time, day and night are oc- 
cupied alike, and with little intermission, by the husbandman, 
The mowing, in the opinion of most of the Livonian agriculturists, 
ought always to be done at night, when the damp dew prevents 
the grain from becoming loose and falling from the ear. It were 
a pity, indeed, to lose the beautiful summer-nights of a Livonian 
harvest, when the heat of day is tempered, but by no means sub- 
dued, while the fields resound with the songs of the women, and 
work of every kind goes on more briskly than by day. 

The feast of harvest home is celebrated at the hof by a ban- 
quet, to which the whole population of the estate is summoned, 
when brandy and beer are supplied without reserve, and the young 
peasants dance away the night to the music of fiddles and bag- 
pipes. On some estates, where the population is counted by thou- 
sands, the festival assumes the character of a fair, and no little 
preparation is wanted to satisfy the appetites of so numerous an 
assemblage of hungry guests. Oxen are roasted whole, soup and 
porridge are cooked in boilers of enormous dimensions, and pota- 
toes, herrings, cheeses, apples, &c., are heaped together in huge 
piles, that each may help himself to his own hking. The peasants 
delight exceedingly in these merrymakings, at which the character 
of the people may be studied by a stranger with advantage. This 
feast is called Talkus by the Esthonians, and Vakke by the Livo- 
nians. ‘The etymology of these words is of very ancient origin. 
Talk signifies a labour undertaken, not for wages, but for a feast; 
something like the “ frolics” that occur so frequently in the thinly- 
settled parts of North America. Before the conquest by the 
Germans, the original inhabitants of these provinces were in the 
frequent habit of calling their neighbours together to any labour 
that required an unusual number of hands, and the workmen, 
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when the task was over, were rewarded for their voluntary aid by 
a feast and a dance. 

After harvest, there commences for the agriculturist of these 
northern provinces an operation unknown to the farmers of the 
rest of the world. Whether owing to the dampness of the 
climate or to some other local cause, it is considered necessary to 
secure the rye by half-roasting it. This is done in large buildings 
constructed for the purpose, with stoves sufficiently powerful to 
raise the temperature to 120 or 140 degrees of Fahrenheit. This 
dries the corn effectually, facilitates the process of thrashing, 
secures the grain against the attacks of the worm, and is supposed 
to give to the rye of Riga that hardness and durability to which 
it owes much of the favour that it enjoys throughout the mercan- 
tile world. This custom, which dates back to the time antecedent 
to the German invasion, must cost the landowners of the three 
Baltic provinces several millions of rubles annually, for fuel, and 
for the building and repairing of the barns in which the corn is dried. 

On a few estates, English thrashing-machines have been intro- 
duced; on others, improvement has reached only to the flail, 
which in most parts of England is now discarded as out of date; 
but in the majority the system of thrashing is of a much more 
primitive kind, the operation being performed by a huge roller 
with projecting pegs which is dragged over the corn by horses. 
In some places the corn is thrashed out simply by horses, as in the 
Scythian steppes, and in some even by men dancing about on the 
corn to the accompaniment of a vocal chorus. To separate the corn 
from the chaff, the Livonian relies wholly upon the windsof heaven, 
and when these withhold their aid the work must be postponed 
from day to day till they relent; this — are seldom long in 
doing, for there are few countries more amply supplied with windy 
weather of every variety. 

During winter half the population is occupied in the con- 
veyance of goods of one kind or other. Corn and timber are 
taken to the towns, and firewood is cut and carried home. In 
summer many of the forests are inaccessible owing to the marshy 
nature of the soil, which must be hardened by the frost before the 
workmen can venture upon it. The snow, moreover, when jit has 
lain a few days, and been beaten into a smooth mass by successive 
sledges, presents a railroad, constructed as it were by the hand of 
Nature, over which the heaviest goods may be transported with 
surprising facility. A mild winter is therefore a real calamity to 
all classes. The peasant can obtain no fuel for his stove, and the 
landlord, unable to send his rye to Riga, sees himself deprived of 
his accustomed revenue. The inhabitants are indeed at the mercy 
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of every season, and if any one fails to perform its expected work, 
serious distress is the certain consequence. Should June be dry, 
the hay harvest is certain to fail, and the cattle will then die by 
thousands of famine in the ensuing winter. Should spring be 
unfavourable to the barley-fields, hunger and want may be looked 
for as inmates of the peasant’s cottage, for his barley porridge is 
his daily meal, and it is only on few estates that he has as yet been 
taught to provide against its absence, by planting potatoes, turnips, 
and other esculent roots. A failure of the rye harvest, however, 
is the crowning calamity; the landlord is then without money and 
unable to meet his engagements, and the peasant is often reduced 
to the last stage of suffermg by the absolute want of food. 

The degraded state of vassalage in which we find the native 
races living, under their German conquerors, appears to have been 
the gradual effect of circumstances, rather than the result of any 
legislative institution. The Germans do not appear to have ever 
passed a positive law to reduce the peasantry to personal bondage, 
nor have the antiquarians of Dorpat been able to ascertain the 

recise period at which the system of serfage came into operation. 
t is evident, however, that as soon as the Germans felt themselves 
secure in their conquest, they made themselves the exclusive lords 
of the soil, and admitted no Lette or Esthonian to any office of 
trust or power. The conquered races did not at once tamely sub- 
mit to this confiscation of their lands, and frequent insurrections 
took place, which, as they always terminated in the triumph of 
the steel-clad knights and their warlike followers, had only the 
effect of aggravating the condition of the oppressed peasants. 
Many severe regulations were introduced from time to time, by 
way of guarding against future revolts; the German lords gra- 
dually began to exercise an inquisitorial power over the domestic 
relations of the peasant; and as the latter was utterly defenceless, 
having neither temporal nor spiritual redress against a tyranny 
strengthened by military organization and backed by the thunders 
of the church, he descended gradually deeper and deeper in the 
social scale, till he sank to one, even lower, if possible, than that 
held by the negro slave in the southern states of North America. 
The efforts made to soften this state of bondage are of nearly as 
old a date as the bondage itself. Already, in the thirteenth century, 
we find papal ordinances enjoining a more humane treatment of 
the peasantry, “‘ in order that their condition as Christians may 
not be worse than it was when they were still servants of the 
devil.” The conquerors were more than once threatened by the 
pope with the loss of their privileges, ‘‘ if they persisted in imposing 
burdens on the Lettes, and in reducing them to servitude;” and 
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at a later period, those who constrained their vassals to marriage 
were menaced with excommunication. The clergy sought at the 
same time to lighten the load of the peasantry, by increasing the 
number of holidays, on which no forced labour was to be exacted. 
The extent to which oppression was carried may be judged from 
an ordinance, which, San its having been several times renewed, 
would not appear to have been very closely observed, namely, that 
no peasant should be sentenced to death by his lord, except in the 
presence, not only of certain judicial officers belonging to that and 
some adjoining estate, but also of the elders among the people 
themselves. ‘The pious and valiant knights themselves, shamed 
no doubt by the conduct of some of their own body, enacted sta- 
tutes enjoining a milder treatment of the natives, but these statutes 
are couched in terms much too general to have been susceptible of 
a practical application. 

It was not till after the dissolution of the order, and the occu- 
pation of the country by foreign powers, that the remonstrances 
in favour of the oppressed peasants began to be couched in a 
more energetic tone. The kings of Poland, particularly Stephan 
Bathory, showed themselves zealous in the cause of humanity; but 
their hands were tied, to a great extent, by the original treaty 
which ceded the provinces to Poland, in which the preservation of 
all their rights and privileges was guaranteed to the nobles. Ne- 
vertheless, something they were able to effect, by numerous manu- 
missions, and by an improved treatment of the people attached to 
the crown lands. Stephan Bathory had it in contemplation to 
deprive the nobles of the power of inflicting corporal punishment. 
He was desirous of substituting fines for the cruel flagellations to 
which recourse was had so often and so capriciously; but his hu- 
mane design was defeated by the clamour of the peasants them- 
selves, who seem to have stood less in dread of the stick than of 
pecuniary amercement. They were willing to continue to bear 
the ills they had, rather than fly to others they knew not of. 
Bathory conceived the idea of uniting the nobility themselves in 
a plan for the improvement of the condition of their peasants, but 
after his death the benevolent scheme slumbered for a while, till it 
was taken up again when the country fell into the power of the 
Swedes. Charles XI. worked out the idea into a law project, 
which, however, proceeded no farther, till under the Russians the 
project assumed a legislative reality. One step towards the desira- 
ble goal has at length been made, but much, very much, remains 
to be done. The Livonian peasant is no longer indeed by law 
a slave, but his condition is still a disgrace to civilization. 

Under the Swedes, the administration of criminal justice was 
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first taken from the nobility, and assigned to magistrates appointed 
by the government, and these magistrates were directed to travel 
through the country, and listen to the grievances of the people. 
By the establishment of public schools, and of the university of 
Dorpat, Gustavus Adolphus a lightened the condition 
of the peasants by humanizing their lords, and had it not been 
for his premature death, his benevolent plans would probably 
have been carried out to a much greater extent. The successors 
of Gustavus Adolphus persevered in their efforts at reform, and 
Charles XI., there is every reason to believe, would, if he had 
lived long enough, have brought about the emancipation of the 
Livonian serfs; but the wars in which, under Charles XII., the 
Baltic provinces were constantly involved, effaced every vestige 
of the improvements that had so laboriously been effected, and 
when the provinces passed under the Russian sceptre, it was so 
much the interest of Peter the Great to conciliate the nobility, 
that no attempt was made to interfere with them in the administra- 
tion of their estates; so that under him and his immediate suc- 
cessors every thing returned pretty nearly to the state in which 
it had been during the worst of times. The Lettes and Estho- 
nians were prevented from attending the schools established by 
the Swedes, the nobility resumed the exercise of criminal justice 
on their own estates, and such was the complete humiliation of the 
peasants in consequence of the devastations of war and pestilence, 
that even the servile insurrections which had been of so frequent 
occurrence in the earlier history of Livonia, ceased during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century. It was only when the 
impetus given to all Europe by the first events of the French 
revolution began to extend itself to the borders of the Baltic, 
that the peasants, driven to despair, or excited by the spirit of the 
time, rose against their tyrants, and it became necessary to make 
a great military display before the imsurgents could be put down 
again. 

“The revolt had been quelled, but not without a fearful waste 
of human life; and the nobility, of their own accord, now applied 
themselves earnestly to the consideration of the just grievances of 
their vassals. While the convention was sitting at Paris, the 
assembled nobility at Riga were deliberating on the extent to 
which it might be prudent to carry their contemplated reforms; 
but the excesses that shortly afterwards followed in Paris terrified 
the noble reformers, and the nineteenth century arrived before any 
step had really been taken towards the improvement so much 
needed and so diligently discussed. 


In 1802 another insurrection took place under a leader known 
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by the name of “‘ Poor Conrad,” whose achievements obtained for 
him the denomination of the Lettish Bonaparte. His followers 
were soon put down by the artillery of the Russians; but the at- 
tention of the Emperor Alexander, who had just succeeded to the 
throne, was thus called, at the commencement of his reign, to the 
wretched condition of the Livonian and Esthonian peasantry; and 
finding that the deliberations at Riga led to no result, he deter- 
mined to take the affair into his own hands, and appointed a com- 
mission at St. Petersburg, to inquire into the matter, and to sug- 
gest such remedies as might be thought practicable. It was not, 
however, till 1817, that the great scheme of emancipation was 
matured, and as only a certain number (one-fourteenth) of the 

asants were to be annually emancipated, it was only m 1831 
that the last serfs became nominally free labourers in the Baltic 
provinces. It must not, however, be supposed that the present 
condition of a Livonian freeman bears any analogy to that of an 
agricultural labourer in France or England. ‘The peasant has 
acquired the right of leaving the estate on which he was born, and 
of wandering whithersoever he pleases, on giving six months’ no- 
tice of such intention to his lord; but this liberty is accompanied 
by the drawback, that the lord can, by a similar notice, compel 
the peasant to leave his native place, which was not formerly the 
case. There is no likelihood that any but a very severe landlord 
will be abandoned by his peasants, who have every inducement to 
remain with their friends and relatives, and even where the pea- 
sant expresses a wish to remove, the owner of the estate has 
a thousand means in his power of preventing the realization of the 
desigri. There are few persons that do not require occasional 
assistance, in the way of seed, corn, timber for the repair of their 
cottages, &c.; so that when a man, whom it is at all desirable to 
retain, attempts to leave the estate, a heavy bill can easily be made 
out against him, and the claim, which it would be difficult for him 
to dispute, must be satisfied before he can depart. On the other 
hand, the landlord, having now the power of relieving himself of 
every peasant whom he does not think it worth while to retain on 
the land, may often make the poor man’s liberty an instrument of 
great oppression to him. The Lettish peasants, accordingly, are 
often heard to complain of the operation of the new law. The 
have lost all that claim on the kindness of their lords which they 
formerly might prefer. They were wont to call the owner of the 
estate their father, however ill he might often execute his parental 
duties; “ but now,” they say, “ we have lost our father, and kept 
our lord.” When the peasant now attempts to appeal to the kind- 
ness of his landlord, he is often met by the remark, ‘‘ Remember, 
you are not my children now.” . 
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Nor can the peasant be said to have really become a free la- 
bourer. The customs of 1817 were adopted as a guide in drawing 
up for each estate what is called a Gehorchstabelle, in which the 
amount of labour, which each man should be bound to render to 
his landlord, was defined with precision. On each estate a tribu- 
nal (Gemeindegericht) was instituted to protect the interests of the 
tenants; but it is of course next to impossible to prevent this court 
of justice, though composed of individuals chosen from ——- 
tenantry themselves, from being entirely dependent on the land- 
lord. Before the peasant can really become a freeman, the right 
of acquiring landed property must be conceded to him; but of 
such a concession there does not at present appear the most remote 
prospect; such a thing even as a limited lease to a peasant, of the 
cottage he lives in, is a thing unheard of. The social condition of 
other provinces of Russia is opposed to any very sweeping changes 
in this portion of the empire, and a general improvement in the 
relations between the peasants and their lords throughout the do- 
minions of the czar, must precede any further advance of the Livo- 
nian or Esthonian towards freedom. Alexander did intend to ex- 
tend his Livonian reform to Lithuania, but the scheme never 
ripened. It is in Poland, probably, that the next attempt will be 
made to ameliorate the condition of the peasantry, with a view to 
provide a check on the power of the Polish nobility. 

With all its pane the modicum of freedom conceded to 
the Lettes has not failed to bear blessed fruit. The number of 
schools has every where increased, and nearly every where have the 
means of instruction been placed within the reach of the rising 
generation. A clergyman of the name of Wolter is named as the 
individual who imparted the first great impulse to the system of 
popular education, that has of late years made such astonishing 
progress throughout the three provinces. This gentleman dis- 
covered promising talents in a young peasant of the name of 
Bergmann, and had him sent to Prussia to qualify him for a 
teacher. On his return, Bergmann, who fully vustifed the good 
opinion of his patron, was furnished with all the necessary means 
for organizing a model school, which soon acquired a well-merited 
reputation throughout the country. Mr. Wolter’s philanthropic 
example met with imitators. Many benevolent landlords placed 
young peasants under the care of Bergmann, who soon found 
himself at the head of a normal school for the education of 
Lettish schoolmasters. Since then, Mr. Wolter has induced the 
Ritterschaft of Courland to vote funds for the permanent establish- 
ment of a seminary for the education of teachers, which was 
opened in 1840, and to which the anxious hopes are turned of all 
who interest themselves in the regeneration of the Lettish race. 
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As the social improvement of the people advances, the distinc- 
tion of races will in a great measure dies r, and the Lettes and 
Esthonians will become more and more Germanized. The yo 
teachers educated at the seminary will contribute to this nial 
change. The native dialects are too barbarous, or at least are 
deemed so, to become a fitting medium for the instruction of the 
people. In the improved village-schools, accordingly, German 
will be the only language taught; and as German is the language 
of the higher and mide classes, the peasant will be naturally 
pleased to see his children acquiring it. A circumstance occurred 
a few years ago, that will contribute to this Germanization. The 
government commanded that every Lette and Esthonian should 
assume a family name. Surnames till then had been unknown 
among them; and a peasant was usually known only by his bap- 
tismal name and that of the village he lived in. Thus, John 
living at Kinte, was called Kinte’s John; and if there were a 
number of Johns in the same place, they became known by some 

rsonal or characteristic peculiarity, as, ‘“‘ Tall John,” ‘“ Fat 
Fohn,” ‘* Squinting John,” “ Lying John,” ‘“ Good John,” &c. 
As glebe adscripti, such appellations were quite sufficient; but 
when, in consequence of their manumission, many of the peasants 
wandered away to the towns, the want of names was often felt as 
a serious inconvenience, and an order was therefore issued, direct- 
ing every one to provide himself with so necessary a distinction. 
The poor people were in many places grievously puzzled by the 
task so unexpectedly imposed upon them. Some contented them- 
selves by permanently adopting the name of their village; but, in 
most ifistances, the Siam landlord was entreated to relieve his 
tenants of the embarrassment of the choice; and some thousands 
of Lettish peasants were provided off-hand with the names most 
current in Germany, such as Krause, Miiller, Meyer, Bergmann, 
&c. These new appellations are indeed little used among them- 
selves, except in their official relations with the officers of the 
government; and many a peasant finds it difficult, on the spur of 
the moment, when questioned on the subject, to remember his 
own family name. The authoress of the “ Letters from the 
Baltic” gives a humorous account of the difficulty which man 
of the gentry experienced in finding names to satisfy the people 
on their estates. Many wished to adopt the names of their land- 
lords; but the aristocratic pride of the old German nobles forbade 
such a profanation. 

We have hitherto spoken of the three German provinces; but, 
in point of fact, there were originally four provinces. Inger- 


manland, when conquered by Peter the Great, was as much 
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German as Livonia; but the privileges and institutions of Livonia 
and Esthonia were secured first by the capitulation of Riga, and 
afterwards more solemnly by the peace of Nystadt. Ingerman- 
land, on the contrary, was Peter's by right of conquest; it came 
unconditionally into his possession, and he treated it without the 
least reserve, distributing many of the lands among his Russian 
favourites, thus preparing for that Russijication of the province 
which has since taken place. The very names of the estates were 
changed, the German institutions were abolished, and Russian 
substituted. The German proprietors disappeared more and more; 
and at present the very name of Ingermanland has vanished from 
the map, the whole province having been absorbed in the Russian 
government of St. Petersburg. The whole political existence of 
the three remaining provinces now reposes on the capitulation of 
Riga and the peace of Nystadt, without which Livonia and 
Esthonia would long since have sunk into the condition to which 
Ingermanland may be said to haye been degraded. By the terms 
of those two great charters of Germanism in Russia, the cities 
were secured, as we have stated, in the enjoyment of all their old 
corporation laws, and in the use of their language on all official 
occasions, and the provinces were allowed to continue under the 
administration of their local parliaments, in which every possessor 
of a noble estate has a seat and « vote. Some of the stipulations 
of the treaty have been set aside. By the peace of Nystadt, the 
advantages of a free trade were promised to the German provinces; 
but this promise has been evaded, and heavy duties imposed upon 
every article of commerce. The provinces were to have been 
exonerated from the duty of furnishing recruits to the Russian 
army; but this is a privilege that has long ceased to exist. The 
Empress Catherine, indeed, would have swept away the last 
vestige of a distinction between the German provinces and the 
rest of the empire; but Paul repealed the ordinances of his mother, 
and no attempt has since been made by a Russian sovereign to 
imitate the treachery of Catherine. The German laws continue 
in force; and the Russian code has little or no influence in 
Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland. 

The nobles of Esthonia and Livonia are divided into three 
Ritterschaften, the islands of Oesel, Dago, &c., having a Ritterschaft 
or parliament of their own. Each Ritterschaft meets once ever 
three years, at Riga, Reval, or Arensburg. The questions which 


they are allowed to discuss relate to internal improvements, the 
regulation of schools, the appointment to a number of public 
offices, the propriety of petitioning the emperor, and the election 
or admission of new members to the Ritterschaft. The last is, 
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perhaps, that of their privileges to which they attach the highest 
importance; for, by admitting a stranger, they confer on him the 
rights of nobility, without which no one is competent to purchase 
an estate within the province. 

The more value the Germans of Russia attach to their institu- 
tions, the greater is their constant anxiety lest those institutions 
should, sooner or later, be swamped by the constantly encroachin 
elements of a Russian population. e have already descri 
the formation of the Russian suburbs round some of the cities; 
nor must it be supposed that the interior of the provinces has 
remained entirely free from the admixture of Russian elements, 
Nothing contributes more to this than the Russian law on the 
subject of mixed marriages. No attempt is made by the govern- 
ment to constrain the conscience of its protestant or catholic sub- 
jects, and the Greek church has never been distinguished by any 
remarkable zeal to gain over proselytes; but the Greek church is 
extremely jealous and watchful in providing against the defection 
of any of its members, or of the children of any of its members. 
The children of a father or of a mother who has once received the 
communion according to the rites of the Greek church, are the 
property of that church; and a protestant marrying a Russian, 
must be prepared to bring up his children in the national faith. 
This law extends to the Baltic provinces as to every other part of 
the empire; and in the enforcement of this law, the Russian 
church acts with the greatest rigour and intolerance. ‘There are 
not many Livonian nobles who would not consider a marriage 
with a Russian lady as a misalliance; but the Russians have no 
such prejudice, and the civil and military officers stationed in the 
Baltic provinces, are constantly on the look-out for German wives, 
The younger sons of the nobles look to the public service of 
Russia as the most promising road to fortune; and sometimes, 
when recalled to the paternal estate by the death of their seniors, 
or by any other cause, they return with Russian wives. Each of 
these mixed marriages, if it have issue, lays the foundation of a 
Russian and not of a German house; for the member of the 
national church is necessarily a Russian, and is looked on in no 
other light by his neighbours. In this way a number of Russian 
families have already become domiciliated among the nobles of 
the Baltic provinces, and some of the noblest and oldest houses 
are already divided into the Russian and the German branch. 
The pride and jealousy of the Germans, however, throw many 
impediments in the way of such an amalgamation; and the 
Russian nobles, though they increase, increase but slowly in num- 
bers. The superiority which the old Livonian arrogates to him- 
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self over the upstart Russian, and over the Russianized German, 
has, moreover, the effect of driving the latter out of the provinces, 
The noble is thought to have lost caste by a marriage with a 
Russian; and, feeling this, he mostly sells his paternal estates, and 
removes with his family to one of the governments of the in- 
terior. 

Another source of uneasiness to the German population is the 
regulation by which of late years it has been required that all 
public officers, teachers at public schools, and all clergymen, should 
make themselves acquainted with the Russian language. This 
they are required to do, but no step has yet been taken to enforce 
the law, which is likely to remain a in letter for many years to 
come. The last ukase on this subject fixes the 16th of December, 
1846, as the day on which every public man is to know Russian; 
but even were the good people of the Baltic provinces disposed to 
study the national dialect, there are no teachers at hand to instruct 
them. Hitherto the emperor has made little or no progress in his 
attempt to establish the Russian language. Few of the Livonian 
nobles, few even of the merchants of Reval and Riga, are able to 
converse in Russian, and a Russian officer stationed in the Baltic 
provinces must be content to play the part of a mute in society, 
unless he has brought some knowledge of German with him. 

In the work, the title of which stands at the head of this article, 
there are some interesting chapters on the ancient poetry and 
legends of the Lettes and Esthonians; but to enter on this subject 
would carry us beyond the limits within which we must necessarily 
confine ourselves. On a future occasion we may take the subject in 
hand, and it is one that very well deserves to be treated by itself. In 
the mean time we shall conclude our hasty sketch of the social con- 
dition of these interesting provinces, by referring those who are de- 
sirous of more detailed information, to the volumes of Mr. Kohl, 
who might serve as a model to all writers of books of travels. He 
studies the people among whom he sojourns, and has the talent to 
communicate the result of his studies in the most attractive man- 
ner possible. Nor can we conclude without once more expressing 
our obligations to the clever authoress of the ‘ Letters from the 
Baltic,” to whose amusing pages we have more than once had oc- 
casion to refer in the progress of the present article. 
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Art. IlIl.—Correspondance inédite de Henri IV., Roi de France et 
de Navarre, avec Maurice-le-Savant, Landgrave de Hesse; ac- 
compagnée de notes et éclaircissemens historiques, par M. DE 
RoMMEL, Directeur des Archives de l Etat et de la Bibliotheque 
publique a Cassel, &c. Hambourg: Frederic Perthes. Paris: 
Jules Renouard & Co. 1840. 


Tue name of Henri IV., king of France and Navarre, 
awakens in the mind a train of the most varied associations. 
He was in every respect no ordinary man, and the incidents of 
his eventful life were such as do not befal ordinary men; accord- 
ingly every circumstance connected with him is full of the deepest 
interest. Remarkable in his descent—in his parents—in the 
events of his early days—in his once warm attachment to the 
reformed faith—in his lamentable and unhappy apostacy from it 
—devoted to be one of the victims of the horrible massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, yet saved from that to fall afterwards by the 
hand of a priest of the religion he had forsworn himself to em- 
brace—removed apparently almost beyond hope from the throne 
of France, yet eventually becoming one of her most illustrious 
monarchs, and the founder of another race—unrivalled in poli- 
tical science among contemporary sovereigns, themselves of no 
common talent—unequalled in personal grace—bravest among 
the brave—most eager in the pursuit of dissolute indulgences, yet 
rarely, if ever, neglectful of the business of his station—devoted 
to pleasure, yet attentive to the welfare of his kmgdom—fond of 
war, yet studious of peace—idle in his habits, yet maintaining a 
more extensive correspondence than any other crowned head— 
and, most singular of all, attaching to his person not only the 
gay and the abandoned, but also the wisest and the best—his 
whole character presents one vast and inexplicable antithesis. 

Before touching upon the correspondence which M. de Rommel 
has brought to light, we purpose to lay before our readers some 
account of the immediate ancestors of Henri; who, although 
abundantly deserving of notice for their own intrinsic merits, are 
most generally forgotten in the greater splendour and celebrity of 
their descendant’s name. 

On the death of Francis Phebus, so called from his beauty, 
the kingdom of Navarre descended in 1483 to Catherine, his 
youthful sister, daughter of Gaston de Foix, prince of Viana, 
and Magdalen daughter of Charles VII., king of France. At 
that time the kingdom consisted of six provinces, five in Spain, 
and that which was called lower Navarre, in France, immediately 
adjoining the Pyrenees. Catherine, contrary to the wishes of 
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her nobles, who were desirous of an alliance with Castile, united 
herself to Jean d’Albret, a young nobleman possessed of exten- 
sive domains adjacent to the French portion of her kingdom. 
The match was in every way unfortunate; in disposition Catherine 
was violent and ambitious, while Jean preferred a life of literary 
leisure to the cares and anxieties of a kingdom. Ferdinand the 
Catholic, anxious to have the Spanish part of Navarre added to 
his own dominions, and aware of the indolent character of the 
king, and of the unpopularity of Catherine, easily found a peers 
for a war. Louis XII., of France, with whom the King of 
Navarre had made a strict alliance, was at that time at variance 
with Pope Julius II. Ferdinand declared that in consequence of 
this alliance, Jean d’Albret had been denounced as an enemy 
to the church, and had been excommunicated. Pretending to 
avenge the quarrel of the pope, he sent an army under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Alva, who soon overran and conquered the 
territory; compelling Catherine and Jean to take refuge in their 
dominions on the French side of the Pyrenees. ‘‘ Jean d’Albret,” 
said Catherine to her unfortunate husband, when flying from their 
kingdom, “ you were born, and Jean d’Albret you will die. 
Had I been king and you queen, we had been reigning in Na- 
varre at this moment.”* They made one faint and fruitless effort 
to recover their kingdom during the regency of Cardinal Ximenes. 
Broken in spirit, their health gradually declined, and neither of 
them long survived the loss of their crown. Jean died, June 23, 
1517, and Catherine followed, February 12 of the next year. 
Their bodies sleep side by side in the wielaidnals of Liscar, 
in their own dominion of Bearn.t Henry II. succeeded to the 
scanty remnant of Navarre which remained, retaining the title of 
king. His wife, the grandmother of Henri IV., cannot be passed 
over without a somewhat longer notice, on account of the influ- 
ence which she exercised in favour of the professors of the re- 
formed religion. Marguerite of Angouléme i she ought perhaps 

roperly to be called, in order to distinguish her from the wife of 
Henri), the favourite sister of Francis I., on whom he constantly 
bestowed the endearing titles of ma mignonne, and la Marguerite 
des Marguerites, was born at Angouléme on the 11th of April, 
1492. Brought up at the court of Louis XII., she became cele- 
brated at a very early age, not only for her extensive and general 
information, but especially for her skill in languages. To a 
knowledge of Italian and Spanish, the fashionable acquirements of 





* Garibay, t. iii., lib. 29, c. 26. Martyr, Epist. cecexe., relates that a confi- 
dential secretary of king John of Navarre was murdered in his sleep by his 
mistress. 


t Prescott, History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. iii., p. 434. 
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the times, she added an acquaintance with Greek and Latin; and 
according to some of her biographers, she is said to have taken 
lessons in Hebrew. This probably was at the time when the 
promoters of a reform in the church pressed upon their converts 
the usefulness, if not the necessity, of being able to read the 
Scriptures in their original tongues. At the age of seventeen she 
was married to Charles, duke of Alencon, a prince very much her 
inferior in education, character, and worth, who died, leaving her 
a childless widow, in 1525. Shortly before this event, the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, spreading from their cradle in Germany, 
had obtained a footing in several parts of France. The condition 
of society, and the conduct of the clergy, greatly favoured its 
progress. ‘The lower orders despised and hated the priests for the 
profligacy of their lives, for their open and undisguised indulgence 
in debasing vices, and for their utter indiffer:nce to every thing 
which did not contribute to their own ease and aggrandizement. 
In sickness and in sorrow, when the consolations of religion are 
most needed, none could be derived from the ministration of 
men whose whole lives were in direct opposition to the lessons 
which they pretended to inculcate. The Seles classes, disgusted 


at the general ignorance of the clergy, and at the absurd and 
contradictory doctrines set before them, too frequently became 


altogether practical unbelievers, or contented themselves with an 
occasional observance and participation in some of the more im- 
posing ceremonies of their religion. Others, influenced by baser 
motives, viewed with envious and longing eyes the wealth of the 
clergy, which had become inordinately great, and were ready and 
desirous for any pretext which would enable them to obtain a 
share in the spohation which they might expect to accompany 
any change in the Church. One of the first objects of the re- 
formers was to encourage, both by precept and —— an as- 
siduous study of the dead languages. It was to the Scriptures, 
not yet wholly translated, that they appealed for the divine origin 
of the doctrines which they preached. It was from that source 
alone they could rescue the pure faith of Christianity from the 
mass of corruption with which a want of knowledge on the one 
hand, and a lust of power on the other, had gradually encum- 
bered it. ‘They knew ignorance to be the fruitful parent of eve 

error, and therefore directed their earliest efforts to its removal. 
They were aware, too, that the lofty and assumed pretensions of 
the Romish priesthood could only be laid low by proving to the 
world that what was declared to be founded on the word of God, 
had no claim to such high authority, but was merely a supersti- 
tious observance invented and framed by man. No wonder, then, 


that an alarm was sounded, and that the study of the sacred 
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languages should excite the greatest consternation among the 
clergy of the church of Rome. They saw their power would be 
shaken, and their influence greatly diminished, if not utterly de- 
stroyed; and therefore loudly denounced the new study to be 
sacrilegious, branded those who favoured it with the opprobrious 
epithet of heretics, and used without scruple every influence they 
ssessed to stop the growing search. The great lawyer, Conrad 
Fiéresbach, asserts that he heard a monk publicly and authorita- 
tively declare, ‘‘ that a new language had been discovered, called 
Greek, against which it was necessary to take great heed, as it 
was the parent of all heresies—that he had seen in the hands of 
many a work written in that language called the New Testament, 
a book full of contradictions and wickedness. As to the Hebrew 
language, all who should learn it would soon become Jews.”* 
ani I. despised and disregarded the virulent clamours of 
those who opposed the study of these languages, and resisted 
every solicitation which was made to induce him to use his power 
to put to silence those who taught them. What influence his 
sister had in obtaining this passive protection to the reformers we 
know not; but we are sure, from other parts of her conduct, that 
it must have been considerable. She had prevailed on Guillaume 
Parui, bishop of Senlis and confessor to the king, to translate 
“* The Hours” into French; which he did, says Bayle, ‘ aprés 
avoir rongné une partie de ce qui estoit le plus superstitieux.” 
She shook the Romanist cause still further by employing at Paris 
Roussel, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and two Augustin monks, 
Bertault and Courault, three excellent preachers, ‘‘ annongant la 
vérité un peu plus hardiment qu’on n’avoit accoustumé.” About 
the same time, or somewhat earlier, Guillaume Briconnet, ——- 
of Meaux, assisted by Jacques Fabri and Guillaume Farel, 
— to the inhabitants of Meaux a purer doctrine than had 
itherto been promulgated. For two years this zealous preaching 
continued unrestrained, if not unknown beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the artisans of Meaux became some of the 
earliest, as well as the most devoted, followers of the reformed 
religion. In 1523 that city became the scene of the first religious 
persecution in France; and when many of their teachers either 
yielded to the threats which were held out, or fled from their 
opponents, the carders of wool, and the manufacturers of cloth, 





* “On a trouvé une nouvelle langue que lon aj velle Grecque: il faut s’en 
garantir avec soin. Cette langue enfante toutes les hérésies: je vois dans les 
mains d’un grand nombre de personnes un livre écrit en cette langue; on le 
nomme Nouveau Testament; c’est un livre plein de ronces et de vipéres. Quant 
a la langue Hebraique, tous ceux qui l’apprennent deviennent Juifs aussitét.” 
—Gaillard, Histoire de Francois premier, tome vii., pp. 293, 294. Paris, 1769. 
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— the sincerity of their belief by —s all rather than 


orsake the doctrines which they had embraced; and chose im- 
prisonments, scourgings, and even death in preference to apostacy 
or flight. In 1525 Jean le Clerc, an artisan of Meaux, indignant 
at the worship which the ignorant among the Romanists paid to 
the images of the Virgin and the saints, became a determined 
iconoclast. For the zeal with which he pursued his purpose, and 
for the mischief which he did, he was publicly whipped, branded 
with a red-hot iron, and driven from the city. Following the 
same course at Metz, he was there imprisoned, and afterwards 
burnt. 

This taking place in one of the provinces was probably unknown 
to the rest of France, and consequently caused no sensation; but 
when on the day of Pentecost, 1528, it was discovered in the city 
of Paris that an image of the Virgin, erected in the Rue des Rosiers, 
had been removed from its niche, dragged through the mud, and 
broken in pieces, the rage of the people knew no bounds. The 
had listened with pleasure to all the charges which had been made 
against the priests and the monks, because they were held in con- 
tempt and dislike, but far different feelings were excited by such 
an insult to that which had been for ages an object of deep and 
sincere, though erroneous, veneration. The one was an attack 
upon men for whom they had no sympathy, the other was esteemed. 
a blow at their religion, and they felt it accordingly. Francis, 
who had hitherto sided with the reformers in all the disputes 
which had taken place relative to the learned languages, made 
common cause with the people at the outrage which had been 
committed. He directed an image of silver to be made of the 
same height as that which had been broken, and on the 11th of 
June, 1528, accompanied by all the princes of the blood, the 
great officers of the crown, the foreign ambassadors, a number of 
bishops, and the clergy of the city, he placed it with great pomp 
in the niche which the former statue had occupied." 

In the year preceding this event, the widowed Marguerite 
d’Alencon became the wife of Henri d’Albret, king of Navarre, 
and in 1528 gave birth to Jeanne d’Albret, mother of Henri IV. 
Settling quietly in her little kingdom, she directed her powerful 
energies in connexion with her husband to the welfare and im- 
provement of her subjects. Agriculture, commerce, literature, 
and the fine arts, were cherished and encouraged. Her court in 
the mean time became an asylum for the persecuted Huguenots. 


* “ En 1545 cette statue d’argent fut volée, on en mit 4 la place une autre qui 
n’était que de bois. Les protestans l'ayant brisée en 1551, l’évéque de Paris en 
substitua une de marbre, qui fut placée encore en grande cérémonie.”—Gaillard, 
Hist. de Francois premier, t. vi., p. 434. 
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Berquin and Dolet were, by her means, for a while saved from 
the tortures of the stake. Calvin found there a protection which 
he in vain sought elsewhere from the persecution of the parliament 
and the Sorbonne. The stern ascetic was grateful to his protec- 
tress, and scrupled not to affirm ‘“ quod Deus (ill) usus fuerit ad 
Yegnum suum promovendum.” ‘The shelter thus openly and 
safely given to so many illustrious persons of the reformed party, 
together with her own undisguised opinions, soon aroused to ac- 
tion the ill-will and hatred of the Romanists. This hostility was 
further increased by the publication of a devotional work entitled 
** Le Miroir de l’Ame Pécheresse.” This poem, for the composi- 
tion was in verse, was well calculated to inflame the Romanists. 
It manifested an acquaintance with the sacred writings far more 
extensive than in their opinion was fitting for any one who was 
not of the priesthood. ‘The quotations indeed from all parts of 
the Scriptures were so numerous as to leave no doubt of the assi- 
duity of the royal authoress, and proved that she was one of the 
reformed church, not from feeling only, but from conviction. 
Greater offence, however, was behind: the work made no mention 
of the intercession of saints, nor was there any allusion to purga- 
tory. To attack its doctrines or its arguments would have been 
dangerous, because of the discussion which must have ensued; to 
suffer it to pass altogether without notice would have had the 
appearance of agreement. Some plan, therefore, was to be devised 
which would condemn the work without compromising the autho- 
rity of the sacred writings. The means of doing this, and of 
stopping the circulation of the work, they thought were in their 
hands. It had been decreed by parliament that every work should 
bear the name of its author on the title-page; and further, that if 
the subject was connected with divinity, it must, before publica- 
tion, receive the approbation of the Faculty of Theology. The 
book was declared to have violated both these requirements. With 
respect to the latter there could be no doubt; for if the Queen of 
Navarre had waited for the approbation of the Faculty of Theo- 
logy, her work would never have been printed: and as to the for- 
mer, it was true that no name actually appeared on the title-page 
of the first edition published at Alengon in 1531, though the au- 
thorship of it was perfectly well known.* 

These two failures, in compliance with the decree of the par- 
liament, enabled the Sorbonne to place it in their list of suspected 


* The whole title is as follows:—“Le Miroir de ’ Ame Pécheresse, ouquel elle 
recognoist ses faultes et péchez, aussi ses graces et bénéfices a elle faictz par Jesu- 
Christ son espoux. La Marguerite trésnoble et précieuse s’est préposée a ceux 
que de bon cueur la cherchoient. & Alencon, chez maistre Simon du bois, 
MD.xxxj.” 
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books, with an ulterior view, no doubt, of branding it with their 
censure. So highly, however, was it esteemed, and so much was 
it sought after, that it was reprinted in Paris in 1533, with her 
name, and, besides other editions, was published at Lyons in 1538, 
1547, and 1549. Its fame was not confined to France, for in 
1548 a translation into English prose appeared in England, and 
which boasted for its -translator no less celebrated a person than 
our own Elizabeth, then in her sixteenth year. A work, written 
by one queen and translated by another, will naturally excite the 
curiosity of our readers; we will therefore give a short extract 
both from the original work, and from the translation. 


“ Marguerite de France, par la Grace de Dieu, Royne de 
Navarre, au Lecteur. 


** Si vous lisez ceste ceuvre toute entiére, 
Arrestez vous, sans plus, 4 la matiére: 
En excusant la iedn et le langage, 
Voiant que c’est d'une femme louvrage, 
Qui n’a en soy science, ne scavoir, 
Fors un desir, que chascun puisse voir 
Que fait le don de Dieu le Créateur 
Quand il lui plaist justifier un coeur. 
Quel est le coeur d’un homme, quant a soy, 
Avant qu'il ayt receu le don de foy: 
Par lequel seul l"homme a la congnoissance 
De la bonté, sapience, et puissance. 


“ Le Miroir de l’_ Ame Pécheresse. 


Ce qu’ont promis mes amis au baptesme, 
Et que depuis j’ay confermé moymesme. 
(Qui est sans fin de vostre passion 

Sentir en moy mortification, 

Estre tousiours auecques vous en croix 

Ou vous avez cloué, comme je crois, 

Et rendu mortz la mort, et tout péché, 
Que souuent jay reprins, et detaché) 
Rompu je l’ay, dényé et faulsé 

Aiant sy fort ma volunté haulsé. 

Par un orgueil plein d'indiscrétion, 

Que mon devoir et obligation 

Estoit du tout oublié par paresse. 

Et qui plus est, le bien de la promesse, 
Que j’euz de vous le jour de mon baptesme, 
Et votre amour, j’en ay fait tout de mesme. 
Que diray-je? encores que souuent 

De mon malheur vous vinsiez au deuant. 
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En me donnant tant d’aduertissementz 
Par parolle, par foy, par sacrementz : 
M’admonnestant par prédiéation, 

Me consolant par la reception 

De vostre corps trésdigne, et sacré sang: 
Me promettant de me remettre au rang 
Des bienheureux en parfaite innocence : 
J’ay tous ces biens remis en oubliance : 
Souuent vous ay ma promesse rompue : 
Car trop estoit ma pauure ame repue 
De mauvais pain, et damnable doctrine : 
En déprisant secours et médecine : 

Et quand aussi l’eusse voulu querir, 

Nul ne congnois qu’eusse peu requerir : 
Car il n’y a homme, ny saint, ny ange, 
Par qui le coeur jamais d’un pecheur change.”* 


“4 Godly Medytatyon of the Christen Sowle, concerning a love 
towardes God and hys Christe, compyled in Frenche, by Lady 
Margarete, Quene of Nauere, and aptely translated into Englysh 
by the ryght vertuouse Lady Elyzabeth, doughter to our late 
Souerayne Kynge Henry the viij. 


Tue PREFACE. 


‘« If thee do throughly reade thys worke (dere frynde in the Lorde), 
marke rather the matter than the homely speache thereof, consyderynge 
it is the stodye of a woman, which hath in her neyther connynge nor 
seyence, but a feruent desyre that yche one may se what the gifte of 
God the Creatour doth whan it pleaseth hym to justyfye a hart; for 
what is the hart of a man, concernynge his owne strength, before he 
hath receyued the gift of faythe. Therby only hath he knowledge of 
the goodnesse, wysedome, and power of God. 


‘The promyse whych my fryndes made whan I was baptyzed is 
such, that I alwayes, through faythe in thy passyon, shuld fele the 
mortyfycacyon of my fleshe, and dwelle alwayes with the in the crosse, 
where thu wert fast nayled (as I believe) and yelded death dead, as I 
also shuld yelde all synne. Thys have I often tymes taken downe 
agayne, untyed, and set at large; I have broken, denyed, and falsyfyed 
my promyse; and through pryde I have lift up my wyll in suche a 
manner, that through slouth, my dewte towardes the was forgoten. 
And that moche more is, as wele the profyte or value of thy promyse, 
whych I had of the in the daye of my baptesme, as also thy sauynge 
love and promyses folowynge, I have all alyke neglected. What shall 
I say more? Albeit that often tymes thu perceyuynge me wretched 
and unhappye, hast geuen me so many warnynges in fayth and in 
sacramentes, admonyshynge me by preachynges, and comfortynge me 


* Les Marguerites de la Marguerite. 
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by the recayuynge of thy worthye bodye and sacred bloude, promysynge 
also to put me in the nombre of them that are now adourned with 
perfyght innocencye. Yet have I all these hygh benefyghtes throwne 
into forgetfullnesse. Often tymes haue I with the broken couenannte. 
And partly for that my poore sowle was to moche fed with euyll breade 
or dampnable doctryne of hypocrytes. I despysed such socoure and 
ghostly physyck in God’s worde as wolde have holpe me. And if I 
had bene wyllynge to loke for it, yet knewe I at that tyme no teachers 
conuenyent, for there is neyther man, saynte, nor angell, for whome the 
harte of a synner without thy sprete wyll change.” 


The well-known affection of Francis for his sister was for 
some time a curb to her enemies. But, in 1533, the college of 
Navarre publicly represented in their theatre in Paris an allego- 
rical piece in which Marguerite was the principal character. 
She was depicted as transformed into a monster of cruelty on 
being presented with a copy of the New Testament translated 
into French.* This open insult deeply enraged the king, who 
declared his intention of putting nes arrest, and punishing 
most severely both the authors and the actors in this scandalous 
performance. Marguerite, however, desirous of closing, rather 
than widening the breach between the Romanists and Hu- 
guenots, and unwilling to be the cause of what might be 
deemed persecution to the former, prevailed upon her brother, 
though with difficulty, to abandon his intention. Nay further, 
she endeavoured, in conjunction with the king and Du Bellay, to 
heal the differences between the two parties, and, if possible, to 
conciliate each.t Unhappily the attempt was fruitless. ‘The 
latter years of this excellent princess were passed in the active 
discharge of every duty; cherishing and protecting the protest- 
ants, encouraging learning, carefull educating her only child 
Jeanne, or, in the words of one of her biographers, ‘“ n’oubliant 
aucun service, et ne méconnaissant aucune vertue.” She died 
21st of December, 1549. There is one production bearing the 
name of Marguerite de Navarre which, in giving an account of 
her, ought not to be passed over in silence, viz., the Heptameron. 
It is a work so utterly at variance not only with her other 
writings, but with her ‘lide character and the tenour of her life, 
that doubts as to her being the authoress scarcely afford matter of 


* “Tis représentérent au collége de Navarre une piéce allégorique, oi une 
femme quittoit sa quenouille et son fuseau pour un livre d’Evangile traduit au 
Francois, qu’une furie lui présentoit. Cette femme étoit alors une furie elle-méme, 
Yesprit de controverse, d’aigreur, de tyrannie la saisissoit, elle devenoit insensée, 
et cruelle.”—Gaillard, Hist. de Frangois premier, t. vi., p. 443. 

t “Le pape Adrien VI. avait pour elle tant de considération, qu'il la pria de 
seconder le désir qu’il avait d’apaiser entre les princes chrétiens les dissentions 
qui affligeaient l'Europe et l’église.”—Biographie Universelle, 
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rise. Croix-du-Maine in speaking of it says, “‘ Je ne scay si 
laditte princesse a composé le dict livre, d’autant qu'il est plein 
de propos assez hardis, et de mots chatouilleux.” Sorel pom 
tively denies that she was the authoress, and many others have 
expressed the same opinion with equal firmness. 

Our own countryman Hallam — to coincide in some 
degree with this opinion. “The French novels ascribed to 
Margaret, queen of Navarre, though free in language, are 
written in a much less licentious spirit than any of the former, 
but breathe throughout that anxiety to exhibit the clergy espe- 
cially the regulars, in an odious or ridiculous light, which the 
principles of their illustrious authoress might lead us to expect.” 
—Literature of Europe, vol. ii., P. 433. Thinking of her only 
as the stanch friend of the reformed religion, and as the exempla 
mother of Jeanne d’Albret we should not hesitate to agree with 
those who doubt the authorship; but we must bear in mind 
that though her life was free from reproach, yet, when the wife 
of the Duke d’Alencon, the exercises of religion did not so 
much occupy her as in later years. There was a rage too, at 
the time, to imitate the tales of, Boceacio, and among many com- 
petitors Marguerite of Navarre is the only person whose fame as a 
novelist rivals the elegant but licentious Italian. Some allowance 
must be made for the manners of the age in which she lived, 
when subjects were openly discussed and language used even in 
the highest and most polished circles, which, if broached or 
uttered in the present day, would call forth the angry and indig- 
nant blushes of the fair hearers. Nay it is well known that 
the conversation even at the court of the virgin queen of England 
only a few years later was such as would not now be tolerated in 
society much lower than that of royalty. The writer of the 
life of Marguerite in the Biographie Universelle, in speaking of 
these very tales, goes so far as to say ‘son style est méme plus 
décent que celui de quelques sermons du temps, tels que ceux des 
Barlette, des Maillard, et des Menot.” ‘The first known edition 
of the work was not published till ten years after her death. As 
this is reckoned by bibliomaniacs inter rariores or even inter 
rarissimos, we will give the title entire,* and such extracts from 
the “dedication” and the “ privilege du roi” as set forth the 
authorship too explicitly to admit of a doubt. Brunet, Manuel 
du Libratre, says, ‘‘ Quoique le titre de ce livre semble attester 


* L’Heptameron des Nouvelles de Trésillustre et Trésexcellente Princesse 
Marguerite de Valois, Royne de Navarre, remis en son vray ordre, confus au 
paravant; et dédié a trésillustre et trésvertueuse Princesse Jeanne de Foix, 
Royne de Navarre, par Claude Gruget, Parisien. A Paris, par Benoist Prevost, 
rue Frementel, 4 l’enseigne de l’Estoille d’or prés le cloz Bruneu.—1559. 
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l'existence d’une édition antérieure } celle-ci, nous n’en connaissons 
de plus ancienne.” Quérard in his France Littéraire gives no 
authority for his assertion, but states “ La — édition de 


!Heptameron parut en 1558 sous le titre d’Histoire des Amants 
fortunés.” The dedication is as follows: 


“ A trésillustre et trésvertueuse princesse, ma dame Jeanne de Foix, 
Royne de Navarre, Claude Gruget, son tréshumble serviteur, désire 
salut et feélicité. Je ne me fusse ingéré ma dame vous présenter ce 
livre de la feue Royne vostre mére, si la premiére édition n'eust 
obmis ou celé son nom, et quasi changé toute sa forme, tellement que 
plusieurs le mescognoissoient : Cause, que pour le rendre digne de son 
auteur, aussi tost qu'il fust divulgé, je recuilly de toutes parts les 
exemplaires, qui j’en peu recouvrer escrits 4 la main, les vérifiant sur 
ma copie—toutésfois, je m’asseure que vous le recevrez bien, pour le 
veoir par ceste seconde impression, remis en son premier estat: car (a 
ce que j’ay peu entendre) la premiere vous desplaisoit : non que celuy qui 
y avoit mis la main, ne fust homme docte, qu'il n’y ait prins peine, 
et siest aisé & croire, qu'il ne l’a voulu desguiser ainsi, sans quelque 
occasion: néantmoins son travail s’est trouvé peu agréable. Je le vous 
presente donc, ma dame, non pour part que j’y pretendu, ains seule- 
ment comme l’ayant démasqué pour le vous rendre en son naturel.” 
“Nostre cher et bien aimé Gilles Gilles, marchand libraire—nous @ 
faict dire et remonstrer, qu’il a (avee grands fraiz, peine et labeur) re- 
couvré, et faict rédiger par ordre les comptes et nouvelles, autrefois 
mises par escrit, par notre tréschére et trésamée tante, la feue Royne 
de Navarre : lequel livre ja auroit esté imprimé.” 


Jeanne d’Albret, daughter of the lamented Marguerite, was, if 
possible, more attached to the reformed religion, and more zealous 
in its service even than her mother, but during the lifetime of her 
father could not be of much real benefit to its professors. When 
very young she was demanded in marriage by the Emperor 
Charles V. for his son Philip. Her parents and the nobles of 
Navarre were anxious for the match in order that they might re- 
cover their Spanish dominions, which in the event of the marriage, 
were to be restored to them. But Francis, seeing too clearly the 
danger of introducing so powerful a monarch into any part of 
France, strongly opposed the alliance, and kept Jeanne strictly 
guarded at Plessis-le-Tours.* F earing some interference and an- 
xious to prevent the very possibility of such a marriage, he 
hastened, notwithstanding the entreaties of her friends, to affiance 
her to Guillaume de la Marck, duke of Cleves.t The bridegroom 


*« Jeanne estoit la seule héritiére de nostre Henry et Marguerite, laquelle estoit 
nourrie en France au Plessis-A-Tours, d’ou ne lui estoit permis par le roi Frangois 
son oncle d’en partir, craignant que son beau frére la donnast en marriage a 
Philippe fils de 'empéreur.”--Olhagarry, Histoire de Foiz, Bearn et Navarre, p. 
503, Paris, 1609. 


t Brother to Anne of Cleves, the rejected wife of Henry VIIL 
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was sent for with all despatch, and the ceremony was performed 
at Chatellerault on the 15th of July, 1540. So grand and varied 
were the entertainments on the occasion that De Sponde asserts 
the coronation of Charles V. was attended with less expense. 
“ The king gave a magnificent wedding-feast,” says Sleidan, “ at 
which were present the pope’s nuncio, the ambassadors of England, 
Portugal, Venice, and Saxony :” adding also, “‘ the emperor's am- 
bassador had excused himself” The extreme youth of the bride, 
who was only twelve years and a half old, rendered the marriage 
one of ceremony only, though Francis took such steps as appeared 
to him to render it indissoluble. He insisted ‘‘ que l’époux, en 
présence de témoins, entrit dans le lit de l’épousée. Tout ce que la 
reine de Navarre put obtenir pour sa fille, fut que des matrones 
entourassent le lit pendant tout le temps qu’ils y seroient ensemble, 
en sorte que cette pretendue consommation ne fut qu’une vaine 
cérémonie.” (Sismondi, vol. xvii., p.84). The bridegroom returned 
to Germany alone, and the young bride remained with her parents. 
In 1543 the Duke of Cleves sent a herald to Francis I. to demand 
his wife, at the same time informing the king that circumstances 
constrained him to break off the alliance which had hitherto 
existed between them. Francis replied that such being the case 
he should not think of interfering with the king and queen of 
Navarre respecting the disposal of their daughter, and recom- 
mended the duke to make his application to them. The marriage 
was shortly afterwards declared null, and the Duke of Cleves 
wedded a daughter of Ferdinand, king of the Romans. In 1548 
she became the wife of Antoine de Bourbon. The first fruits of 
this marriage were two sons who died young,” and under circum- 
stances which seem to have awakened some suspicions in the mind 
of her father Henri d’Albret, who, on learning her approaching 
third confinement, sent for herto Pau. Jeanne, who was at Com- 
peignein Picardy, of which province her husband was governor, com- 
plied with the summons, and on the 15th of December, 1553, gave 
birth to Henri IV.t All her earthly hopes and views seemed from 


* “Tes deux jeunes époux eurent dans les trois ou quatres premiéres années deux 
fils, qui moururent tous deux au berceau pardes accidens assez extraordinaires. 
Le premier parceque sa gouvernante, qui était frilleuse, le tenoit si chaudement 
qu'il s’estouffa de chaleur; et le second, par la sottise d'une nourrice, qui s’en jouoit 
avec un gentilhomme ; comme ils bailloient l'enfant de lune a l’autre, ils le lais- 
serent tomber a terre, dont il mourut en langueur.”—Préfixe Histoire de Henri le 
Grand. Olhagary makes it the fourth child which lost its life through the nurse. 
* Loys Charles qui mourut fort jeune par l’imprudence de ses gouvernantes.”— 
Généalogie de Foix, &c. 

. + “Henri d’Albret vivait encore : la naissance de cet enfant le transporta de 
joie. On dit qu'il avoit recommandé 4 sa fille de chanter en accouchant, pour ne 
= faire un enfant pleureux et rechigné ; que Jeanne eut le courage d’accomplir 
e voeu de son pére, qu'il emporta l'enfant, Je frotta d’ail, et lui fit boire du vin, 
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this time to be centred in her son, and in the exercises of her religion. 
The retirement to which she devoted herself and the apostacy of the 
many caused her to cherish it still warmer, and to favour its pro- 
fessors with greater zeal. Her husband, too, whose time was spent 
either in frivolous pursuits, or in disgraceful intrigues, appeared to 
have forgotten her altogether. She was well aware too of the in- 
firmity of his mind, and how little he was in reality attached to 
the atin which he professed, and how readily he might be pre- 
vailed upon to yield to the seductions of a court perfectly unseru- 
pulous as to the means employed to win the Huguenots to its side. 
One writer, in speaking of him, says, ‘‘ ce prince changeait de reli- 
gion et de parti presque avec la méme facilité qu'il passait d’une 
maitresse 4 une autre.” In 1561 he was appointed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, a dignity which seemed to give him an 
almost equal power with the proud and haughty Catherine. An 
elevation which he owed neither to his talents, nor his worth, 
and to which in all probability he would never have been raised, 
had not his apostacy been anticipated. It was thought, too, that 
his renunciation would be followed by that of many others; while 
at all events, if persuaded to the aaa he would be removed 
from his noble-minded wife, whose well-deserved influence with 
the Huguenots must then necessarily be much diminished. 
Antoine de Bourbon, from his known vacillating character, had 
little weight with his co-religionists. He was jealous of the supe- 
rior affection which was shown to his brother, the Prince de Condé; 
which he felt as a personal affront, and was annoyed and indig- 
nant that many of the Huguenot chiefs should quit his alliance 
and attach themselves to Catherine and the Romanists. These 
symptoms of discontent were carefully observed, and it was re- 
solved to take advantage of them to detach him from his party. 
The management of this business, which required condidenti 
address, was intrusted to one of the most wily politicians, the 
quick-witted and worldly cardinal of Ferrara. Unwilling to put 
himself prominently forward, he employed as his agents Philippe 
Lenoncourt, bishop of Auxerre, and Frangois d’Escars, two men 
of utterly worthless character, but personal favourttes of Antoine de 
Bourbon. These first spoke to him of the Spanish portion of the 
kingdom of Navarre, which he claimed in right of his wife, and 
showed him that he never could obtain it by any other means 
than as a gift from Philip II.; this, they further urged, Philip 
might be induced to do, provided he himself performed some 





afin de lui former un tempérament robuste.”—Biographie Universelle, t. xx., p. 95. 
The words which he is said to have uttered have been preserved. “* Noste Donne 
deou cap deou pon, adjouda mi en aqueste houre ;’ i.e. Notre Dame du bout 
du pont, aidez moi a cette heure.” 
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eminent service to the Roman Catholic cause. The attack was 
skilfully made, de Bourbon had shown the strongest attachment 
to the title of King of Navarre, empty as it was, and the bare 
thought of being a king in reality, made him listen eagerly to 
their proposals. The way being thus prepared, he very shortly 
afterwards entered into a secret negotiation with the cardi- 
nal of Ferrara, Prospero Santa Croce, the pope’s nuncio, and 
Chantonnay. The latter, indeed, never for a moment acknow- 
ledged him as possessing any right to the crown of Navarre, nor 
ever addressed him by any other title than that of Duke de Ven- 
déme. He soothed the duke’s impatience by telling him that 
though Navarre could never again be his, yet Philip, moved by zeal 
for religion, would bestow upon him the kingdom of Sardinia, from 
which he might easily extend his conquests over Tunis and the coast 
of Africa. A richer bait, however, than this was held out to win 
him. It was hinted that a divorce from his wife Jeanne might 
easily be obtained on the ground of her being a heretic. In the 
event of which, supported as he would be by all the varied and 
powerful influence which could be used in his favour, he might, 
with every chance of success, aspire to the hand of Mary, dowa- 
ger queen of France, queen regnant of Scotland, and presump- 
tive heiress to the throne of England. These alluring and 
flattering prospects entirely gained him; he began from that 
time to detach himself from his old and faithful friends, and 
surrendered himself, without reserve, to the machinations of the 
opposite party. Their triumph was soon complete, the King of Na- 
varre soon avowed openly his change of religion. In order to give 
what he wished to be considered proofs of his sincerity, he sent his 
wife to Bearn, and separated her from her son,* from whom also 
he removed his former Protestant tutors, and replaced them by 
Roman Catholics. He himself hastened to Paris in order to make 
a public display of his apostacy, and on the 21st of March, 1562, 
formed one of the grand procession which crowded to Notre 
Dame on Palm Sunday. bout six months after this, we find 
him, attended by the constable de Montmorency and the Duke de 
Guise, besieging Rouen, which was one of the strongholds of 
the Huguenots. The Prince de Condé had intrusted the defence 
of this city to Montgommery, who, with about 800 veterans in 
addition to the citizens, maintained a determined, though almost 
hopeless resistance. A reinforcement of 500 English troops, sent 
over by Elizabeth, arrived on the 9th of October. On the 15th of 
the same month, the King of Navarre received a wound in the 
shoulder from an arquebuse, which was the more dangerous from 





* Before this separation took place, she enjoined him by every argument likely 
to influence his tender years, never to quit his religion, but to lose every thing, to 
suffer every thing, rather than abandon it. 
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the inability of the surgeons to extract the ball. In the mean 
time the siege was prosecuted with such vigour, as to make the 
capture of the town certaim. The Duke de Guise, unwilling to 
expose ‘one of the largest emporiums of commerce in France to 
the pillage of his troops, offered terms of honourable capitulation. 
The Huguenot clergy opposed all terms of surrender, declarin 
that Heaven would work a miracle, if human means should fi 
in preventing their falling into the hands of the Romanists. 
They imparted their fanaticism to the citizens, and the merciful 
intentions of De Guise were frustrated. Three mines had 
already been sprung under the walls, large breaches were made, 
and on the 26th of October the assault was ordered. Mont- 
gommery and the English soldiers escaped by water. The city 
was taken, and for the long space of eight days the horrors of 
pillage and the licentiousness of the soldiery raged without con- 
trol. Notwithstanding the pain of his wound, the King of Na- 
varre insisted upon entering the captured town, and a kind of 
litter was prepared for him; but finding himself become worse, 
he was transported by water to Andelys. During his feverish 
wanderings, Me talked to the courtiers who surrounded his bed 
of lingering pain, of the lemon-groves of his expected kingdom 
of Sardinia, and of the golden sands of its rivers, till on the 17th 
of November, 1562, thirty-five days after he received his wound, 
his dreams and sufferings were terminated by death. His mis- 
tress, Caroline de Rouet, formerly one of the ladies of honour of 
Catherine, soothed and ministered to him to the last. 

Immediately on the death of her husband, Jeanne demanded her 
son, with whom she continued to reside at Bearn, watching over 
the interests of her kingdom, and carefully bringing up Henri in 
the faith which she herself professed. In 1567, at the request of 
the states of Bearn, she published an edict for the establishment of 
Calvinism in her dominions. In 1569, at the beginning of the third 
civil war, when the Huguenots were almost in despair at the death 
of Condé, which had taken place in the disastrous battle near 
Jarnac, Jeanne hastened to them to Saintes, whither the army had 
retreated, bringing with her a reinforcement of men, and a sum of 
money raised by the mortgage of her jewels and part of her lands.* 





* In the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, Caligula, E. vi., fol. 90, there 
is a curious document ‘in French, signed Pelletier, which contains an inventory of 
jewels and trinkets belonging to the Queen of Navarre, the Prince of Condé, and 
the Admiral, which were mortgaged to Queen Elizabeth. The inventory is dated 
June 12, 1569. On the 19th of July of the same year, id. fol.91, there is a letter, 
apparently all in the handwriting of Jeanne, dated from Rochelle, thanking Eliza- 
beth for the assistance which she had given. In the same volume, fol. 59, there is 
also another letter from Jeanne to Elizabeth on the deplorable state of the Pro- 
testants, dated from Rochelle, October, 1568. 
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She was accompanied by Henri, then fifteen years and a half old, 
and she presented him to the assembled troops as one who hence- 
forth was to be considered as a champion and defender of their 
cause, and whose life was to be devoted to its protection and ad- 
vancement. She harangued the chiefs and soldiers with an elo- 
quence inspired by the enthusiasm which she felt; she spoke oe 
of the hopes she cherished, and the full confidence she entertained, 
that divine assistance, if needed, would be afforded them, and 
swore by her soul, her honour, and her life, that she would never 
forsake nor abandon the holy cause.* In 1571 proposals were 
made to her for the union of Henri with Marguerite, the sister of 
Charles. The motives which induced the crafty Catherine and 
her brutal son to press this match seem uncertain. They might hope 
to lull the suspicions of the Huguenots, or they might indulge the 
expectation that Henri, like his father, could be won over to the 
Roman Catholic party. Policy alone would not influence the Queen 
of Navarre when the interests of her religion appeared at stake, 
and Jeanne would come to no decision upon this important point 
without first consulting the most able protestant theologians on the 
lawfulness of a marriage between two persons of opposite religious 
belief. The answers given were not uniform; but they were suf- 
ficiently favourable to cause her to proceed to Paris to arrange the 
necessary preliminaries. ‘The manner in which she was treated, 
the behaviour of Catherine, and the horrid profligacy of the court, 
are best described by her own indignant words in a letter to 
Henri on the 8th of March, 1572. 


“Tl me faut négocier, tout au rebours de ce que j’avois espéré, et qu’on 
m’avoit promis: car je n’ai nulle liberté de parler au roi, ni 4 Madame 
(Marguerite), seulement a la reine-mére, qui me traite A la fourche.— 
Quant 4 Madame je ne la vois que chez la reine, lieu mal propre, d’ov 
elle ne bouge, et ne va en sa chambre qu’aux heures qui me sont mal- 
aisées.—Voyant done, mon fils, que rien ne s’avance, et que l'on me 
veut faire précipiter les choses, et non les conduire par ordre, j’en ai 
parlé trois fois 4 la reine, qui ne fait que se moquer de moi, et au partir 
de la, dire 4 chacun le contraire de ce que je lui ai dit; de sort que mes 
amis me bliment, et je ne sais comment démentir la reine; car quand 
je lui dis: Madame on dit que je vous ai tenu tel et tel propos, encore 
que ce soit elle-méme qui l’ait dit, elle me renie comme beau meutre, et 
me rit au nez, et m’use de telle fagon que vous pouvez dire que ma pa- 
tience passe celle de Griselidis. Au partir delle j'ai un escadron de 
Huguenots qui me viennent entretenir, plus pour me servir d'espions que 
pour m’assister ... Je m’assure que si vous saviez la peine en quoi je 
suis, vous auriez pitié de moi, car l'on me tient toutes les rigueurs du 
monde, et des propos vains et moqueries, au lieu de traiter avee moi avec 
gravité, comme le fait le mérite.—Je crains bien d’en tomber malade, car 
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* D’Aubigné, t. i., p. 2 
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je ne me trouve guére bien.—Elle (Marguerite) est belle et bien avisée, et 
bonne grace, mais nourrie en la plus maudite et corrompue compagnie 
qui fut jamais.—Votre cousine, la marquise (I’épouse du jeune prince de 
Condé), en est tellement changé qu'il n’y a apparence de religion en elle ; 
sinon d’autant qu’elle ne va point 4 la messe; car au reste de sa fagon 
de vivre, hormis l’idolatrie, elle fait comme les papistes; et ma sceur la 
princesse (de Condé) encore pis.”* 


After expressing a wish that he should marry and remove his 
wife from the licentiousness of the court, she adds, 


“Ce ne sont pas les hommes ici qui prient les femmes, ce sont les 
femmes qui prient les hommes: si vous y étiez vous n’en échapperiez 
jamais sans une grande grace de Dieu.” 


After various delays the marriage articles were signed by 
Jeanne on the 11th of April, 1572. In June she again repaired 
to Paris, when the fiendish hypocrite Charles loaded her with at- 
tentions and caresses. 


“Tl l’appelait sa grande tante, son tout, sa mieux aimée. II ne 
bougeait jamais d’auprés d’elle, a ]’entretenir avec tant d’honneur et de 
réverence, qui chacun en étoit étonné. Le soir en se retirant, il dit & 
sa mére: Et puis, Madame, que vous en semble, jouai-je pas bien mon 
rollet? Oui, iui repondit-elle, mais ce ne rien qui ne continue.—Laissez 


* “JT must conduct this business in a totally different manner from what I had 
hoped, and from what I was promised, for I have no opportunity of speaking to 
the king, nor to Madame (Marguerite), but only to the queen mother, who treats 
me ;most cruelly—aAs to Marguerite, I never see her but in the presence of 
the queen; a very inconvenient place, which she never quits, and retires to her 
chamber only at such hours as do not suit me. Seeing, then, my dear son, that 
there is no advance in the matter, and that they are desirous of making me hurry 
over every thing, instead of conducting it orderly, I have spoken three times to 
the queen about it, who only laughs at me: and besides this, she tells every one 
the opposite to what I have said to her; sq that my friends blame me, and I 
know not how to contradict the queen; for when I say to her, Madame, it is re- 
ported that I have made such and such a proposal to you, although it was her 
own self who said it, she denies it plumply, and laughs in my face, and treats 
me in such a manner, that you may truly say I have more patience than Griselda. 
And in addition to the annoyance which she gives me, I have a crowd of 
Huguenots who come to talk with me, but more to act as spies than to give me 
any assistance. I am sure that if you knew the trouble in which I am, you would 
pity me. I am treated with continual unkindness, and am harassed by vain and 
foolish propositions, instead of the business being carried on with the seriousness 
which it deserves.—She (Marguerite) is handsome, graceful, and shrewd, but has 
been brought up in the most abominable and debauched society possible. Your 
cousin, the marchioness (the wife of the young Prince of Condé), is so changed by 
it, that there is no appearance of religion in her, save thus far, that she does not 
go to mass; but as to the rest of her mode of living, except idolatry, she does 
the same as the papists; and my sister (the Princess of Condé) still worse.” _ 

t “It is not the men here who entice the women, it is the women who entice 
the men; if you were here, you would not escape without God’s good grace.” 
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moi faire seulement, dit le roi, et vous verrez que je les mettrai au 
filet.” * 


Jeanne d’Albret, however, was too dangerous a person to the 
Roman-catholic party to be permitted to remain long at the 
court: her presence was a check upon the murderous plans which 
were now fast ripening; and her vigilance could hardly have 
failed to detect something of what was going on; she must there- 
fore be removed. The resolution once taken, an agent was soon 
found; and a creature of Catherine’s, a Florentine perfumer, of the 
name of René undertook the diabolical office. He effected his 
purpose by means of a pair of gloves strongly impregnated with a 
subtle and powerful poison, and after an illness of a few days, 
Jeanne d’Albret died. The king pretended great grief; and every 
possible honour was paid to the corpse of the victim. Rumours 
of her having been poisoned began to be spread abroad; and to 
silence these it was commanded that her body should be opened. 
The physicians and others who attended the examination, pro- 
nounced that no trace of poison could be discovered, but that her 
death was occasioned by an abscess in the side, which had burst 
inwardly. He must have been a bold man indeed who would 
have ventured to give any other opinion than that which would 
have removed all obloquy from the king. It is possible, indeed, 
that natural causes may have brought about her death; but when 
the names of Charles and Catherine are connected with the re- 
moval of any one who was in the way of their plans, or in any 
degree obnoxious to them, we must fear the worst. René, too, 
was one of the butchers in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and 
boasted of his share in the death of Jeanne. So perished the 
mother of Henri IV., of whom D’Aubigné says, “ elle n’avoit de 
femme que le sexe; l’Ame entiére aux choses viriles, l’esprit 
oegw aux grandes affaires, le cceur invincible aux adversités.” 

ad her life been spared, the after-conduct of her son might have 
been far different. Shortly after her death we find that Henri 
communicated the event to Elizabeth, and requested the con- 
tinuance of her friendship and protection. This letter is among 
the Cottonian MSS. in the British Museum, Vespasian, F. vi. 102", 
and as we believe it has never been published, our readers, per- 
haps, may be pleased with its insertion. The whole is in Henni’s 
own handwriting. ‘* Madame, aprés la retour de mon cousin le 


* “ He called her his great-aunt, his all, his best beloved. He did not stir from 
her, and talked to her with so much attention and respect, that every one was as- 
tonished at it. In the evening, when he retired, he said to his mother, ‘ Well, 
madame, what do you think of it? do I play my part well ?’ 

““* Yes,’ replied she; ‘but it is nothing unless it lasts.’ 


“ «Only leave me alone,’ said the king, ‘and you will see that I will bring them 
all to net.’ ” 
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Maréchal de Montmorency s’offrant la présente voyage de M. de 
Champernon, je n’ay voulu faillir vous ofreir la présent pour me 
ramenteuoir en vostre bonne grace et continuant au mesme désir 
et affection qui la feue royne ma mére vous a tousjours rendu, 
vous supplyer tres humblement, madame, me vouloir departir 
vostre amitié et bienveillance que luy avez tousjours demonstré, et 
delaquelle nous avons congneu les effectz en tant de sortes que 
jamais m’en sentiray redeuable, ce que je tesmoigneray en tout a 
quil vous plaira me commander pour vous obeyr et faire service 
quand j’en auray le moyen de pareille voulonté, que je prie Dieu 
aprés mes trés humble recommandacions » vostre bonne grace vous 
donner, madame, une santé trés heureuse et trés longue—Paris, 
Juillet 15, 1572.”* 

In the mean time, the preparations for the marriage of 
Henri were continued; the dispensation granted by the pope 
was not satisfactory on all the points which had been stipu- 
lated for by the Protestants, ang which had been promised 
by the court; both parties, however, agreed to merge all minor 
difficulties, and to proceed with all haste to the ceremony. Mar- 
guerite was at this period eighteen years old, beautiful and accom- 
plished; but it is to be feared already tainted by the unblushing 
profligacy which on every side surrounded her. She manifested 
the greatest repugnance to the match, declaring, wherever she 
dared do so, that she loved the Duke de Guise, had pledged her 
faith to him, and would marry him, and him only; and expressing 
the strongest aversion to Henri, whom she looked upon, both in 
polities and religion, as the enemy of her lover. The threats of 
Charles compelled her to comply. On the 18th of August the 
ceremony was performed with great magnificence by the Cardinal 
de Bourbon; but the feeling of the people was most significantly 
developed when the Huguenots marched into Paris, completely 
armed; and also when the King of Navarre and his suite evinced 
considerable repugnance to hear a mass, and the murmurs of the 
incensed multitude followed them the whole distance from Noétre 


* “ Madame,—Next after the return of my cousin, the Marshal de Montmorency, 
the present journey of M. de Champernon affording me the opportunity, I was 
unwilling to fail in laying before you this present letter, in order to keep myself 
in your remembrance ; and continuing in the same desire and affection which the 
late queen, my mother, always manifested towards you, to entreat you with great 
humility, madame, to be willing to impart to me your friendship and kindness 
which you always showed to her, and of which we have known the effects in so 
many instances, that I shall always feel myself your debtor on account of it, 
which I will testify in every thing in which you shall be pleased to command me 
to obey, and to do service whenever I shall have the power; and I pray God, 
after my humble recommendations, to grant to your majesty a long and pro- 
sperous health.” 
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Dame to the Louvre. “ It was observed,” says D’Aubigné, “ on 
this occasion, when the cardinal demanded of Marguerite whether 
she would take the King of Navarre for her husband, she made 
no reply; and that Charles, observing this, put his hand upon her, 
and caused her to bend the head, which was taken as her consent, 
and which was the only consent she gave.” Such a commence- 
ment of a married life promised neither happiness, comfort, nor 
fidelity. Both parties were soon wearied of each other; they 
lived together for a little time, and then separated, till at last a 
divorce was obtained, and Henri married again. ‘The massacre 
of St. Bartholomew followed soon after; and no language can be 
sufficiently strong to express the detestation which is due to the 
cold-blooded treachery and cruelty which attach to every con- 
triver and agent in that unprecedented act of perfidy. It is but 
fair to give Catherine of Medicis the full benefit of all that has 
been urged in her behalf by her modern champion, Signor 
Alberi.—See. F. Q. R., No. 51, Art. 7. It is also right to add, 
that she actually proposed—among other reforms—to the pope,— 
Pius IV., the suppression of the worship of images, to give the 
communion in both kinds, to sing the Psalms in the common 
tongue, and to abolish the festival of the Holy Sacrament. She 
was then a reformer, though, it is to be feared, simply a political 
reformer. 

We must pass over this and all the other important and inte- 
resting events which occurred at that period, and come to the 
consideration of M. de Rommel’s publication. The letters pub- 
lished by that gentleman embrace a period from the 15th of 
October, 1592, to the 6th of March, 1609; they are ninety-two 
in number, forty-five of which are from the king, and forty-seven 
from the landgrave, in addition to which there are four docu- 
ments connected with the subjects of the letters. To satisfy us of 
the authenticity of the correspondence we have a certificate 
signed by himself and Charles Bernard Nicholas Falkenheiner, 
Doctor of Philosophy, one of the keepers of the royal archives, 
that these letters are exact copies of original pieces preserved in 
the archives of Hesse, and with which they have been carefully 
compared. This certificate is further attested by the signatures 
and seals of several officers of state; thus leaving no reasonable 
doubt but that they really are the production of the two illus- 
trious men whose names they bear. No alteration from the 
originals has been made; the orthography, with all the variations 
common to the age, has been strictly preserved; the only addition 
has been that of accents and stops. The letters of the king are 
all signed by himself, but bear the countersignature of the secre- 
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tary of state for foreign affairs.* Those to the date of 1594 being 
countersigned by M. de Revol; from that time to September, 
1606, by M. de Villeroi; and from that year to the king’s death, 
by M. Brulart. From 1607 the correspondence was carried on 
in cipher; but attached to these ciphers, in many instances, there 
were ancient and authentic translations, which have been used by 
M. de Rommel; while, in some cases, the cipher itself has been 

reserved, where the meaning could not be discovered. The 
letters of the landgrave are arranged from minutes or outlines, 
for the most part in his own handwriting, or, when that is not the 
case, in the writing of his secretaries; the originals, if they still 
exist, must be among the documents preserved in France. 

M. de Rommel’s work is preceded by a very well-written and 
clever introduction, of which we shall give a brief analysis; such 
being necessary in order to show the origin of the connexion 
between Henri and Maurice le Sage. 

The landgraves of Hesse and the kings of France trace their 
origin from the same great ancestor. Louis le Barbu, founder of 
the house of the landgraves of Thuringia, who were also counts 
of Hesse, was descended from Charlemagne. His heiress, Sophia, 
maitied one of the ancient dukes of Brabant, himself of the same 
distinguished race; from this marriage came Henry, first land- 
grave of Hesse. This double descent was, as it were, renewed b 
the marriage of William IL., father of Philip le Magnanime, wit 
Yolande, daughter of Frederick II., duke of Lorraine. Some- 
thing more, however, was necessary to form the basis of a politi- 
cal alliance than this distant relationship; and the religious move- 
ment of the sixteenth century, joined to the widely-ambitious 
views of the emperor Charles V., made the then landgrave, Phil 
le Magnanime, anxious to ally himself with the reigning afer: 
of France. While the dominions of the other princes of the 
empire had become lessened by repeated divisions, Philip had not 
only preserved his original possessions unimpaired, but had con- 
siderably increased their extent, and had become the most powerful 
and most influential among these princes. Warmly attached to 
the reformed religion, he was the unyielding and undaunted 
opposer of Charles V., and for nearly half a century maintained 
a great authority over all the affairs of Germany. Having be- 
come the head of the protestant party, and being in strict alliance 


* We noticed in our last number that a collection of the letters of Henri IV. is 
about to be published under the auspices of M. Villemain. There are still in 
France and other nations more than 1500 which have never been printed. At 
the close of this article we purpose giving a list of those which are contained in 
the British Museum, distinguishing between those which are all in Henry’s 
handwriting, those which are merely signed by him, and such as are copies. 


- 
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with the Elector of Saxony, and even with the catholic Duke of 
Bavaria, he opened the first negotiation with Francis I. of France, 
as soon as that prince had declared himself against their common 
enemy. Francis had been an unsuccessful candidate for the im- 
— crown; which circumstance, beyond doubt, would lead him 

om personal feelings attendant upon his disappointment to take 
a more ready part against his more fortunate rival. 

Ferdinand, the brother of Charles V., had been elected to 
the crown, and a fear existed, not indeed without strong founda- 
tion, that an attempt would be made to keep the succession in the 
Hapsburg family. This point was pressed with great earnestness 
by the German princes; and on the election of Ferdinand a coali 
tion was made between Francis, the Landgrave of Hesse, the 
Elector of Saxony, and the Duke of Bavaria, on the 26th of May, 
1532. No open pretext for war arose till Ferdinand, in the name 
of the emperor, seized upon the rich duchy of Wirtemberg, and 
drove out the legitimate prince, who took refuge with the land- 
grave Philip. All appeals to the emperor, founded upon the in- 
justice of this seizure, being unheeded, war was at last determined 
upon, and, aided by the succours of the king of France, Philip 
defeated the Austrians, and restored the Duke of Wirtemberg to 
his possessions, who became from that time a warm supporter of 
the protestant interests. The prominent part which Philip took 
in the re-establishment of the duke procured for him the title of 
le Magnanime. After the victory, the alliance with the King of 
France was renewed at Bar-le-Duc, pecuniary assistance was pro- 
mised on his part, and the most important points, both of general 
policy and religion, were agreed upon. Francis, however, in- 
fluenced by the counsels of Cardinal de Tournon, and wearied 
with a contest in which his opponent was too frequently success 
ful, abandoned the cause which he had for a while supported so 
firmly and so warmly. The landgrave and the elector, thus for- 
saken by their ally, yielded to a necessity which they could 
not withstand, and Charles V. became sole master of the em- 
pire. In the capitulation which was made, assurance had 
been given for the personal safety of the landgrave; to strengthen 
this assurance the guarantee of two electors of the empire, 
Maurice of Saxony and Joachim of Brandenburg, had been 
added. Both the one and the other, however, were openly 
set at nought; Philip was thrown into prison, where he remained 
five years in continual danger of his life from the violence of the 
religious fanaticism of the Spanish party. His eldest son, William 
le Sage, failed not to urge upon the two electors the disgrace and 
dishonour which must rest upon them, if they failed to fulfil the 
guarantee which they had given. Influenced at last by these just 
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reproaches, they determined upon the deliverance of the land- 
grave. An alliance with Henri II. of France was resolved upon, 
the princes and Jean de Fresses, bishop of Bayonne, the ambas- 
sador of France, met at Friedewald, in an old chateau buried in 
the forests of Hesse. During their deliberation a heavy storm 
came on, and the building wherein they met was struck by the 
lightning. This occurrence terrified the assembled princes, who 
looked upon it as a most disastrous omen; the bishop, however, 
quieted their fears by a recital of some analogous case in ancient 
history, in which the result had been most favourable. He so far 
succeeded in reassuring them, that the treaty was signed the same 
day, the 5th of October, 1551, and was solemnly ratified at 
Chambord, by Henri himself, on the 15th of January in the fol- 
lowing year. The immediate consequences of this important 
alliance were, the release of the landgrave, the overthrow of the 

wer of Charles V. in Germany, and the first assurances of re- 
igious liberty. Philip reassumed the government of his domi- 
nions, but, on account of his promise to the emperor, interfered 
very little in the religious affairs in Germany. He attached him- 


self to the rising house of Bourbon, and till his death, which took 
place in 1567, cherished a warm friendship for Jeanne d’Albret 
and the young Henri, whom he looked upon as the stay of the 


reformed religion in France. 

William le Sage continued on terms of friendship both with 
Charles IX. and Henri III. Respected by the chiefs of the 
Huguenots, and held in high estimation by the court, he used his 
utmost endeavours to become a mediator between the parties, and 
strove’to obtain from Charles and Catherine de Medicis a solid 
and sincere peace for the Protestants; urging them also to follow the 
example of their co-religionists in Germany, and to moderate 
somewhat of their pretensions. Spanish influence, and the ex- 
cited passions of Catherine and her son, rendered every effort 
abortive. So nearly, however, had he carried his point, that in 
the month of June, 1572, he had persuaded Augustus, elector of 
Saxony, the elector Palatine, John Cassimir, and the Duke of 
Brunswick, to conclude an alliance with France for mutual sup- 
port, both with troops and money. The horrid and treacherous 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, in the August of the same year, 
put an end to these negotiations, which, had they been com- 
pleted, might have produced lasting and beneficial effects upon 
the peace and welfare of Europe. The unparalleled perfidy 
and barbarity of Charles alienated the German princes, who 
naturally feared every thing, and who could place no confi- 
dence in one who had shown himself so lost to every principle of 
mercy and of justice. Notwithstanding the deep aversion which 
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the landgrave felt for Charles, and the deathblow to the pro- 
testant hopes which the murder of so many of the party had 
caused, William, from motives of deep policy, was obliged to 
conceal his resentment. Philip II., equally ambitious as his 
father, aimed at universal dominion; his power was almost over- 
whelming, quite sufficient to conquer any single continental foe, 
formidable to any combination, while the utter destruction of the 
rotestant faith was known to be the dearest object of his wishes, 
Fully aware of the danger which a union of the French and 
Spanish nations would produce, William concealed his — at 
the events which had lately taken place in France, and still con- 
tinued an ally of Charles, whose reiterated assurances of protection 
to the reformers the landgrave appeared to believe. 

Influenced by motives of fear and hatred to the Spanish cause, 
he used his interest among the nobles of Poland to precure the 
crown of that country for the Duke of Anjou, Charles’s brother; 
and treated him magnificently on his way to assume it. When 
Henri III. became king of France, and in 1577 began the fifth 
religious war, William exhorted him by every motive both of 

olicy and of right feeling to abstain from such a procedure, but 
m vain. All intercourse between them was, on the part of the 
landgrave, confined to the affairs of the empire; though he oc- 
casionally reminded the king that the only mode of preserving the 
welfare of his own kingdom, and of securing the respect of foreign 
princes, was faithfully to adhere to the promises which he had made 
to his protestant subjects. The landgrave, from some cause, appears 
to have had a presentiment of the fate which awaited Henri IIL; 
for in a letter to that monarch written a few weeks before his 
murder, but which did not arrive till after the event had taken 
place, he warned him to take heed of “ les tétes rasées.” On the 
accession of Henri IV. every obstacle to an alliance with the pro- 
testant princes was removed. Himself in avowed attachment 
and in open communion with the reformed church, and long 
looked upon as its warmest and most chivalrous champion, the 
hopes of the party revived. Not only was a general pacification 
and protection anticipated, but fond expectations were raised 
that France, partly reformed, would, when a reformed monarch 
was upon the throne, become eventually entirely so. Urged by 
Henri de la Tour, Jacques de Bongars, and other noblemen, am- 
bassadors from the king, and moved more especially by the 
adhesion of Elizabeth of England, the landgrave sounded the 
protestant princes of Germany, who without delay entered into a 
secret treaty at Cassel to furnish Henri with money and soldiers. 
The parties to this treaty were the elector palatine, the princes 
of Hesse, Saxony, Brandenburg, Wirtemberg, Brunswick, 
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Mecklenburg, Holstein, and the King of Denmark. The 
intrigues of “Spain, and the deaths of the elector of Saxony and 
the elector palatine, delayed the execution of the treaty, which 
was of such vast importance to Henri, whose finances were at 
the lowest ebb. The landgrave, from his own resources, lent the 
king a hundred thousand florins, and procured a like sum from 
some of the German towns: he gave also considerable reinforce- 
ments to the army which entered France in 1591, under the 
command of prince Christian d’Anhalt. The fullest reliance 
had been placed upon the assurances given by Henri, through 
his ambassadors, that all edicts agenes the adherents of the re- 
formed religion had been cancelled, and that the subsidies required 
by him were to be employed solely to the firmer establishment of 
his authority at home, and to the extension and support of reli- 
gious liberty. It was unhappily too soon discovered that the 
assertions of the king were irreconcileable with his conduct. Not- 
withstanding the open denunciation of the pope, both against 
his person ‘and his crow n, Henri kept up such relations with the 
court of Rome as could not, when known, be viewed without 
suspicion. ‘The protestant princes of Germany withdrew the 
subsidies which seemed to them to be applied to a far different 
purpose than that for which they were intended, and by so 
doing, however justifiably, they perhaps hastened the disastrous 
course adopted by the King of ‘France. The death of the land- 
erave saved him from the pang such conduct must have caused. 
The first letter in the collection of M. de Rommel is from Henri 
to Maurice, on the death of his father, expressing his regret at 
the event, “‘ pour la perte qui je y ai faicte d’ung trés bon amy, - 
—he further speaks: “De ma part je lay congneu tant affec- 
tionné en tout ce qui s'est présenté par dela pour mon service, 
et en ay ressenty de si bons effects, que la souvenance m’en de- 
meurera i jamais.” InJuly, 1593, the king made his abjuration, and 
the landgrave writes to the elector palatine to express ‘* son étonne- 
ment d’une telle nouvelle, et, bien que les lettres venues de Paris 
ne puissent plus laisser désormais aucune doute sur labjuration du 
roi, il n’ose croire encore i une telle inconstance, 4 une telle 
defection.” The motives of the king for this sad step were given 
in a communication, written in Latin, made to the protestant princes 
by M. de Fresnes, his ambassador. We must not keep back an 
extract from a letter written at this period by Catherine, the king’s 
sister, expressing her own determination in language worthy of the 
daughter of Jeanne d’Albret: ‘ Je vous supplie,” said the future 
Duchess of Lorraine, ‘* que quelque chose que l'on vous dise, vous 
ne croyiez que je veuille changer de religion; car avec l’aide de 
Dieu, j’en ferai une si exemplaire confession que nul ne doutera que 
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jene soisrésolu d’y finir mes jours, que j’estimerois bien malheureux, 
si j'abandonois Dieu pour les hommes. Faites-moi le bien, je vous 
supplie, d’en asseurer tous les gens de bien.” The apostacy of 
Henri is too fruitful a subject to dwell upon; its effects we have no 
doubt may easily and clearly be shown to have been more lastin 
and more disastrous to France than is generally imagined. Henn 
abandoned his religion to secure his crown. He could boast, indeed, 
his legitimate descent and his indefeasible right of inheritance; 
still the league were determined never to acknowledge him; he had 
been excommunicated by the pope, and the Duke of Mayenne had 
ee the Cardinal de Bourbon king, as Charles X. The 
oman Catholic party, the largest in France, demanded a Roman 
Catholic king, and Henri had no human prospect of success but by 
means of a conversion, which, though not bearing much semblance 
of sincerity, the nation thought fit to accept. ‘The fatal example 
was soon followed by many of the higher rank of French Protes- 
tants. One after another was reconciled to the dominant church 
for the sake of advancement, and if the change did not take place 
in the fathers, it did in the children, and though the Reformation 
had nearly divided France, very few great families continued to 
rofess the reformed faith when the edict of Nantes was revoked. 
In 1602 the landgrave, at the repeated and earnest solicitations of 
Henri, undertook a journey to Paris; a very curious and interesting 
account of which, and of his interviews with the king, is inserted 
by M. de Rommel. We shall give a short compendium of it, as 
it shows the state of France and the characters of Maurice and 
Henri better than any thing else. Great pains seem to have been 
taken to keep the journey a secret, as we find that the persons who 
composed his suite did not set out with him, but joined him sepa- 
rately and at different times and places. Setting out from Cassel 
on the 20th of June, 1602, the landgrave passed through Francfort, 
Worms, Spire, Bretten, the birth-place of Melancthon, Stutgard, 
and Tiibingen. At the latter place, according to the custom of 
the times, . took part in a theological discussion in the presence 
of the whole academy. At Bile, keeping up his incognito, we find 
that his knowledge of the English language enabled him to pass 
for an Englishman; from this place he went to Montbéliard, intend- 
ing to traverse Burgundy, but a large body of French troops being 
there, he changed his sats and went towards Switzerland. He 
describes his journey most minutely. The inns at which he could 
procure only milk and cheese—the burning of a witch at Nidau— 
the visit to the cathedral at Fribourg, to see the paintings of Albert 
Durer—his conversation at Yverdun with the celebrated chemist 
Perrot, who generously imparted some of his secret discoveries— 
his interview with the father of the Calvinists, Theodore Beza, then 
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at the advanced age of eighty-three—all seem to claim an equal 
share of his notice. 

Geneva was greatly admired; the purity of the worship, the 
beauty of the spot, and the he of the police, so delighted 
him, that on his departure he left a copy of Latin verses expres- 
sive of his admiration. He afterwards testified this in a more 
solid form by sending ten thousand crowns to assist the Genevese 
in the fortification of their town. The grateful inhabitants named 
one part, which looked towards the lake, the Bastion of Hesse. 

In journeying through the southern parts of France, he ex- 
amined, wherever he went, the antiquities, the architecture of the 
public buildings, collections of medals and of natural history; 
visiting the learned and the great; at one time contenting him- 
self with the hut of a fisherman—at another, being the honoured 

est of the governors of provinces and cities—at another, passi 

is time in conversation with itinerant musicians, discussing wi 
them the principles of their art, in which he himself, no mean 
composer, had great skill. 

At Vienne, ‘he was conducted to the former residence of Pon- 
tius Pilate. At Marcellin au Faucon, he found the wine superior 
to any which he had before tasted; but M. de Rommel, anxious 
to remove any suspicion which such a remark might cause, assures 
us in a note, p. 57, that “le landgrave fut considéré comme un 
modéle de sobri¢té (ainsi que de chasteté). Il avoit méme fondé 
un ordre de la temperance.” ‘There is nothing new under the sun, 
but we should hardly have looked for the first temperance society 
in the annals of Hesse; that which was founded by Maurice-le- 
Savant was ‘ principalement pour les princes et seigneurs d’Alle- 
magne.” 

Journeying towards Marseilles, he was much struck with the 
number of plants there growing in wild luxuriance, which, in his 
own dominions, were cultivated with great care; he particularizes 
saliunca, rosmarinum, cistus mas et foemina, tamariscus, asparagus, 
thamnus niger, &c. At Avignon he was recognised, and the 
religious fanaticism of the inhabitants prevented his examining 
the neighbourhood. At Marseilles he remained some time 
admiring the port ‘alors rempli de soixante grands vaisseaux, 
sans compter plus de cent navires et les autres embarcations.” 
But before the anniversary of St. Bartholomew, he left the place 
to avoid the invitation of the Duke de Guise, governor of the 
province, who celebrated “ce jour de funeste memoire par une 
course de bagues, des danses et des festins.” At Carcassone, 
where he was shown some bows and arrows formerly belonging 
to the Goths, he was much pleased at a manufacture of combs, 
made from the box-wood, remarkable, he says, for their elegance, 
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and of which he made large purchases. At Bourdeaux and at 
Poitiers he examined all the objects of antiquity with great care; 
at the former place he amused himself by playing on the large 
organ which enriched the church of St. Andrew and St. Michael; 
at the latter “ il séjourna quatre jours, se livrant aux plaisirs de 
la danse, de la voltige, du cheval et des armes, mais se co 
sourtout 2 faire sa partie avec quelques virtuoses sur le chalumeau 
et les cornemusettes, instrumens que Henri IV. préférait aussi i 
tous les autres.” Passing through Chitellerault and Tours he 
reached Blois, where he visited the castle in which the Duke de 
Guise was murdered, and; attended also the representation of 4 
French comedy founded ‘upon the history of Samson. M. de 
Rommel informs us in a note that the landgrave was himself the 
author of many dramatic pieces composed in different languages; 
these were played at his chateau at Cassel by English actors, then 
considered the best in Europe (p. 61). Continuing his journey 
by Orleans and Chartres, he stayed a few days at Fontainebleat; 
and about the 30th of September arrived at Paris. After 
previous conference with Villeroi, he at last obtained an interview 
with the king, with whom he at different times discussed matters 
of the deepest importance, both to themselves and to the princes of 
the empire. With Villeroi he broached matters which afterwards 
formed the subjects of conversation with the king. The election 
of a King of the Romans, and the dispute relative to the bishopric 
of Strasbourg, were the two grand points. ‘‘ Cependant,” says 
the landgrave, ‘je ne manqual pas ie passer encore au troisi¢me 
point de mes projets, savoir: le remboursement des sommes autre- 
fois prétées, en lui rappelant que nous étions créanciers du roi; 
ajoutant que notre affection pour le roi devoit considé1 ‘ablement 
diminuer, sil continuait dX payer, d flatter, db ménager si ouvert- 
ment les autres créanciers, savoir: Angleterre, les Pays-Bas et 
les Suisses, tandis qu'il nous laisser crier, solliciter et méme im- 
plorer, ne nous donnant que de belles paroles. Villeroi écoutant 
avec patience et souriant, m’assura d’abord que l’Angleterre n ‘en 
ayant pas encore besoin, le roi ne lui avait jusqu’ici rien payé.” 
Whatever M. de Villeroi might say respecting England not 
wanting the money due from Henri, we. know that Elizabeth was 
one of his most importunate duns, ‘and many letters of hers and 
his still exist in which the one requests payment, while the other 
seeks excuses to defer it. The avarice of Elizabeth was almost pro- 
verbial; ‘‘ elle est plus couarde de mettre main d la bourse, 
qu'elle n’eust esté de la mettre b l’'espée, si elle eust esté homme.” 
Yet on the accession of Henri she supplied him at one time with 





* Egert. 336. 
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twenty thousand — in gold, and four thousand men under 
the command of Willoughby. In the Cotton MSS. Caligula, 
E. ix., fol. 211, b, there 1s a note in the handwriting of Burleigh, 
containing an account of the monies due from Henri; and in the 
Harleian MSS. there is a letter from Elizabeth* on the subject 
of the debt, which, as it has never been printed, to the best of our 
knowledge, we give entire. 


From Elizabeth to Henry IV. Harl. MSS. 1760. 


“ Tréshault, trésexcellent, et tréspuissant Prince, nostre tréscher et 
trés ayme bon frére, et cousin. Les propos derniers de vostre ambassa- 
deur en responce & la proposition que par le nostre nous avions faict 
faire et reiterer & vous et A vostre conseil sur le remboursement des 
grands deniers dont vous estes respondant, nous semblent si esloignés de 
toute apparence d’estre de vous, que n’estoit que nous le congnoissons 
par les preuves qu’avons de luy en aultres negoces ester gentilhomme 
dentendement et d’integrité, nous eussions pensé qu'il rapportoit plus- 
tost quelque mention du sien que chose qui fust de vostre instruction. 
Car non seulement ses propos portoient ung contradictoire absolu a 
soymesme, qui nous avoit peu auparavant tenu tout aultre language, 
mais aussy contenoyent une incongruité et descouvenance bien grande 
4 lamitié qui est entre nous et au respect que nous avons merité que 
lon aye de nous, fust ce en chose de plus grand moment que cecy. 





* Matthieu, in his Histoire de France, &c., vol. ii., p. 47, has the following curi- 
ous account of the reception of the Duke de Biron, the latter part of which shows 
the credulity of the worthy author. After mentioning that the Count d’ Auvergne 
“eut la faveur d’entrer au cabinet de la royne, pendant qu'elle s’habilloit. Faveur 
si rare que jamais prince ny grand seigneur d’Angleterre ne s’en vanta. Mais les 
caresses qu’elle fit au Duc de Biron estoient infinies, ayant chanté, joué de 
Yespinett¢é et dansé pour l’amour de luy, et le contentement qu'elle recevoit en sa 
venue.—La royne ayant fait veoir au Duc de Biron plusieurs preuves de sa 
grandeur, et son affection, luy monstra un estrange exemple de sa justice. 
C'estoint les testes de plusieurs grands seigneurs qui avoient pensé a troubler son estat, 
et entre autres celle du Comte d’Essex, pour la punition duquel sa justice avoit vaincu 
son courage et forcé toutes ses affections.” 

“The count d’Auvergne,” he says, “ had the privilege of going into the queen’s 
private chamber while she was dressing—a privilege so great, that no English 
prince or nobleman could boast of it. But the marks of favour which she showed 
to the Duke de Biron were boundless, having sung to him, played on the spinet, 
and danced,* for love of him, and for the pleasure which she received from his 
coming. 

“The queen having shown the Duke de Biron many proofs of her grandeur 
and her affection, showed him also a singular instance of her justice. This was 
the heads of many noblemen who had tried to cause a disturbance in her kingdom; 
and among others that of the earl of Essex, in whose punishment her justice had 
conquered her passion, and mastered all her affection.” 

Matthieu was a Jesuit on terms of great intimacy with Henry; his work was 
published during the life time of the king, and was dedicated to him. 


* Elizabeth was proud of her dancing, in which she is said to have excelled. 
“ The Duke of Nevers was honourablye entertayned by her majestie: she daunced 
with him, and courted hym in the best manner: he, on the other syde, used 
many complementes, as kissing her hand, yea and foote, when she shewed him 
her legg.”— Stanhope. 
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“‘ Car passant en silence la variation des allegations de temps a aultre 
on nous a proposées nous esconduire, comme en premier lien les assig- 
nations des coustumes et droicts des villes faictes 4 ellesmesmes. _Puis 
le reglement des mises de vos revenus establi pour un an, qui ne pouvoit 
estre enfraint. Apres le payement des Suisses, et doubte de la guerre 
de Savoye, (que nous estoient toutesfois aultant d’arguments 4 nous 
faire colliguanie que la volonté que l'on monstroit 4 nous satisfaire, 
n’estoit que mal asseurée,) et ce que pour le dernier l’on mist en avant, 
que nous eussions a declarer quelle somme nous contenteroit pour ung 
payement present, encores qui ce fust au rebours de toute prattique en 
matiére d’obligation, mesmes entre personnes privées, de nous mettre & 
la modification de nos deniers qui sommes crediteur. Toutesfois nous 
fusmes contentes de laisser conter et poinct estimants que l’on se fust 
resolu de s’y arrester. Mais de venir aprés 4 nous insinuer d’aultres 
excuses, quelle raison d’en avoir patience. Car si nous la voulons si 
longue que manquants a ung roi tréschrétien prétensions d’employement 
necessaire de deniers et ne sera que escorner nousmesmes d’une plus 
grande stupidité que ne comporte nostre honneur dont ayante quant a 
nous, un sentiment si vif, comme est de raison, nous vous prions de 
. considerer si la vostre ne souffre en ceste fagon de faire, estant si fort 
esloignée soit des reigles de l’equité commune, soit de la conjonction 
estroite qui est entre nous, vous qui estes obligé de si bon droit, retardant 
a nous faire raison du nostre ayant tant d’occasion de vous en requerir. 
Qui quand vous aviez semblable occasion A faire preuve de nostre amitié, 
ne nous faillismes de nos moyens, bien que n’y fussions obligées que de 
pure bienveillance 4 vostre estat. Car vous ne pouviez vous ignorer 
que nous n’ayons a présent les mesmes causes de vous presser (pour le 
faix trésgrand de depens que nous avons) que vousmesmes aviez lors de 
nous réchercher. Et tout le monde aussy scait que si en vos bésoings 
nous eussions voulu nous servir d’excuser, il ne nous pouvoit manquer 
de trésusites et fort apparentes pour faire l’espargne de mes deniers. 
Ausquelles considerations quand nous pensons ententivement et en- 
semble jettons nostre ceil sur vostre jugement, qui par experience devez 
sgavoir le mal qu’apporte d’estre despourveu en ses opportunités, nous 
ne pouvons croire que de vostre naturel sortent ces estranges delays. 
Ainsque vous vous serez laissé aller au conseil de quelque maleveillant 
pourtant nous ne doutons que quand vous verrez par cestescy que nous 
en sommes touchées dung ressentiment tel que merite l’erreur que l'on 
vous faict faire, vous veuilliez par d'aultres longueurs vous exposer A la 
censure de ceulx qui rememorants les choses passées entre nous en feront 
peultestre ung jugement tel qui apporterait 4 vos procédures plus de 
scandale que ne desire veoir approcher de celuy A qui elle voult tant de 
bien, celle qui vouldroit n’ester 4 jamais aultre que 

* Vostre bien et affectionée sceur, 
‘“‘ ELISABETH, R.” 

In addition to which, immediately before the signature there is in 
Elizabeth’s own handwriting the following, “argument de ces lignes 
me rendent sy estoné d’estre si estrangement tracté que, plus ne diray 
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que je ne le merite ayant tousjours esté votre bien &e. A ma court 
de Grenewich le vingtiéme jour de Juillet, 1600.” 

In the first conference after having spoken of the more imme- 
diate objects of the interview, the landgrave says that the king, 


“ Me conduisit alors au jardin, od il me donna occasion de remarquer 
combien il portait encore d’intérét 4 la cause de la religion (réformée). 
Apres avoir discouru de la chasse, du jeu de dés et autres choses sem- 
blables, il monta enfin a cheval, m’assignant 4 Saint Germain le second 
rendezvous. Le 5 Octobre (the third interview), le roi me regut dans 
son cabinet, et discourut d’abord, selon sa coutume, de ses chasses, de 
ses amours, de ses guerres et autres choses, ce que j’écoutai, ne répon- 
dant que peu de mots.” After other matters,—“ Quant a la religion 
(réformée), le roi s’ouvrit dans cette occasion trés amplement, m’assu- 
rant plusieurs fois avec grandes protestations, ‘ gu’il était encore dévoué 
a la religion (réformée), et gue méme il avait le dessein d'en faire de 
nouveau, avant sa fin, une confession publique, ajoutant qu'il sentait 
une véritable affection pour de maison de Hesse, et que je devais cer- 
tainement compter sur lui, car en cas de peril, il perdrait plutdt sa 
couronne que de manquer 4 me secourir. Nous nous separames bien 
tard.”—p. 79. 

On the 14th of October the last conference took place, and on 
the 16th before the landgrave’s departure from Paris, the king 
sent him “un superbe bijou destiné pour mon fils aine Othon.” 
“C'est sans doute,” says M. de Rommel, ‘“1I’épée précieuse con- 
servé encore, sous le nom de Henri IV., dans le musée de Cassel, 
mais dont le fourreau fut dépouillé, sous Jéréme Napoléon, des 
pierres dont elle était ornée. On y conserve aussi un buste en 
cire de-Henri IV. qui passe pour trés resemblant.”—p. 67. 

The conduct of the Duke de Bouillon forms a frequent topic 
in many of the letters. ‘The duke, indeed, was a source of great 
anxiety to Henri, as well as to the protestant German princes. 
He had been implicated in the conspiracy of Biron, and had re- 
tired to his vicomté of Turenne: the king wishing to believe him 
innocent, commanded him to come to Paris and justify himself, 
but instead of obeying he retired to the palatinate. 


“ Mais, mon cousin, ce qui me déplaist et afflige le plus est d’avoir 
trouvé mon cousin le Due de Bouillon meslé en ces affaires. Car 
j‘eusse creu que tout mon royaume ensemble y eust particippé plustost 
que luy, pour l’avoir toujours chéry et aimé plus que nul autre de mes 
serviteurs ; avoir cest honneur d’estre premier gentilhomme de ma 
chambre, officier de ma couronne, et aujourd’huy le premier et plus 
ancien mareschal de France ; l’avoir aussi marié A l’héritiére de Sedan, 
maintenu et protégé en la succession d’icelle contre tous ceux qui y 
avoyent interest; et avoir recognu si prudent et advisé en toutes ses 
actions, que je n’avois serviteur, duquel je fisse plus d’estat d’estre 
secondé et assisté en toutes mes afferes, que je faisois de luy. Et vous 
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diray que la bonne opinion que j’avois de luy pour les raisons susdites, 
et les preuves que j’avois faictes de sa valeur, sagesse, et fidellité, avoit 
pris telle racine en mon Ame, qu'elle n’a pu estre encores, je ne dirai 
effacée, mais seulement par ces accusations esbranlée. C'est pourquoy 
jay voulu luy escrire la lettre de la quelle je vous —— présentement 
ung double, que je luy ay envoyée par l’ung de mes vallets de chambre 
confident, & la quelle s’il satisfaict, comme par raison et honneur et pour 
son propre bien il doibt faire, il esprouvera que je lui suis bon maitre, 
Mais aussi, si contre mon espérance, le commandement que je luy fais, 
et le conseil que je luy donne par la dite lettre, il en use aultrement, 
comme il fera une grande bresche a sa reputation, je vous assure que 
jen seray trés marry, et qu'il me mettra en grande peyne pour le 
combat qu’en recepvra mon esprit; car comme d'ung costé je ne puis 
ny veulx manquer a ce que je doibs 4 la conservation de mon royaume 
et Ala seurete de mes enfans et de ma propre personne, assalis en- 
semble par ceste conspiration, ce me sera aussi ung indicible créve 
cceur d'estre contrainct de persécuter ma créature. Mon cousin, 
croyez, je vous prie, que j’evisteray ceste nécessité, tant que ma dignité 
et la seureté de ma couronne et de mes susdits enfans me le permettra; 
ce que je me promets estre approuvé, loué et favorisé par tous mes 
bons amys et alliés, quelque affinité et proximité qu’ils ayent avec le 
dit Due de Bouillon;* auquel aussi ils ne pourroyent prester faveur 
et assistance, hors celle que méritera son innocence, et pour la justifi- 
cation dicelle (laquelle en ce cas me sera tousjours trés agréable), sans 
violer nostre amitié et la justice: chose que je vous prie de bien faire 
entendre et remonstrer aux princes mes dits amys et alliés d’Allemagne, 
afin quils ne laissent surprendre a d’aultres conseils, bastis sur fonde- 
mens contraires 4 nostre amitié, a la vérité et équité, en attendant que 
je les face informer plus particuliérement de lune et de l'autre par 
personne que j’ay dellibére envoyer par dela exprés pour les visiter, et 
les assurer de la continuation de mon amitié et bonne voisinance, 
ainsi que je vous dis, estant par deca que je voulois faire.”t—pp. 82, 
83, 84. 





* “Te duc, a cause de sa seconde femme, fille de Guillaume I. d’Orange Nassau, 
était beau-frere du Prince Maurice d’Orange, ainsi que de l’Electeur Palatin 
Frédéric IV.” 

+ “ But, my cousin, what vexes and distresses me the most is to have found my 
cousin, the Duke de Bouillon, mixed up in these affairs. For I should have 
thought my whole kingdom would have taken part in it rather than he, for I have 
always favoured and loved him more than any other of my servants; he had the 
honour of being first gentleman of my chamber, an officer of the crown, and now 
the first and oldest marshal of France. I also gave him the heiress of Sedan in 
marriage, supported and protected him in the said inheritance against all those 
who were interested about it; and I knew him to be so wise and prudent in all 

‘ his actions, that I had no servant in whom I placed more confidence of being 
seconded and assisted in all my affairs than I did in him. And I will say to you, 
that the good opinion which I had of him, for the above-mentioned reasons, and 
for the proofs which I had of his bravery, wisdom, and fidelity, had taken such 
root in my mind, that these accusations have not been able to tear it up, but have 
only shaken it. It is for this reason that I determined to write him the letter, of 
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After great forbearance on the part of Henri, and many attempts 
for reconciliation made on the part of the landgrave and the pro- 
testant princes of Germany, the Duc de Bouillon obstinately re- 
fused to make concessions to the king. At last, in the spring of 
1606, Henri marched with troops to besiege the duke in his castle 
at Sedan. These preparations alarmed him, and he yielded to the 
terms one ll the passages in these letters, and there are 
many, which refer to the duke, prove the great unwillingness 
which Henri had to proceed to extreme measures, and how anxious 
he was to be soceetad, provided he could do so consistently with 
his own honour and dignity. He had pursued the same conduct 
towards the unfortunate Biron, whom Ne would have saved if it 


had been possible. 

In the letter which Henri wrote to the landgrave immediately 
after his return to Cassel, we find him mentioning with great de- 
light the birth of his second child, a daughter, and the favourable 
health of his queen. The dauphin, afterwards Louis XIII., had 
been born in the preceding year. This second marriage had long 
been deferred in consequence of the unwillingness of his first wife, 
Marguerite, to consent to a divorce: the grand obstacle was Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, whom the king had expressed his determination to 
marry; Marguerite, knowing this, declared she never would con- 
sent ‘* pour mettre en sa place une femme de si base extraction et 
de si mauvaise conduite.”—Sismondi, vol. xxii., p.31. The latter 


which I now send you a copy; this I have forwarded to him by one of my confi- 
dential yalets-de-chambre, to which, if he gives a satisfactory reply, as he is bound 
to do, both by reason and honour, and his own benefit, he will find that I ama 
kind master to him. But if, contrary tomy hope, he acts in opposition to the com- 
mand which I have laid upon him, and the advice which I have given him in the 
said letter, as he will do a great injury to his character, so I assure you that I 
shall be much vexed at it, and that he will put me in great pain on account of the 
wound which my feelings will receive; for, as on the one side, I neither can nor 
will fail in what is due to the preservation of my kingdom, and the safety of my 
children, and of my own person, all attacked by this conspiracy, so also it will 
cause me a great heart-ache to harm one whom I have raised to such honours. 

“ Believe me, my cousin, I entreat you, that I will avoid this necessity as much 
as my own dignity, and the safety of my crown and of my children, will allow; 
and I promise myself that my conduct will be approved, commended, and sup- 
ported by all my good friends and allies, whatever relationship or connexion they 
may have with the aforesaid Duke de Bouillon; to whom also they can give 
neither favour nor assistance, except that which his innocence will deserve, and 
for the justification of the same (which in that case will always be pleasing to 
me), without doing an injury both to our friendship and to the cause of justice: 
a point which I beg of you to explain and represent to the princes of Germany, 
my friends and allies, in order that they may not suffer themselves to be de- 
ceived by other counsels based upon foundations contrary to our friendship, to 
truth, and to equity; waiting till I give them more particular information by a 
person whom I have determined to send from hence for the purpose of seeing 
them, and of assuring them of my friendship, and also that I may inform you of 
what my intentions are.” 
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part of Marguerite’s cause of objection was too true, but the charge 
of low birth is without foundation. Her‘ grandfather, Jean d’Estreés, 
was of one of the most illustrious houses in Picardy, he was in his 
youth page to Anne of Britany—afterwards fought with Francis I. 
at Marignan and Pavia, who made him captain-general of artil- 
lery. In the latter capacity he was present at the siege of Calais 
in 1558, to the reduction of which he mainly contributed by his 
skill in directing the cannon. He is also said to have been the 
first gentleman of his province who embraced the protestant reli- 
gion, and had service publicly performed at his chateau at Coeuvres. 

at is singular, and not generally borne in mind, is, that Ga- 
brielle on the mother’s side was descended from the same ancestor 
as Henri, viz. John Count of Vendéme; she tracing her line from 
Jacques de Bourbon, a natural son of John. Her tragical death 
removed the only obstacle raised by Marguerite, and in 1600 
Henri married Mary de Medicis, daughter of Francis II. of Flo- 
rence, and Jeanne of Austria, daughter of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand I. At the coronation of Henri and Mary many events oc- 
curred which were considered as omens foreboding the violent 
death of the king. Mary, inher dream, saw the brilliant gems of 
her crown change into pearls, the symbols of tears and mourning. 
An owl hooted until sunrise at the window of the chamber to 
which the king and queen retired at St. Denis on the night pre- 
ceding the coronation. During the ceremony it was observed with 
dread, that the dark portals leading to the royal sepulchres beneath 
the choir were gaping and expanded—the flame of the consecrated 
taper held by the queen was suddenly extinguished, and twice 
her crown nearly fell to the ground. 

The remaining letters contain information on many important 
points connected with the favourite scheme of Henri of forming 
a general European alliance, and of the particular interests of 
the German provinces and the low countries, all of which show 
the — political talents of Henri and his ministers. The best 
thanks of the literary world are due to M. de Rommel for the 
care which he has taken in the publication. The correspondence 
is continued without interruption to the time of Henri’s assassina- 
tion, when he who had prodigally exposed his life in countless 
battles fell by the murderer’s knife, “en plein jour, au milieu de 
sa ville capitale, dans un carrosse ot huit de ses_serviteurs 
étoient.”* From one end of the kingdom to the other the greatest 
consternation and woe were excited. All his faults and vices 
were forgotten; he was remembered only as the gallant and the 
brave. His noble bearing and his free yet dignified courtesy 





* Tavannes. 
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were dwelt upon only to add poignancy to regret. Amid the 
tears and lamentations of his subjects, the body of the murdered 
monarch was deposited in the royal vaults of St. Denis—there, 
it was fondly imagined, to rest undisturbed till the consuming 
hand of time dnt crumble the cathedral itself into dust. But 
within two centuries a class of beings were found whom modern 
folly would fain amalgamate with Protestantism, whereas the 
French Revolution has nothing to do with Protestantism what- 
ever; the outbreak of licentiousness and the revival of pure 
morality being wholly distinct, the one the dissolution of all 
religion, the other the resuscitation of its purest form. From their 
brutality the sanctity of the tomb was no protection, and their 
insensate enmity to royalty was carried even beyond the grave. 

In 1793, Barrére moved in the national convention that the 

ves and monuments of the kings in St. Denis, and all other 
places, should be destroyed. The lead of the coffins was to be 
melted into bullets to fire against the enemies of the nation. 
‘rhe motion was gladly received, a decree was passed by ac- 
clamation, and the work of destruction soon commenced. The 
grave of Henri was among the first that was violated. Upon 
opening the coffin the features were discovered perfect. Some 
tow, saturated with an aromatic essence, had been introduced 
into the cavity of the brain, and so great was the pungency 
of the odour that it caused considerable inconvenience to those 
who surrounded the body. A soldier standing by who had 
heard, or read perhaps, of the victories of Ivry and of Arques, cut 
off with his sabre a portion of the beard, and putting it upon his 
upper lip, exclaimed, ‘* Désormais je n’aurai pas d’autre moustache ! 
Maintenant je suis sfir de vaincre les ennemis de France, et je 
marche i la victoire.” The body was soon removed from the 
coffin and set up as a mark for the diversion of the mob: a woman, 
cursing the corpse because it had once lived a king, knocked it 
down by a blow on the face; after which it was left for a time ex- 
posed to the brutal indignities of the rabble, till at last the common 
pit prepared for the bodies which should be disinterred, received 
all that remained of Henri le Grand. 

The letters of Henri IV., in the British Museum, range over a 
period from 1572 to 1603. ‘Twenty-two of these are autograph, 
eleven of which were sent to Elizabeth. We know how exacting 
she was of personal attention, which is probably the reason why 
so large a portion are found addressed to her. We know, also, 
that Henri was continually urged by his friends to write to her 
more frequently; an attention wish she richly merited, on ac- 
count of the interest which she took in every thing which was of 
importance to him. To Burleigh, who was his warm friend in 
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every difficulty, we have five autographs. The letters to Eliza- 
beth are seal expressions of want of assistance—of thanks for it, 
when rendered—of excuses for conduct which had met with the 
disapprobation of his royal friend and correspondent—one or two 
merely complimentary, containing assurances of esteem and regard 
—and a few on the subject of depredations which had been made 
by the English. To Burleigh he expresses himself warmly for 
the good services rendered to him; but to him, as well as to the 
other persons addressed, the matter is chiefly political. Among 
the Burney MSS., we find one to Joseph Scaliger, and two to 
Casaubon, all three with the sign manual. 

The list which follows does not contain so many letters as are 
to be found under the name of Henri IV. in the various cata- 
logues of MSS. in the British Museum. In those catalogues, 
letters of Henri III., Henri, prince of Condé, and others, have 
been assigned to Henri IV.; nay, in one instance, we find a letter 
assigned to him, which was written two years before he was born. 
In our list every letter has been carefully verified. There are also 
many documents, relative to his times and reign, which we have 
not noticed, as the catalogue is confined to his letters only, and to 
copies of his letters. 


In the following catalogue, the letter A, placed after the date, denotes an autograph 
letter ; S, denotes one with the sign manual only; C, denotes a copy. 


To ELIZABETH, A.D. 1572, July 15, S, Cott. MSS., Vespasian F. vi., fol. 
102*.—1589, July 9, A, Cott. MSS., Vespasian F. iii, fol. 84 b.; August 23, §, 
Cott. MSS., Galba E. vi., fol. 407; no month, A, Cott. MSS., Galba E. vi., fol. 
283; no month, A, Cott. MSS., Galba E. vi., fol. 411.—1591, May 21, A, Cott. 
MSS., Caligula E. vii., fol. 358, slightly injured by fire; June 13, A, Cott. MSS., 
Caligula E. vii., fol. 359, slightly injured by fire; June 19, A, Cott. MSS., Cali- 
gula E. vii. fol. 362, slightly injured by fire—1592, March 18, C, Cott. MSS., 
Caligula E. xii., fol. 354, slightly injured by fire; May 1, A, Cott. MSS., Caligula 
E. vii., fol. 386 b.—1594, November 14, A, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. ix., fol. 212.— 
1595, April 18, A, Cott. MSS., Caligula EF. ix., fol. 214.—1596, May 31, A, Cott. 
MSS., Caligula E. ix., fol. 355, slightly injured by fire; no month, §, Cott. MSS., 
Caligula E. ix., fol. 338, slightly injured by fire.—1597, August 18, S, Cott. MSS., 
Caligula E. ix., fol. 418, slightly injured by fire; October 25, A, Cott. MSS., 
Caligula FE. ix., fol. 451.—1598, September 3, S, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. ix., fol. 530 
b; October 7, S, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 148, fol. 253; December 13, S, Lansdowne 
MSS., vol. 148, fol. 256.—1599, August 6, S, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 148, fol. 88.— 
1602, July 2, S, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 169, fol. 151. 

LORD BURGHLEY, 1580, March 2, S, Cott. MSS., Galba E. vi., fol. 4— 
1582, July 23, S, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 35, art. 58.—1583, December, A, Lans- 
downe MSS. vol. 38, art. 59.—1584, April, A, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 42, art. 24.— 
1585, November 8, A, Cott. MSS., Galba E. vi. fol. 283.—1586, January 23, S, 
Cott. MSS., Galba E. vi., fol. 286; February 27, S, Cott. MSS., Galba E. vi., fol. 
286.—1587, December 14, S, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 53, art. 31.—1588, January 
15, S, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 59, art. 3; August, A, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 57, 
art. 32.—1589, May 10, S, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 60, fol. 62; May 14, S, Lans- 
downe MSS., vol. 60, fol. 63; August 13, S, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. vii., fol. 313, 
slightly injured by fire; September 27, A, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 60, fol. 69; 
October 20, S, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 60, fol. 70; November 30, S, Lansdowne 
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MSS., vol. 60, fol. 72.—1591, March 4, S, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. vii. fol. 365, 
slightly injured by fire; June 19, C, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. viii., fol. 75.—1593, 
March 29, S, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 76, art. 65.—1594, April 7, S, Cott. MSS., 
Caligula E. ix., fol. 234, slightly injured by fire.—1596, January 22, S. Cott. MSS., 
Caligula E. ix., fol. 234. 

EARL OF SUSSEX, 1580, April 13, S, Cott. MSS., Titus B. vii., fol. 319; no 
date, S, Cott. MSS., Titus B. vii., fol. 407.—SIR F. WALSINGHAM, 1585, 
February 26, S, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. vii. fol. 277, slightly injured by fire; 
March 12, S, Harleian MSS., vol. 376, fol. 5.—1586, August 28, A, Harleian 
MSS., vol. 1582, fol. 114—THE PARLIAMENT AT PARIS, 1585, October 11, 
C, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 45, art. 17.—TO THE SORBONNE, 1585, October 10, 
C, Lansdowne MSS., vol. 45, art. 17.—DU PLESSIS, 1586, September 23, A, 
Cott. MSS., Nero B. vii., fol. 380.—BACON, 1586, September 23, A, Cott. MSS., 
Nero B. vii., fol. 383.—EARL OF LEICESTER, 1586, no month, A, Cott. MSS., 
Caligula E. vii., fol. 298, slightly injured by fire—SIR H. STAFFORD, 1590, 
May 6, S, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. vii. fol. 279, slightly injured by fire; 1591, 
March 4, S, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. vii., fol. 255, slightly injured by fire—DUKE 
DE LONGUEVILLE, 1590, March 14, C, Cott. MSS., Galba D. vii., fol. 86 b.— 
SIR H. UNTON, 1591, August 15, S, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. viii., fol. 10.— 
1592, March 28, 8, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. viii., fol. 533—BARTON, 1592, 
September 30, copy in English, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. xii., fol. 354, slightly in- 
jured by fire—DE BEAUVOIR, 1593, May 16, C, the original was written in 
cipher, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. ix., fol. 128, slightly injured by fire—JOSEPH 
SCALIGER, 1593, April 20, C, Burney MSS., vol. 371, fol. 132—JAMES VL 
OF SCOTLAND, 1594, September, C, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. ix., fol. 272; 
November 7, C, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. ix., fol. 274.—J AMES I. OF ENGLAND, 
1603, June 2, 8, Harleian MSS., vol. 1760, fol. 26.—1605, March 6, 8S, Cott. MSS., 
Caligula E. xi., fol. 218, slightly injured by fire; March, C, Cott. MSS., Caligula 
E. xi., fol. 281; September 27, C, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. xi., fol. 255, slightly 
injured by fire—ANTONIO PERES, 1595, April 30, C, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. 
x., fol. 408; August 26, C, Birch MSS., additional, 4115, p. 143.—THE STATES 
GENERAL, 1595, Sept. 7, C, Cott. MSS., Galba D. xi., fol. 136.—1597, Feb., C, 
Cott. MSS., Vespasian F. v., fol. 398 —BIDOSSAN, 1595, November 9, C, Birch 
MSS., additional 4114, p. 95—EARL OF ESSEX, 1595, December 4, C, Birch 
MSS., 4114, p. 170; December 28, C, Birch MSS., 4114, p. 207—DUKE DE 
BOUILLON, 1596, September 7, C, Cott. MSS., Caligula E. ix., fol. 358; Novem- 
ber 18, C; Cott. MSS., Caligula E. x., fol. 150—ISAAC CASAUBON, 1599, 
January, S, Burney MSS., vol. 367, fol. 129; 1600, August, S, Burney MSS., vol. 
867, fol. 130.—THE ELECTOR PALATINE, 1603, July 7, C, Cott. MSS., 
Caligula E. x., fol. 408—MYROM, 1603, September 1, C, Cott. MSS., Caligula 
E. x., fol. 294.—DE FLERS, no date, A, Harleian MSS., 4449, fol. 25, 26.—BU- 
ZENVAL, 1587, July 20 and August 3, S, the latter in cipher, Lansdowne MSS., 
vol. 53, art. 26.* 


* In our catalogue of the manuscript letters of Henri IV., which are contained 
in the British Museum, we accidentally omitted to mention a collection of seventy- 
four, all in his own handwriting, addressed to his chancellor, M. de Bellyevre. 
Additional MSS. 5473. They were discovered in the archives of the Bastille. The 
Abbé Rive printed a short dissertation on them, in which he says, “ Le sujet de 
notre (recueil) qui n’a jamais été ni imprimé, ni vu des savants, roule sur plu- 
sieures matiéres intéressantes—les abus dans les finances, les monnayes, &c., les 
dettes de Y'Etat, et les moyens de les éteindre, tant dans les pays étranger 
qu’envers ses sujets: quelques unes concernent le commerce des cendres et l’échange 
en Hollande, des toiles contre les laines d’Espagne, l’exportation des soyeries, &¢.” 
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Art. IV.—1. Mémoires de Monsieur Gisquet, ancien Préfet de Po- 
lice, écrits par lui-méme. 
2. Mémoires tirés des Archives de la Police. Par J. PEUCHET. 


THERE is nothing extraordinary in the fact of any institution 
whatsoever being changed in process of time, not alone in charac- 
ter, but in object also; for it 1s an occurrence that is daily taking 
place before our eyes. Corruption creeps into these as into 
man’s other works, and the instances are very rare of any in- 
stitution, like freemasonry, only undergoing an alteration for the 
extension of the sphere of its beneficence, and the assumption of 
purer and higher purposes than it had in view at its first founda- 
tion. We will not, therefore, venture to call the fact extraordi- 
nary, that in various countries the institution of police, the first 
great object of which was the protection of the honest and indus- 
trious by the active vigilance of the law, should have deviated 
before the end of the last century into a means of oppression and 
tyranny. It is however really extraordinary, that in any land, as 
was the case with France, the depravation of the whole system 
of police should be so great as to leave, after the great earth- 

siline of the first seilatien had shaken the whole fabric to 

e ground, but a mass of false views, wrong principles, and 
dangerous attributions, out of which it was impossible to pick 
one sound and solid stone wherewith to form the basis of a new 
edifice. That it was so, may soon be shown ; and yet out of the 
rubbish of what went before, together with materials still more 
rotten and unsafe, thrown up by that earthquake, France has per- 
sisted in framing her new system of police, as the memoirs of M. 
Gisquet most clearly demonstrate. 

In no European tongue that we know of has a really scientific 
essay upon police been produced — no, not even in English, 
though the mind of the reader may very likely revert to two 
or three clever works upon the subject; and though it must be 
admitted that we have treated it more scientifically than most 
other nations. We at least have never forgotten the great end and 
object of police, and have aimed at it throughout simply and 
directly, though probably we might have arrived at it more surely 
if the fundamental principles of the science had been more defi- 
nitely stated. In olan countries, however, almost without excep- 
tion, the end has either been absolutely mistaken, or combined 
with so many other objects totally foreign to it, as to leave the 
real purpose of the institution but a very small place. These fun- 
damental errors have been followed by errors of detail, both in 
execution and design: the theory has been vicious, and the practice 
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not less so. Our excellent friends the Germans, who systematize 
every thing, have made it a study, but have wandered wide of 
scientific a and for the very best of all possible reasons: 
because, properly considered, police is the institution of a free 
people, for the purpose of practically affording to all men the pro- 
mised protection of the law. The object to be aimed at is 
general security: the danger to be eschewed is encroachment upon 
rational liberty. 

But let us see what is M. Gisquet’s view of the general ques- 


tion: we shall have to notice some of his opinions in regard to 
details hereafter. 


“The mission of the police,” he says, “is to protect persons and 
property, to watch over the security of all, and consequently to sweep 
ro injurious causes,* to ensure the execution of the laws, and to pre- 


scribe every measure of order required by the public interest.”—Mé- 
moires de Gisquet, vol. i., p. 3. 


A somewhat comprehensive definition we may well pronounce 
it, and one capable of containing any thing which the most oppres- 
sive power might wish to place amongst the functions of the 
re but we must hear our author still further, when we shall 


nd the attributions claimed more definite, but not less extensive 
and dangerous. 


“ Amongst all civilized nations the laws have forbidden murder, 
arson, poe and almost all the acts treated as crimes or offences by 


our codes. magistracy charged with the punishment of culprits has 
been found necessary, therefore, in every regular society; but the 
laws have not been able to embrace in their arrangements a crowd of 
cases, and of incidents which, though certainly of a less serious character, 
are none the less prejudicial to the well-being of the governed. On 
this account at all periods, in all countries, and whatever has been the 
form of government, the laws have wisely confided to an authority 
analogous to our municipal power the task of supplying, as the good 
father of a family, the defect in legislation.” t—Jbid. 


But we must beg leave to deny both the premises and the infe- 
rence. Without wishing to pronounce a fulsome panegyric upon 
our native land we may be permitted to say that in this happy 
country—the only country perhaps in the world where civil 
liberty is rightly understood—there is no ae there is no 
need of any authority destined to supply “le silence de la lé- 
gislation,” because there is scarcely a conceivable case upon which 
the law is silent. We may boldly take upon us to say that there is 
no public functionary whatsoever, from the secretary for the home 


*“ Faire disparaitre les causes nuisible.” ; aaa 
t “ Le soin de suppléer, en bon pére de famille, au silence de la législation. 
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department—who comprises in his attributions all those that ought 
justly to be intrusted to a préfet de police—to A, No. 42, now 
walking down the Strand, who is entitled to act either against the 
law, beyond the law, or without the law. If he does, he is 
punishable by the law. The very supposition that in any state 
there is a power which is charged ‘de 7 en bon pére de 
famille, au silence de la législation,” implies that certam men 
are authorized to make laws for certain cases independent of the 
great legislative body; an anomaly incompatible with the first 
principles of civil liberty. Such a doctrine might be very well 
under a form of government where any one man could ‘venture 
to say ‘“ L’Etat c’est moi!” but cannot be tolerated where there 
is a pretence of freedom. A very great and serious doubt may 
arise whether an elected legislative body have a constitutional night 
to depute any other body of men to frame and carry into effect 
laws, or regulations tantamount to laws affecting the whole com- 
munity, in order to meet any circumstances whatsoever, without 
each of those laws or regulations being submitted ‘actually to the 
consideration of the legislature. But into that branch of the subject 
we are not called to enter: suffice it that no such authority is even 
tacitly intrusted to the police in this country, and that in all its 
branches, acts, and functions, it is merely the servant and agent of 
the law. 

What, then, it may be asked, is no discretionary power in- 
trusted to magistrates? Certainly none in judging of crimes or 
misdemeanors of any kind. The law defines clearly every offence: 
the magistrate either absolves or convicts, or if he has not juris- 
diction from the nature of the charge, he sends the accused for 
trial to a superior tribunal. His only discretionary power is in re- 
gard to the amount of punishment in certain cases of conviction, 
and even to that the law affixes an exact limit, beyond which he 
cannot travel. Even against the power of conviction for minor 
offences, without trial by a jury, and the power of committal for 
the judgment of a higher court, the law has taken such precau- 
tions, and provided so many safeguards, that it is scarcely possible 
the private passions or follies of a magistrate should produce any 
act of flagrant injustice. But enough of this, we trust, if there 
really be such a ‘ silence de la législation” in France as to justif 
the authority which is claimed for the police, that silence wil 
soon be hden by a clear definition of offences, and just discri- 
mination of punishments, so as to take away the necessity or the 

retext for an irresponsible power most dangerous to the civil 
berties of any people where it exists. 

Of the necessary functions of the police of a great state, we 
shall have to say a few words hereafter. At present we will 
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follow M. Gisquet, who, in affecting not to “doa bit of erudi- 
tion,”* as his expression may be very closely translated into the 
vulgar tongue, brings Athens and its Archons on the stage in a 
note. It is true his erudition is somewhat meager, for he satisfies 
himself with saying, that ‘the Archontes at Athens joined to 
their more extended powers the functions of municipal magis- 
trates.” He might have gone further, and said that from the very 
nature of the Athenian commonwealth, the establishment of a 
good police was one of the chief objects of jurisprudence in that 
country. It was, in fact, a necessity of the condition of the 
Athenian people; and so intimately were the details of police 
blended with the whole system of, government, that we find 
scarcely one officer in the whole countless multitude of the Athe- 
nian magistrates who had not some of the functions of Bow-street 
attributed to him. The Archon or Eponymos himself often 
enacted the part of Mr. Hall, when he fines a gentleman five 
hillings for being drunk. The Basileus examined into cases of 
murder, and committed the prisoner for trial at the assizes of the 
Areopagus; and the Thesmothete were the whole court of al- 
dermen. The Astynomi took charge of the police of the streets, 
and kept a wary eye upon fiddlers and ballad-singers, and the 
Toxotai were a regular constabulary force under the Lexiarchi or 
lice sergeants. But we will not dwell on this part of the sub- 
ject: the police system of France will never derive any elucida- 
tion from that of Athens, and that of Athens will never derive any 
from Monsieur Gisquet. ‘The only man, perhaps, who could have 
given a grand and fine view of Athenian law, is now gone for 
ever; and we regret to say, that the unrivalled picture of Athens, 
her arts, her commerce, and her institutions, which his hand did 
draw, is closed by a prohibition against its ever being published. 
Great, indeed, is the es to the world, but greater still that the 
same prohibition was affixed by the incomparable Lord Stowel to 
his other papers also; and that arguments, illustrations, and deci- 
sions, many of which would enlighten and convince the most ob- 
stinate upon subjects even now in dispute and obscurity, are thus 
hidden for ever. For ever is indeed, we trust, too stern a word; and 
we cannot but suggest to the noble personage who has those invalu- 
able papers in charge, that, without violating the injunction of the 
deceased, they might be given to the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum as a source of reference upon many important occasions, 
with the same prohibition against publication under which the 
are at present held. Since the time when we were rma 
during several nights of high intellectual enjoyment, to examine 


* “ Faire de l’érudition.” 
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those records of a wonderful mind, no less than three disputes, 
involving questions of vast importance to England, have occurred, 
in settling which, opinions that we saw in those papers would 
have been invaluable. Will the executors of Lord Stowel suffer 
the country thus to be deprived of a great benefit? 

To return to M. Gisquet, however, with many apologies for this 
excursion, we will not follow our author through his sketch of the 
police history of France from Clovis to Louis Seize. It is, in- 
deed, nothing more than a thin catalogue of acts and magistrates; 
but we must not make this a matter of reproach to M. Gisquet, as 
it was his own memoirs he sat down to write, and not that more 
interesting work, ‘‘ A General View of the Rise and Progress of 
French Police.” We may have to show by a few anecdotes of other 
times, what was the state of the police amongst our Gallic neigh- 
bours before the Revolution; but at present we will go into some 
of the details of late years, in which the admitted facts read a 
pellucid commentary upon M. Gisquet’s theory of the functions of 
the municipal power. It will not be necessary to say much of the 
ex-prefect himself; for, though his book is written in defence of his 
own conduct, it is the system which it displays that really merits 
attention. Perhaps Monsieur Gisquet may eve been somewhat 
hardly treated, and he assures us that he has; but the public is not 
very strong in its sympathies, and it is less likely to weep over the 
injuries which the ex-prefect of police displays, than to laugh at the 
picture éminemment francais which he draws of himself. We 
cannot refrain from giving this portrait, which is as follows: 

“I believe myself to be frank, sincere, disinterested ; that I take 
pleasure in doing good, and often even beyond the limit of my means ; 
that my tastes retain all the simplicity of the habits of a middle sta- 
tion; that my disposition, though susceptible and choleric, is incapable 
of disguise; that none is more faithful in his affections than I am; 
that I love to deny myself for my family and friends; that, far from 
seeking high station and honours, I only feel happy in an humble and 
obscure situation, preferring a peaceful life and the sweets of friend- 
ship to the attractions of power. I will add, that my heart is exempt 
from bitterness ; that I have never known hate, nor preserved long, 


even legitimate rancour against those who have injured me.”— Gisquet 
Mémoires, chap. v. 


Verily, if all men were like M. Gisquet, there would be no need 
of prefects of police ; but that many are the very reverse of this 
fair — is proved by every page of his ‘“‘ Mémoires.” After 
= ng of himself as above cited, and having poured forth a good 

eal of anger upon journals and journalists, M. Gisquet proceeds to 
narrate some of the events of his early years, and then passes in 
brief review the acts of the Bourbon dynasty after its restoration. 
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Some of his observations upon the policy of the oe who pre- 
ceded the famous revolution of 1830, are sensible, though none 
of them profound; and we must leave all this portion of his work, 
as well as his notice of the revolution of July, in order to arrive 
at the period when our author appears upon the stage in all the 
dignity of his official functions. 

M. Gisquet was appointed prefect of police on the 26th of De- 
cember, 1831, after having occupied for some time a post in the 
office of which he now became the head—first, as secretary-ge- 
neral, and then as préfet par intérim. 

Having dwelt with some natural complacency upon the circum- 
stances attending his appointment, he goes on ina pellucid manner 
to give a general view of the state of the public mind at that ex- 
traordinary and difficult epoch at which he was called on to direct 
the great engine of the French police, and we cannot help 
pointing out that a spirit of order and methodical arrangement 
was the grand characteristic of this gentleman’s administration ; 
which spirit finds its way into his “‘ Mémoires,” and renders the 
whole details peculiarly clear and definite. On his view of the 
five classes in which he ranges the population of Paris, and on the 
political parties in which its various parts distributed themselves, 
we shall not dwell at this moment; for the functions of the 
French police are clearly divided into two great branches, political 
and civil, and it is with the latter that we wish principally to deal; 
though we may be obliged to touch upon the excuses that are 
offered for extending the sphere of police interference to objects 
and purposes far beyond its just and natural limits. It is as a 
civil arid not a political agent that we would desire to regard 
M. Gisquet, but we are well aware that we shall find it ve 
difficult to separate the two characters; and he himself says, “ It 
is almost superfluous to explain that my mission was essentially 
political.” (Chap. xiv.) 

In the first place, however, we must pause to give an abridgment 
of his account of the prefecture of police as organized under him in 
the end of December, 1831; for we find that when he was placed 
at its head a purification was found necessary, on account of a 
number of incompetent persons, for whom private interest had 
obtained places in that establishment. ‘* Thus,” he says, “ the 
halt and the old were charged with services which required vigour 
and agility; the short-sighted were employed in inspections, 
where it was necessary to see clear; and agents hard of hearing, 
where the business was to listen.” (Chap. xvi.) 

After he had reformed these abuses, the number of officers at- 
tached to the prefecture of police,—without comprising the whole 
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immense force of town-sergeants, inspectors, agents of the night- 
rounds, all, in short, designated in this country by the term of 

olice force, as well as the inspectors of hotels and furnished 
Sasiows, and the secret agents or spies,—without comprising any 
of these, the number of officers, clerks, &c., amounted to no less 
than eleven hundred and forty! What an awful picture does this 

ive of that state of society which can require so many men to 

evote their whole powers, merely to direct the engine by which 
it is kept in order. But when we take this staff of eleven hun- 
dred and forty, with all the brigades of town-sergeants, inspectors, 
agents of the night-rounds, and spies, together with the military pa- 
troles (which M. Gisquet also mentions), we cannot but ask our- 
selves, Is all this necessary? Are the people of Paris so turbulent 
and so lawless as to require all this tremendous force to repress 
and correct them, or is the fault in the system? 

We will now, however, look a little more closely into the 
prefecture of police and examine some of the details, where, 
though we may find a good deal to excite surprise, and a good 
deal more to call for reprobation, we shall perceive also several 
provisions from which England might take a lesson, and a spirit 
of order and regularity which is by no means incompatible with 
the spirit of civil liberty that reigns in all the institutions of this 
country. 

At the head of the establishment is, of course, the préfet de police 
himself, in whose peculiar cabinet or office are nineteen clerks. 
The business especially transacted in this office comprises, accord- 
ing to M. Gisquet, the following heads: 


“The opening, analyzation, registry, and distribution to the various 
inferior offices to which they have reference, of all despatches, letters, 
and documents, the number of which amounts upon the average to 
more than two thousand per diem—The correspondence of the prefect 
with ministers and public officers on political affairs—The formation 
and classification of the dockets relating to politics—The making a 
digest* of the reports sent in by the secret agents—The preparation 
of a biographical repertory of all persons who have figured in poli- 
tical affairs —(This report did not exist before my administration, and 
at the time of my retirement it already comprised more than twelve 
thousand names)—The correspondence and administrative measures 
concerning foreign refu yees.”-— Gisquet, chap. xvi. 


The next sentence we must put down in Monsieur Gisquet’s 
own words; for though we have tried to give a bald and literal 
translation of the passages quoted, no English words could do 
justice to the modern French of the following, in which he sums 


* The word is dépouillement, for which I cannot find an equivalent. 
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up the other labours of his own particular office. “ Et, en général, 
tous les travaux bureaucratique ayant un intérét gouvernemental 
ét qui ne sont pas dans la spécialité des bureaux.” Oh, shade of 
Moliére ! 

Monsieur Gisquet then proceeds to state a great change that he 
made in the arrangement of affairs on entering upon his functions. 
Before his time all the papers, reports, &c., except those addressed 
immediately to the bureau of the prefect, were at once distributed 
amongst the other offices in the prefecture to which they naturally 
belonged; the subordinate agents dealt with the various cases 
brought to their notice as they thought fit, unless in matters of 
such difficulty that they found it necessary to submit them to 
their superior, and many minor abuses took place, besides the 
capital one of the prefect being kept in ignorance of much that was 
taking place under the sanction of his name. Monsieur Gisquet 
was the first who required that all the correspondence and reports 
should pass through his own office, so as to ensure a general 
knowledge of all the information that the police acquired each 
day, and of the particular affairs that occupied each of the sub- 
ordinate offices in the prefecture. 

The office of the secretary-general of police contained twenty- 
nine clerks, and its labours were principally directed to the regu- 
lation of the great establishment itself, and the choice, promotion, 
and dismissal of the officers employed; but besides these, the ex- 
amination of the statutes of anonymous societies, the direction of 
the municipal guard, and of the large body of government firemen, 
the superintendence of all public spectacles and ceremonies, theatres, 
gaming-houses, public criers, bill-stickers, with every thing relating 
to religion (that is to say, of course, as far as the police was con- 
cerned), to the ‘‘ administration” of stamps, to the sale of gun- 
powder, and to the pursuit of deserters, were all assigned to the 
office of the secretary-general. 

The next two offices are called the first and second divisions ; 
the one carried on by a hundred and three officers of different 
ranks, the other by fifty-two. We cannot pause to detail all the 
various objects to which these two offices directed their attention. 
Suffice that they were in general of a municipal character, and 
came more legitimately under the operation of the police than 
many other matters mtrusted to that of France. We must 
notice, however, a few of these objects, which either are 
free from all supervision in England, come under the superin- 
tendence of other powers, or have special officers appointed for 
their regulation. Amongst those cited by Monsieur Gisquet as 
peculiarly under the charge of the first and second divisions, are 
auctions, brokers, rag-gatherers, scale-makers, women of the town, 
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their registry and health, prisons, and houses of detention of all 
sorts, the delivery and visa of passports, permissions to remain in 
France, and to bear arms (similar to our game licences), hotels, 
and lodging-houses, public markets, weights and measures, the 
dead-house of the Morgue, the navigation and the baths on the 
Seine, steam-boats, wood, charcoal, and coal yards, wine-sellers, 
brewers, the exchange, the cleaning and lighting of the streets, 
the care of public edifices, public vehicles of all kinds, public 
necessaries, sewers, aqueducts, wells, and fountains, fires, waggon- 
age, public health and salubrity of the city, the professions and 
trades of physicians, surgeons, midwifes, druggists, herbalists, and 
patent medicine venders, mineral waters, epidemics, vaccine, ce- 
meteries, disinterments. Now many of these objects come indi- 
rectly under the eye of our own police, and many, as we have ob- 
served before, are superintended by distinct functionaries, such as 
the board of sewers, &c.; but the police of France puts its hand 
upon every thing, and all these various matters are treated of and 
regulated by two particular offices in the prefecture of police. 
Some, undoubtedly, are no subjects for police investigation and 
regulation; but we cannot but think that others might well 
be placed under the superintendence of our own municipal power. 
No one would wish to see the base and tyrannical system of pass- 
ports introduced into this country, a system efficient only for evil, 
and so inefficient for good as to be falling into very general dis- 
repute, even on the continent;—a system -by which a man is pre- 
vented travelling twenty miles in his own country without being 
stopped and questioned and forced to exhibit a formal certificate 
‘that he is recognised as an honest man by the police. But few 
we believe will deny that the prevention and extinction of fires 
might well receive more attention from the police of London, or 
that it would be better to reorganize the whole system and borrow 
some hints from our neighbours as to the best means of remedy- 
re great and growing evil in our metropolis. 

e must interrupt the course of our remarks for a short time 
to say something more upon this not uninteresting subject. The 
extinction of fires in Paris is entirely under the direction of the 
police, but it is intrusted to a particular branch of that establish- 
ment, comprising a large body of men, instructed and disciplined 
for the purpose. These firemen are termed sapeurs-pompiers, 
and are organized upon a military system, with officers and subal- 
terns, as ina regiment. We must quote a word or two upon the 
arrangement and expense of this corps from the work we have 
placed second at the top of this article, being the only words that 
we shall probably extract from a production which is one of those 
daily disgraces to the French press, in which the more than apo- 
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cryphal scandals of past times are raked out of long-condemned 
sources, mingled with a great deal of very dull and doubtful mat- 
ter of a later date, and dressed up in the most licentious and dis- 
gusting garb for the depraved appetite of the debauched. The 
last volume of the six contains some small information which may 
be depended on, and such are the words that we are about to 
quote. 


“The formation of the corps sapeurs-pompiers had for its principal 
object to remedy the danger of fire. This corps has a military organi- 
zation, it is lodged in barracks placed in the four principal points of 
Paris, and thirty posts are spread through the different quarters of the 
town in such a manner that in case of fire there is always at hand a 
sufficient number of men to give immediate aid, and stop the progress 
of a considerable conflagration. The accounts of this corps are kept 
under the inspection of the prefect of police, by a military intendant 
who follows, in this respect, the laws and ordonnances given for the 
administration of the corps of the army. The increase of expense (to 
the police) which results from this organization is amply compensated 
by the important and daily services, in preserving the Cehtientn that 
are rendered by this corps, which besides, by its composition, is an im- 
portant auxiliary in maintaining public tranquillity in case of disturb- 
ances. We have shown that the total expense of the corps of sapeurs- 
pompiers, personal and material, for the year 1826 was 439,998 francs: 
i. e. about 17,5997. 10s.”——Peuchet, Mémoires, vol. vi., p. 304. 


This is certainly a great expense, and we believe that in Lon- 
don the desired results might be produced as effectually for a less 
sum; but supposing that such were not the case, and that all 
things considered, the greater extent of the city, the more com- 
bustible materials of the houses, and the higher price of provisions, 
&c., the annual cost of such an establishment in our own metropolis 
would amount to 18,000/., would not the object be worth the out- 
lay? We cannot help thinking that it would. Let us remember the 
number of fires which take place between the months of September 
and April, their desolating extent, the immense mass of valuable 
property each year destroyed, the public buildings that have fallen 
a sacrifice, and we believe that—doing all justice to the courage, 
activity, and skill both of our firemen and our police, who are 
deserving of the highest praise—it will still be admitted that we 
want a well-organized establishment for discovering and stopping 
the progress of fires in the metropolis. We believe that the 
amount of property saved by a more effective system would amply 
repay the outlay of even 18,000/. per annum, and that the far 
more important object of saving human life might thus be 
attained not only without cost, but with an actual gain im mere 
money by the property rescued from the flames. - we are, 
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as a nation, strongly disinclined to any thing like organization, 
and have certainly found great advantages in many branches of our 
polity to result from the stimulus given to emulation by trusting 
to desultory efforts without the interference of government in any 
of those undertakings that can be carried on by individuals or 
companies, it is probable that some difficulties which do not exist 
in France would be found to oppose the establishment of such a 
body as the sapeurs-pompiers in this country. Amongst the first ob- 
jections started would be the difficulty of levying the expenses 
upon the persons really benefited. Men would say, “ It is true 
a hundred thousand pounds may be saved every year or more, by 
the expense of eighteen thousand, but how will you make the 
people whose property is rescued acknowledge the benefit and pay 
the cost? Will you have a commission of salvage to estimate 
the amount of service rendered, as in the case of vessels saved 
from shipwreck, together with all the additional expenses, law- 
suits, and trouble, consequent thereupon?” No! no such thing 
is necessary, especially while fire-insurance offices exist. They are 
the bodies that would most materially benefit in a pecuniary point of 
view, and a very small duty upon each policy to be paid annually— 
a duty that would hardly be felt either by insurer or insured— 
would amply pay the whole cost of the establishment. 

This is one of the points in regard to which we think that 
the French police, with all its evils, may offer useful hints to 
our own government, and we do hope the time is not far distant 
when those hints will receive attention. The consolidation also of 
many branches of the public service, now left to act disjointedly, 
we cannot but believe might prove beneficial both in increasing 
efficacy and diminishing expense, and we imagine that several 
matters not at present considered as at all within the attributions 
of our police, might very well, according to the strictest reading 
of the legitimate functions of that institution, be ascribed thereunto. 
However, we dare not enter further upon the subject at present, 
knowing the great susceptibility of our countrymen in regard to 
the much misunderstood question of centralization—a term so 
often misapplied, that if one were to propose to remove the hack- 
ney-coach-office even next door to the chief-police-office, there 
would be many persons found to cry ‘“ Centralization !” at once. 

Besides the several offices that we have mentioned as forming 
parts of the great police establishment of Paris, there is an architec- 
tural department and a council of salubrity. The latter consists of 
eighteen physicians, practical chemists and druggists, chosen from 
among the most expert in Paris. It meets at the prefecture of 
police every week, and takes into consideration all questions relat- 
ing to the public health of the capital. This is certainly an excel- 
lent institution in itself, though it may be a question with some 
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persons whether its objects come properly within the functions of 
the police. We cannot but think that they do; for if general secu- 
rity be the great end of all police regulations, the public health must 
of course form a very important feature therein. Indeed we know 
of no land where, at some time, and under some circumstances, 
the public health is not brought under the superintendence of the 
police; and if such be the case, the more regularly and systemati- 
cally it is done the better. The medical police of all great cities 
has indeed become a matter of deep consideration and great im- 
portance in almost every state in Europe, and because it is 
attended to in a very minor degree in England, and that in a 
very irregular manner, we must not conclude that it is un- 
worthy of better regulation. The health of our prisons, the 
health of our poor, is attended to with some degree of care; but 
the general health of the people, and the means to be employed 
for removing all nocuous causes, and promoting every measure of 
salubrity, are yet without the attention they deserve. Central 
boards are established in times of pestilence, means are taken for 
preventing the extension of infection when disease is alread 
raging, but no well-organized system for preserving the health of 
the capital at all times, without interfering with the civil liberty 
of the subject, or spying into the sanctuary of domestic life, has 
yet been devised. Every thing in this case, too, is left to desultory 
efforts; for the nation possessing more mechanical genius than any 
other in the world, revolts strangely at the idea of applying the prin- 
ciples of mechanism to any part of her polity. Before we quit this 
subject of consideration let us remark, that one of the chief objects 
of the medical council of the French police is to inquire into all 
fabrics and manufactories which are supposed to be dangerous 
to the health either of the persons conliedl therein, or of the 
neighbourhood in which they are situated; and to devise means 
of rendering them less so. The mere statement of this fact is 
enough to suggest very important considerations to the minds of 
our readers, without our pursuing the topic further. 

After speaking of a few other offices, not necessary to mention 
here the ex-prefect proceeds to conclude his enumeration of the de- 
partments under the general control of himself and his successors, 
by naming the section of municipal police, comprising a president, 
vice-president, eight clerks, and twenty-four peace officers (who 
must not be confounded with the functionaries bearing the same 
name in England), besides all the brigadiers, town-sergeants, in- 
spectors, &c.; ‘‘ the number of which,” he says, ‘‘I shall abstain 
from mentioning, out of consideration for the public interest.” 
He afterwards adds, ‘‘ It must be well understood that the secret 
agents are over and above all that I have specified.” 

It will strike the reader at once, from the brief picture now given 
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of the French police, that the great mistake in principle which 
we pointed out in the beginning of this article was not ex- 
aggerated, and that this immense mass of agents and 

ies, is an evil of a frightful extent, derived in regular descent 
om days before the first revolution. The Bastille was indeed 
destroyed, but the system that filled it and other prisons under the 
kings of the ancien régime remained in full force; arbitrary power 

ssed from the hands of monarchs to demagogues, but the 
jealousies and suspicions of arbitrary power produced the same re- 
sults; the demagogues were trodden under the giant feet of a 
mighty and magnificent usurper, but the despot needed the same 
host of spies that had been requisite to the hereditary despots of 
the past ‘and the anarchical tyrants whom he had succeeded. 
His fall replaced the old dynasty on a tottering throne, and cling- 
ing to all the memories of former years, it was not likely to 
abolish the only part of the ancient system that had survived the 
deluge; and now that a new revolution has once more shaken 
society to its foundation, the very broken and disjointed state of 
all institutions affords a pretext, if not a reason, for still suffering 
an establishment which is said to be the only safeguard against the 
fall of the whole fabric. Men fear to cut away the ivy which has 
aided to destroy an old building lest the walls, partly supported by 
that which once injured them, should fall in utter ruin on the 
heads of those who would repair them. 

France has yet to learn practically what civil liberty is. Her 
ideas of political liberty are perhaps > Ae anarchical: but the chief 
value oft political liberty is as the safeguard of civil liberty, and if 
she uses that great share of the former which she actually pos- 
sesses with discretion and calmness, she will attain the latter in 
full perfection. If, on the contrary, she continually stretches out 
her powerful arms to grasp at hada, she will waste her efforts 
upon empty air, and never attain the substance of that which she 
desires. The list of persons employed actually in the prefecture of 

lice in the days of 1 M. Gisquet, comprised eleven hundred and 

orty officers, besides the army of inferior agents, civil and military, 
secret and open, patrolling the streets of Paris. We have asked a 
few pages back if this enormous body be really necessary. Every 
reader can now answer the question for himself, for Monsieur 
Gisquet has shown that not one-half of these functionaries are 
employed upon the legitimate objects of police. ‘The very exist- 
ence of half the bureaus, and half the official posts, depends upon 
the mistake that police consists in ruling not protecting the 
an Having now said as much as we can venture to say, for 
ear of fatiguing our readers, upon the organization of the 
French police, we must turn to its operation, taking M. Gisquet 
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rincipally for our guide, and proposing, if we find room, to sa 
; few a london upon the effective police force actually pm 
ployed in Paris, and its distribution. 

A few of the very first ordonnances of M. Gisquet, will be 
sufficient to show not only the peril of civil liberty, but its abso- 
lute nullity in a country where such a system of police exists, 
sanctioned by the law; and the acknowledged motives of one of 
those ordonnances, though both the admitted and concealed mo- 
tive were just and proper, considered separately, may serve to 
prove how objects, good in themselves, may become iniquitous by 
the means employed to attain them. The first decree which we find 
the new prefect issuing in the end of 1831, regarded the hotels 
and lodging-houses of Paris. The regular visitation of these 
abodes by a police agent, was not, it seems, sufficient to satisfy the 
superintending curiosity of the government. Several of the re- 
volutionary laws, we are told by M. Gisquet, “ had fallen into 
desuetude,” and ‘‘ the consequent irregularity presented serious 
inconveniences, especially in times of political agitation, when if 
is of importance that the floating portion of the ow may 
be submitted to the investigations authorized by law.”—Gisquet, 
chap. xix. 

These considerations,” he continues, “ brought forth the or- 
donnance which I published, 19th of November, 1831, by which 
all the inhabitants of Paris indiscriminately were enjoined to make 
a declaration to the commissary of police of their quarter, within 
twenty-four hours, specifying every person lodging in their 
—_ even gratuitously, under pain of incurring,” &c. &c. &e.— 

bid. ~ 

The winter of 1831-2, was a disastrous one in Paris. The 
first results of a great change were in all their pernicious force; 
political factions raged unrestrained, civil order could scarcely 
be maintained, the desolating effects of the convulsion of 1830 
upon public credit and upon private resources had thrown 
thousands out of employment, while the necessaries of life had be- 
come enormously dear, and a threatened famine aggravated alk 
other evils. The weather was cold, rainy, and tempestuous, and 
Monsieur Gisquet determined to do something to support a 
of the starving population. But how did he set about this laud- 
able object? Not by public subscriptions; not by the aid of go- 
vernment supplies. No! He was prefect of police, and he 
ordered all the citizens of Paris to make gutters to their houses. 
It was a very necessary and convenient provision for the French 
— which had lately adopted the English fashion of affording 
a flat pavement at the side of the street for the comfort of foot 


passengers. On this pavement, before the edict of M. Gisquet,. 
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all the rain-water and melted snow from the tops of the houses was 
wont to discharge itself; and had the government, which con- 
structed the ¢rottoirs, provided a sum for furnishing the house- 
gutters and troughs, the measure would have been unexception- 
able. But the prefect of police, with a view to support the oy ws 
without troubling the finances, ordered each householder of Paris 
to provide those articles for his own house, and so vigorously did 
he force his ordonnance into execution, that before the end of six 
months, twenty thousand houses out of the forty thousand, which 
the capital then contained, were provided with the prescribed ap- 
pendages. No pity was felt for the poor householders, though the 
average expense for each house was hetween four and five hun- 
dred francs, and thus a sum of from fifteen to twenty millions was 
— amongst the workmen, by order of the prefect of police. 
me proprietors, however, contended that Monsieur Gisquet had 
no right to tax the landlords of Paris at his own will to the tune 
of fifteen or twenty millions, and carried the matter into the courts. 
The Edile made a vigorous and successful struggle for the power he 
assumed, and the Court of Cassation put his interpretation upon 
the law of August, 1790, ‘‘ which places in the hands of the mu- 
nicipal authority all that concerns the safety and convenience of 
passage in the streets, quays, squares, and public ways.” ‘The law 
itself is certainly vague and sweeping enough, but the interpre- 
tation thereof was still more sweeping and dangerous, and the 
court virtually allowed a claim on the part of the police to consider 
the above-cited words merely as the title to a whole chapter of laws, 
to be enacted afterwards by prefects of police, for the regulation 
of the streets of Paris, even to taxing to an immense amount the 
citizens for whatever might be considered “the convenience of 
circulation,” to use Monsieur Gisquet’s own words. Doubtless the 
court judged sanely and discreetly according to the maxims of 
French law; but the matter would have been looked upon ver 
differently in this country. Monsieur Gisquet, indeed, says, “ It 
could not be otherwise;” and after citing the law of 1790, adds, 
** They could not deny me the right of suppressing a thing es- 
sentially destructive to the convenience of circulation.” Even 
here, with such a law before us, we should not have denied his 
right to suppress the nuisance; but we should, it is presumed, 
have denied him the right on his own authority of taking the 
money to suppress it out of the pockets of the householders. That 
one man should have it in his power without the consent of any 
representative body to tax the capital city of his country, on any 
pretence, to the amount of eight Saihiol thousand pounds in one 
year, is so monstrous, that it is scarcely credible—and yet such is 
police in France—such the natural results of a system founded 
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upon a total mistake of the legitimate objects of the institution. 
It seems to us from the mutual inflictions of the governors and the 

overned in the neighbouring country, that both parties are wil- 
a to practise the advice of Horace: 


“ Versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri.” 


But it is upon the shoulders of each other that they try experi- 
ments, not their own. 

It is but fair, however, to Monsieur Gisquet, and to the police 
of which he is the advocate, to mention the state of Paris about 
the time of his entering upon office; a state which would justify, 
if any thing could justify, the concession of such immense powers 
to the municipal authorities. Besides the poverty and misery of 
the lower classes, the dearness of provisions, and the want of em- 
ployment, which followed the last revolution, the political factions 
of the French capital seemed to consider that all check was removed, 
and that they might exercise their virulence in whatsoever manner 
and to whatsoever extent they pleased. In the chapters of the ex- 
prefect’s work devoted to the years 1831 and 1832, we find plot 
after plot of Bonapartists, Carlists, and republicans, each more 
absurd and reprehensible than another, and yet sufficiently serious 
to affect public order in a very high degree, and endanger the lives 
and property of the peaceable citizens. We find numerous public 
journals defending the conspirators and assassins who took part in 
these plots; we find lawyers pleading their cause, not as mere advo- 
cates, but as partisans; we find juries acquitting them or treating 
their Grimes with more than forbearance. A regular system of 
conduct was organized by the fautors and protectors of the plotters, 
Before their trial, if we are to believe M. Gann, and we do believe 
him, a general outcry was raised in their favour, and against the 
police which had arrested them. They were represented to be 
the most loyal, innocent, and virtuous persons: it was asserted 
that the whole conspiracy was a scheme of the police for entrap- 
ping political enemies; and after the journals had thundered in 
this style for some time, the advocates took it up in court, and 
tried to make out the same case to a predisposed jury. As soon 
as the trial was over, however, affairs assumed a new face, whe- 
ther the accused was condemned or acquitted; his party then 
boldly avowed and gloried in his guilt: if acquitted, he was 
feasted and honoured as one of the apostles of the sect; if con- 
demned, he was cried up and pitied as a martyr, and new plots 
succeeded on those that were overthrown. ‘Thus, in a few short 
months, Lyons was seized and kept for several days by the 
people; a plan was organized for setting fire to Paris in various 
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quarters, a Bonapartist plot was discovered and frustrated, the 
towers of Notre Dame were set on fire by incendiaries, and 
several police agents were killed and wounded in extinguishing 
the flames and arresting the criminals; and a Carlist conspiracy 
for seizing the palace, being frustrated in the very act of execu- 
tion, several hundred of the parties were apprehended. 

The legitimate operation of the police in preventing such 
lamentable crimes, and bringing the guilty to justice, nobody can 
impugn; but that the French police goes far beyond that object, 
in many ways, has already been shown. That a system of decry- 
ing and pointing public indignation at the police was steadily fol- 
lowed and carried out by the most unjust means, few can doubt; 
but no one can doubt either that, even with so excitable a people 
as the French, that system would not have been half so successful, 
if the French police had not been furnished with attributes essen- 
tially incompatible with civil liberty. 

Nothing, perhaps, in former days, or at the present moment, 
has brought more odium on the police of France, than the system 
of espionage which has always formed its mght arm. Any one 
who will look through the authentic memoirs of the latter days of 
Louis XIV., and of the whole reigns of Louis XV. and XVL., or 
examine the works of good authority which give us a picture of 
the ancien régime, will find that this system of espionage extended 
to every rank and class of society; that, from the prime minister 
himself down to the lowest valet-de-chambre (and we cannot 
conceive that degradation can go farther than a low valet-de- 
chambre of those days), each man had a spy at his elbow; and 
indeed there is even reason to suppose that the monarch upon his 
throne was not exempt from the surveillance of the police, and 
that his words and actions were very regularly reported to his 
lieutenant-general. We would recommend our readers to look 
into the Tableau de Paris, and study the various items in that 
extraordinary work, which refer directly or indirectly to the police 
of the reign of Louis XV.; and also to examine some of the many 
accounts of the different prisons of France, especially the Bastille, 
if they would have an idea of the universality of espionage in 
those ages. We shall content ourselves here with naming one 
class of spies, whose operations were laid bare on the fall of that 
famous prison, so long both the object of fear and horror to the 
French nation. These were the keepers of infamous houses of 
every class and degree. We find, ina work published periodical 
for some time after the destruction of the Bastille, and in whic 
there is every reason to place confidence, called La Bastille Dé- 
voilée, some of the regular-written reports of these persons, ad- 
dressed to a high magistrate, whose name we do not know, but 
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to whom they write as ‘‘ Votre Grandeur.” Of course we cannot 
enter into the details of these curious but disgusting documents, 
which are not less fitted to afford materials for calculating the 
statistics of debauchery than to throw light upon the old police of 
France. There is one passage, however, which we can venture 
to translate, and which will serve as a good specimen of the 
minute information of all that took place in Paris which was 


furnished to the police. In the journal of one of these ladies we 
find the following: 


“ 16th July—M. Veron, jeweller, who showed me an apple, tole- 
rably large, made of card, covered with gold and well painted. The 
stalk of the apple was of diamonds, and round it was written, in letters 
formed of diamonds, ‘ J give it to the most beautiful ;’ and at the top 
of the apple was a rose in diamonds. I was not able to draw from 
him the name of the lady for whom this present was intended, nor that 
of the gentleman. He only told me that he was a man who came 
often to his house in a hackney-coach, and without any servants; that 
he was a very rich nobleman ; that he had not found him at home to 
get money, he having gone into the country to Chatou, of which place 
he was lord. If your greatness knows that gentleman or the ladies 
whom he visits, you will discover his mistress, at the sight of the trinket.” 
—Bastille Dévoilée, Troisitme Livraison, p. 159. 

“The whole ministry of France,” says another work, (Le Diable 
dans un Bénitier,) “was nothing but a great police. ‘ Sartine and 
Espionage, ‘Le Noir and Detection, ‘ Receveur and the Wheel, 
‘ Amelot and Lettres de Cachet, were the watchwords in every place 
calling itself a public office.” 


Tn another work, called Mémoires sur la Bastille, full of valuable 
matter, though somewhat debased by the violent tone of the 
compiler, we find a curious and impudent alternative proposed by a 
spy to Louis XIV. himself and Madame de Maintenon. A man 
of the name of Vinache, engaged, there is reason to believe, in coin- 
ing, had contrived to persuade the people of Paris that he pos- 
sessed the secret of the transmutation of metals. One of his 
assistants, named Saint Robert, was employed as a spy upon him, 
and denounced his real occupations to Madame de Maintenon, 
and through her to the king; but in doing this, to use the words 
of the work in which these facts are detailed, ‘‘ He exacted of 
Madame de Maintenon the alternative, that if the government 
would not make use of his information, they should allow him te 
reveal to Vimache that he was suspected; as in that case, toa 
certainty, Vinache would reward him with a hundred thousand 
livres at least."—Mémoires sur la Bastille, tome 11., p. 62. 

Many instances even more striking than the above of double 
espionage might be cited, in which the mouchard gave to the police 
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intimation of a crime, and to the criminal intimation that he was 
discovered thus drawing a recompence from each; but what could 
be expected from the tools employed in such ministry, but that those 
whose trade was to betray their companions would betray their 
employers also. When some one reproached D’Argenson with 
filling all the offices of police with rogues and vagabonds, he re- 
plied, “‘ Find me honest men who are willing to do such work, 
and I will put them in the place of those I now employ.” 

Such was the estimation of the police of Paris wale the ancient 
regime, and the reader may form some idea of the general system 
of obtaining secret information in those days. It is necessary 
now, however, to inquire whether that system has been greatly 
ameliorated; whether it is purer, more dignified, less demoralizin 
at present than in the worst times of old. We will let Monsieur 
Gisquet speak for himself, as he devotes a whole chapter to this 
interesting part of the subject. The title of the chapter indicates 
the contents, and the ex-prefect proceeds as follows: 


“The title of this chapter may perhaps give uneasiness to many 
persons who have trusted to my discretion. I hasten to relieve their 
minds ; my statements shall be sufficiently guarded to pull off no mask. 
I only desire to explain the mechanism of this essential part of the 

olice. 
me I shall not endeavour to refresh the reputation of secret agents. 
Public opinion marks them with universal reprobation. I must say, 
however, that it would be unjust to carry this view to too great an 
extent.” 


He goes on to state that in many cases secret information 
is given to the police by the most honourable people, and upon 
the most laudable motives. He then gives a number of instances 
in which evils and crimes were denounced, as must be the case in 
every country, without any mercenary or interested motive. We 
should have had a clearer view of the case, indeed, if Monsieur 
Gisquet had kept the item of espionage clear and distinct from 
the general one of secret information. From these disinterested 
intelligencers, however, he proceeds “to another order of in- 
formers.” ‘ 


“A thousand different means,” he says, “ serve to put the prefect of 
police upon the traces of plots set on foot by the enemies of public 
order; and often in society, a simple conversation, a remark made by 
@ person who does not know all its bearings, furnishes a precious in- 
sight. One may well say that every body enacts the police-agent as 
Monsieur Jourdain made prose—without thinking of it. Whatever 
be people’s rank or habitual reserve, they may let a word or two 
escape them which lead to the track of some secret intrigue.” 


Still we must observe that there must be some one to watch 
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and take up those words, otherwise they would fall to the ground 
as they were uttered. Monsieur Gisquet exemplifies his doctrine 
in this respect by citing four very ordinary conversations, which 
led him to important discoveries; but those conversations must 
have been carefully listened to and reported to him; and the very 
insignificance of the words shows how closely watched is the 
tongue of every Parisian even in good society. All this, however, 
is but skirmishing round the real point of attack, and at length 
Monsieur Gisquet acknowledges the vast system of espionage that 
exists in the following terms: 


“ Whatever be the multiplicity of cases in which chance and for- 
tuitous circumstances afford fruitful indications* to the authorities, it is 
indispensable that the police should have secret agents as auxiliaries, 
What is a secret agent? It is a person who, by his social position and 
his connexions, is more orless in a condition to know and to communi- 
eate to the police those things that it requires to hear. Numerous 
reasons may make a person resolve to descend to this sad part; the 
first and the most general is the want of money. The number of indi- 
viduals of both sexes whom great necessity has reduced to offer me 
their services, is without doubt much greater than is supposed. There 
were some whose situation was really deserving of interest, and whose 
conduct might be considered to a certain point excusable from the na- 
ture of the sentiments which dictated it.” 


Monsieur Gisquet proceeds with an illustration, representing the 
father of a starving family, in the depth of distress, and supposing 
that he makes some discovery for which he can gain a little money 
from the police. He then asks, 


“ Would it be better for this man to league himself with robbers, or 
to put an end to the existence of his family and himself?” 


Certainly not, we answer, but that is no defence of a system 
which adds another evil temptation, as an alternative, to those 
that existed without it. 


“T have seen more than a hundred persons,” continues Monsieur 
Gisquet, “who, in coming to offer to serve the police, were led by con- 
siderations, not less serious—not less conclusive. I have seen poor 
women who had sold even their wedding-rings, and who were resolved 
to destroy themselves if I refused their propositions. People will say, 
perhaps, that in such cases it was alms one ought to have given to 
these unhappy beings; and it was alms that I did give them. But 
when they had come to the end of a first and a second, or a third relief, 
the desire of obtaining a continuation thereof, or of displaying their 
gratitude towards me, stimulated their zeal to furnish me with inform- 
ation. Many, without being in so deplorable a state of extremity, 





*“ Apportent 4 l’autorité des indications fructueuses.” 
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become agents for want of employment, or want of the means of fol- 
lowing any business or profession. Others seek the profits that accrue 
from this kind of service in order to acquire a moderate competence, 
Others, more despicable in every point of view, men of violent passions, 
gamblers overwhelmed with debts, already ruined in credit and reputa- 
tion, put themselves also in a somewhat large number at the beck of 
the prefecture of police. Others in a condition still more abject, the 
lowest creatures of immorality, look upon being comprised amongst the 
number of agents, almost as a title of honour.” 


Can any satire be more bitter than the simple statement of 
Monsieur Gisquet himself regarding the agents of his former pro- 
fession. But, not contented with the numerous classes just cited, 
he goes on to say, 


“ Besides these, many men, engaged in consequence of their political 
opinions in the intrigues of some faction, undeceived after short trial; 
irritated against accomplices whose remarkable bad faith, fearful 
language, and sanguinary schemes, offended them; indignant also at 
the acts of roguery whereof they were the victims, found the means of 
at one blow of satisfying their resentment and making a profitable spe- 
culation, in transmitting their intelligence to me. It is amongst this 
class of men that I have generally met with my most useful agents. 
The Society of the Rights of Man has furnished me with many of them. 
It seemed to me sometimes that people caused themselves to be ad- 
mitted into it and laboured to acquire credit therein, for the purpose of 
rendering the greater service to the prefect of police. The plot of the 
Rue des Prouvaires (a legitimatist conspiracy) procured me also some 
thirty legitimatist agents. The disappointment of having succeeded so 
ill in that conspiracy gave a number of the affiliated the idea of serving 
a government that they could not overthrow. 

*T have had also in the character of secret agents some persons who 
occupy a distinguished rank in the world. It is well to have them in 
all classes of the population; but those belonging to good society are 
obtained with difficulty, and often require their assistance to be paid for 
above its utility.” 


It will be seen by the above account that modern France is not 
far behind ancient France in the organization, objects, and extent 
of espionage. But there is still more to be said. If the difference 
already seems little, Monsieur Gisquet makes that little less, for he 
now introduces us to a police beyond the police. 


“ Besides the enlighteners, the indicators, or the revealers”—we have 
translated these terms as literally as possible because they are signifi- 
cant—“employed by the police, the heads of the government desire some- 
times to have agents who frequent the gilded saloons, are admitted into 
brilliant parties, and mingle with all that is notable and illustrious. This 
class of auxiliaries constitutes a sort of aristocracy amongst the police 
agents; but what rare and happy conditions must be united! with how 
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many precious qualities must he be endowed who seeks to fill this thorny 
mission. The privileged men whose wit, whose taste, and whose social 
position call them to the elevation of this part, are truly exceptions.” 


With what true gusto and enthusiasm does the ex-prefect dwell 
upon these illustrious few! and he then proceeds to give a portrait, 
from some unpublished memoirs, of a phcenix of spies in the high 
line; but, unfortunately, without giving us the date of his appear- 
ance amongst us poor mortals. e shall therefore abstain from 
quoting his description, and turn over a few pages to a passage 
where, after informing us that the marquis of whom he speaks was 
employed by the king himself, he goes on to notice the sort of 
comet spies that, coming from higher regions, are whirled from time 
to time amongst the lesser stars of the regular planetary system of 
the Quai des Orfévres—not without deranging some of them in 
their orbits, it would seem. 


“ People have often talked,” he says, “ of the simultaneous existence of 
more than one police, even under the existing government ; but in that, 
as in many other things, they have reasoned without knowing the facts, 
either exaggerating or perverting them. It is true, however, that the 
prefect of police had not in his hands the whole of the secret agents : 
they meddled with police also at the office of the minister of the interior: 
they have meddled with it a little at all periods in a still more elevated 
sphere. In fine, there are some superior branches of administration to 
which reports are casually addressed. This state of things offers a good 
and a bad side. The advantage is in the augmentation which takes 
place of the means by which power obtains intelligence: the inconve- 
nience is to open several doors to intriguants to mislead some portions of 
the government regarding facts, instead of furnishing them with clear 
and certain lights.” 


After giving some curious details of the complications to which 
this system of police gives rise, and of the evils that thence ac- 
crue, Monsieur Gisquet proceeds to tell his readers that 


“The sort of competition established in the direction of the police, 
had nevertheless another object. The matter was to watch the superior 
officers of the administration, for purposes not necessary for me to point 
out. Ihave myself often received visits from persons who evidently 
— to amuse me with any other business than that which brought 
them.” 


_ He then points out how false, distorted, and exaggerated all the 
views of such personages must be, and ends by saying, 


From all this, I conclude that the breaking up of the police into 
several centres of direction, is a deplorable custom, and that the sort of 
inquisition exercised upon persons intrusted with power weakens the 
Jorce of unity and the confidence necessary between the various mem- 
bers of the same administration. Not to omit any thing in the num- 
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ber of moral infirmities of which I sketch the picture, I must also say 
that there are other people to whom I hesitate to give the name—not 
very flattering, indeed—of police agent. These parasites swarm 
around power, and are only occupied in devising new arts for extorting 
money. The facts about to be related may give some general idea of 
this a of labours.” 


Of all the —_ given, we shall borrow but one which 


unites the traits of a character in the French metropolis, well 


worth studying, with some inevitable results of the system of po- 
lice pursued in the neighbouring country. 


“A certain baroness,” says Monsieur Gisquet (chap. ii., vol. ii.); 
‘¢ whose husband had been attached to the service of the old royal family, 
boasted the most sincere devotion towards the new dynasty. She sent 
me, periodically, very unsubstantial reports, only remarkable from the 
grace of the narration, and received from time to time an order for a 
trifling sum out of the secret service money. The insignificance of her 
notes had made me resolve to discharge her; but the baroness was 
tenacious, and would not resign the advantages of the part she had 
played. Independent of her importunate visits, she overwhelmed me 
with information borrowed from the newspapers ; or else invented some 
innocent tale, never failing to claim the reward of her pretended ser- 
vices. When she had at length completely exhausted my patience, she 
devised a new pretence for returning once more to the dives. It was 
about the end of October, 1832, a period at which the government 
were aware that the Duchesse de Berri was concealed in the environs 
of Nantes. Our baroness averred by writing and by word of mouth, 
that she knew the place of the duchess’s concealment, but could not 
make up her mind to betray such a secret without the promise of a 
great reward, and the small sum of a thousand francs paid at once upon 
account. Although I had very little confidence in her veracity, yet the 
statements of the baroness were made with so much assurance, the 
names of several legitimatist personages, from whom she said she had 
obtained this intelligence, were chosen with so much skill, and moreover, 
her former situation gave her really such means of discovering the secrets 
of the party, that I could not cast away the chance of renderin 
eventually an important service to the government. The sum canst 
then, was sent to the baroness, and the next day she announced to me 
that the Duchesse de Berri was concealed under the name of Madame 
Bertin, in a chateau near Arpajon. I knew positively that the mother 
of Henry V. was hidden at Nantes, or within a circle of a few leagues 
from that town. The news transmitted by the baroness, therefore, was 
simply a lie fabricated for the purpose of swindling.” 


Besides this baroness, we find a few pages further on, a 
Countess de B ; and throughout the work of Monsieur Gis- 
quet, a number of persons of a superior rank and education are 
mentioned amongst the communicants of the police. We wish 
these facts to be particularly marked and remembered, though we 
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must at present proceed to collect from different parts of the work 
the plan of M. Gisquet’s dealings with his spies, and some other 
particulars respecting them. 


‘The agents,” he says, ‘‘ made their reports to me in writing or by 
word of mouth. They wrote when the affair was not urgent ; but\ in 
certain cases, where a delay might be prejudicial, they sought a pretext 
for making their way to me. When it was impossible for meto receive 
them myself speedily, a single clerk of my cabinet was directed to hear 
them; and, thanks to my precautions, he did not know the best part 
of the time to whom he was talking. I was as anxious as my agents 
themselves that they should remain unknown both to each other and 
to the officers of the prefecture. has signed their reports with a 


cipher or a false name, which I assigned to each, and of which I only 
had the key.” 


We find that these agents were paid from the secret service 
money voted by the chambers, and Monsieur Gisquet asserts that 
the portion of the sum so voted, which defrayed all the secret ex- 
penses of the police, did not quite amount to eleven thousand 
pounds (English) perannum. We doubt not Monsieur Gisquet’s 
statement in the least, but it might be a curious inquiry what be- 
came of all the rest of the sum voted by the chambers for secret 
services—a sum amounting to no less than from ninety-six to one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds per annum—what portion 
of this sum went to defray the police within police which the ex- 
prefect mentions? what portion to the diplomatic police exercised 
in the various courts of Europe? 

It is not to be supposed that Monsieur Gisquet could ter- 
minate-a chapter, giving such a complete display of the internal 
affairs of the prefecture, without entering into a defence of the 
system which he carried on, though he did not originate it; 
and a long and laborious defence he makes. We have not room 
to quote any part of this defence, which is ingenious and skilful 
enough, but which loses sight continually of that mighty object, 
civil liberty, which we in England feel to be one of the best 
guarantees, and indeed the surest foundation of social order. 
To prevent crime of any kind is undoubtedly one of the great 
objects of a lawful police—an object to which the detection 
and punishment of the criminal are but accessory. But justice 
recognises no tortuous ways of arriving at her objects; her march 
is direct and straightforward, and in pursuing it, she undoubtedly 
reaches her ends with more certainty as well as greater dignity. 
That the political state of France and various other countries 
may, by the turbulent passions excited in the strife of parties, en- 
gender more frequent crimes, and require more activity in their 


repression, perhaps may be admitted; but it would be well to in- 
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quire, whether a system of police totally subversive of civil liberty 
has not some share in producing the evils that it pretends to re- 
medy, and whether it is indeed effective in preventing crime. We 
have little doubt as to the one fact, we have many doubts as to 
the other. The numerous attempts upon the hfe of a wise and 

ood king, which have taken place continually in the very face of 
all this host of spies, officers, and agents, without detection before- 
hand, without prevention at the time, as well as the vast amount 
of actual crime and vice in the French metropolis, show clearly 
how ineffectual is the system that we condemn, asa means of re- 

ression. We have not, indeed, distinct proof that its operation 
is to increase crime in a direct manner; but no one can doubt who 
reads the details given by Monsieur Gisquet, that it must so act in- 
directly. We would apply to the whole system of police, with a 
small variation of terms, the reproach which M. Gisquet himself 
urges against the espionage carried on in regard to the different 
branches of administration, and would say, “ The sort of inqui- 
sition exercised upon persons in all ranks and stations weakens the 
force of moral responsibility, and tlie confidence between all honest 
members of the same community.” 

What in fact is the picture of Paris offered by this work? 
every class of society, every party, every saloon, watched by spies 
of different ranks and kinds (see vol. i1., pp. 29, 30, 31): the 
most casual words, the most innocent expressions, the badinage 
of an evening party, the gossip of a dowager, the frivolities of a 
coxcomb, listened to and reported to the police (see vol. ii., pp. 
23, 24, 25, 26): every public office spied upon by others—even 
the prefecture of police itself, the fountain of espionage, visited 
and examined by the secret agents of other authorities on various 
false pretences (see vol. il., p. 38): every minister carrying on 
an inquisition into the conduct of his fellows; higher personages 
still—for such is clearly the insinuation—pursuing the same system 
towards all: and to complete the whole extraordinary display, 
ministers, officers, chiefs and subordinates, all deceived, cheated, 
and plundered, by the vile tools they employ in a vile trade (see 
pp. 43, 44, 45, 46). Where is mutual confidence under such 
a system? Where is honourable candour and generous openness? 
Who can trust his neighbour? Who speaks before his own ser- 
vant? Who looks upon any man as his friend? If one expressesa 
private opinion upon politics, if one wears a waistcoat of a particular 
colour, one risks being inscribed amongst the twelve thousand that 
appear in the ‘“ Repertoire biographique de tous les individus qui 
ont figuré dans les affaires politiques,” mentioned by Monsieur 
Gisquet (vol. i., p.222) If one changes one’s lodging one is re- 
ported to the police; if a friend comes to visit us from the country 
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we are forced to notify the wonderful fact to the commissary of 
the quarter. There is a restraint upon every action, there is a 
watch upon every word; we know not whether the spy is at our 
door, in our house, or at our table; but we feel that the police is 
every where, not to protect so much as to watch us; not for us so 
much as against us. There'is every difference between wise pre- 
caution and unjust suspicion, and to treat a man as an enemy is 
too often to make him one. We fear that this may be the case in 
France. Monsieur Gisquet does not disguise that a general and 
very natural horror of the police exists amongst the people: may 
not some portion of that detestation extend to the government 
that employs it? 

We have read his work attentively, we have studied the de- 
tailed account he gives of the police of France, and the defence 
that he makes for it. With the individual actions and characters 
of the persons employed we have nothing to do; but the whole 
system we do not scruple to pronounce most vicious, highly demo- 
ralizing to the community in which it exists, and having a direct 
tendency, we believe, to disunite rather than consolidate the va- 
rious elements of society, to render every institution unstable, and 
to shake the foundation of all rational government. 

We have thought fit to append these remarks to the chapter in 
Monsieur Gisquet’s work referring to secret sources of information; 
but before we conclude our notice of his whole work we must 

ause for a moment upon that branch of the police service in 
eae which we in England recognise as the most legitimate in 
its ends and operations. ‘This is called in France “ the brigade of 
security,” and to it are attributed almost all the functions of our 
own police force. It was originally organized, we believe, by the 
famous Vidocq, whose memoirs we should have joined in our 
examination with those of Monsieur Gisquet had they not offered 
more the details of roguery than those of police: but Monsieur 
Gisquet, after his accession to office, judged it expedient to makea 
great change in the arrangements of this branch of the public 
service, and he asserts that the results have shown the alteration 
to have been an improvement. Strange as it may seem to say 
so, there was a great fund of philanthropy in the character of 
Vidoeq, and much truth in his peculiar theory that few men, 
however bad, are irreclaimable. His views on this point are 
clearly explained by his own words: 


“The profession of robber would not exist as a profession if the un- 
happy beings whom justice has once condemned were not marked with 
shame, vilified, maltreated. Society compels them to congregate; it 
creates their union, their habits, their will, and their strength.” 


It was with such feelings that Vidocq, after having passed 
K 2 
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through the adventurous career of a French plunderer, having 
tasted often of the galleys, but avoided the extreme penalty of the 
law, became, by an extraordinary concatenation of circumstances, 
chief of the brigade of security; and in that capacity he un- 
doubtedly displayed great skill, integrity, and success. It was 
natural enough that Vidoeq should act upon the vulgar proverb 
which was realized in his own person, and, when in power “ set a 
thief to catch a thief;” but we judge differently, in regard to his 
conduct, from M. Gisquet, who seems to suppose that his habit 
of employing almost entirely persons who had been made ac- 
quainted with justice by the least pleasant letter of introduc- 
tion, proceeded from that fellow feeling which is reported to make 
us wondrous kind. In the first place Vidocq knew that such 
agents must be better acquainted with the habits, manners, and 
haunts of the persons against whom they had to act than any others 
could be; and that consequently, if by any means they could be 
rendered faithful, they would bring advantages to the execution of 
their duties which none but themselves could command. He 
knew that he could render them faithful; and he also believed, that 
by employing a large body of men, who had hitherto lived by in- 
fringing the law, in the task of maintaining it, he should at once 
free society from a great portion of those that actually preyed 
upon it. Nor have we any reason to believe that he was disap- 
ointed in his expectations. 

When Monsieur Gisquet, however, took his seat in the prefec- 
ture of police, Vidocq had already quitted the stage, and the 
means he had left behind having become less manageable in less 
experienced hands, presented most of the inevitable evils of his 
system with less of the benefits. Monsieur Gisquet judged, and 
judged rightly, that a better and more respectable force might be 
organized; but we cannot feel sure that the course he pursued was 
either prudent orjust. After recalling Vidocq into activity for a 
few months he discharged him once more; and at once decided 
upon dismissing from the service of the police every person 
who had suffered punishment for any offence whatsoever. The 
whole brigade of Vidocq, with few, if any, exceptions,—many 
of them men who, since they had obtained a fixed employment, 
had conducted themselves with perfect propriety,—were cast idle 
upon the world again. The motive assigned by Monsieur Gis- 
quet for this very sweeping act was, that ‘a desirable morality 
might be established in all branches of the administration.” A 
desirable morality, after all that has been said of the spies and 
secret agents, the treacherous swindlers, whom Monsieur Gisquet 
has displayed as by turns betraying their friends, their masters, 
and their party, and cheating even the police itself! Certainly, to 
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see the use occasionally made by Frenchmen of the word morality, 
we might believe that ethics are but a dream. The next step of 
Monsieur Gisquet was altogether an unexceptionable one; hitherto 
the men composing the brigade of security were totally inde- 
pendent of the prefect of police; receiving their nomination in the 
first instance, and their salaries afterwards, from the chief or cap- 
tain of the brigade, the whole of the expenses of the body being 
charged upon the secret-service money. All this was at once done 
away with by the new prefect: the brigade was recomposed of 
men of good —s principally old soldiers, we believe; each was 
appointed by the prefect himself; the salaries were definitively 
settled, and carried into the public account of the prefecture, and 
an orderly and responsible body was formed and disciplined 
upon good principles for the protection of the peaceable citizens. 
Nothing could be better than these measures as far as they went, 
and a strong similarity will be observed between this force and 
our own establishment, which, notwithstanding a few errors that 
require correction, and a few oversights which may easily be 
amended, shows altogether, when compared with the old system, 
one of the most beneficial changes that have taken place in our 
times. 

Monsieur Gisquet, however, did not stop here: he found that 
the new police, having no relations whatever with the men against 
whom they were called upon to act, might be serviceable in pro- 
tecting property and preventing crime, but were unavailable in 
detecting criminals, or tracing all the tortuous proceedings of the 
rogues of a great capital. 7 


“From the beginning,” he says, “I perceived the utility of assigning 
a particular fund for granting recompences to indicators or revealers 
who only have to deal with the chief of the brigade ; and who do occa- 
sionally for the police of security what the secret agents do for the 
political police.” 


He goes on to say, that these gentry are either persons in commu- 
nication with robbers, or robbers themselves, who are led by the 
certainty of a high reward to betray their accomplices; and in order 
to afford them that certainty, he spread abroad amongst them, as 
much as possible, the promise of large recompences for services 
rendered to the police. It would seem that there is not so much 
honour among thieves as one might have expected, for these means 
were found to be very efficacious. But Monsieur Gisquet went 
further still. Besides the indicators, who were only accidental or 
occasional instruments, there are, he tells us, 


“other individuals in almost constant relation with the brigade of 
Security, and who serve as auxiliaries to the inspectors of police for 
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the watching of robbers, for the pursuit of the authors of any crime 
committed, and to observe and follow suspected individuals. ‘The 
auxiliaries are paid in proportion to their services on the same scale, and 
in the same manner, as the revealers. They are employed according to 
their capabilities.” 


We will give one instance of the skill of these agents, and the 
accurate ‘etepeens which their experience enables them to form 
from any slight indications. 

On the night of the 5th of November, 1831, the cabinet of medals 
in the royal library was broken open and robbed of its most pre- 
cious contents. On visiting the spot, Monsieur Gisquet found 
that the robbers had entered a neighbouring house, proceeded 
through an empty room on the fifth story, over the roof of the 
old building of the treasury, and along a leaden gutter, to a part of 
the library, whence, by climbing up the slates to a height of eight 
or nine feet, they had reached the garret-window of a room just 
under the roof. They had then opened a number of doors with 
false keys and picklocks, till at length, proceeding direct to their 
object, they reached the great hall. The cabinet of medals, sepa- 
rated by a strong oaken door bolted within, and a glass-door from 
the great hall, had now to be entered, and their purpose was 
speedily effected by an auger and a hand-saw. They made their 
exit and carried off their booty by one of the great windows look- 
ing into the Rue de Richelieu, and when Monsieur Gisquet arrived 
at the library with his agents, a dark lantern and a peculiarly 
fine and compact cord were still on the spot. The agents and 
auxiliaries proceeded by the prefect’s orders to examine the 
door which had been forced and the implements with which the 
crime had been committed, and they at once informed their chief that 
they only knew three men in all France capable of having executed 
such a robbery. Ist, Fossard, a convict condemned to hard labour 
for life, but who had escaped from Brest; 2d, Drouillet, one of 
Fossard’s friends, who had been condemned to the galleys for 
twenty years but pardoned; and 3d, Toupriant, supposed to be in 
England. The two first proved to be the robbers, and were sub- 
sequently condemned; the first to hard labour for life, the second 
to the same punishment for twenty years. 

One fact regarding this curious transaction we cannot pass over 
in silence, though it is time to terminate this long article. After 
his arrest, which took place by mere accident, Fossard continued 
to deny the crime with a determined calmness which was more 
likely to prove convincing, inasmuch as being already an escaped 
convict, and the robbery not bringing his life in danger, he could 
but little aggravate his punishment by confession. Under these 
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circumstances, M. Gisquet, eager to recover the invaluable medals 
and antiquities which had been stolen, did not scruple not only 
to offer the criminal a commutation of his sentence, but also a 
large pecuniary reward if he would acknowledge his guilt and 
restore the stolen property. We fear that justice in England 
would have pursued a sterner course. However, Fossard persisted 
in denying his guilt, and as there appeared no means of proving 
it, he was sent to Brest to undergo the execution of his former 
sentence. He had not been many days in that port when he had 
the audacity to write two letters in the argot, or slang tongue of 
France, to two of his friends, desiring them to send him a sum 
of twenty-five thousand francs, and pointing out to them a church 
which he thought might easily be robbed. He moreover fixed 
the day for the attempt, and promised to be upon the spot at 
the time appointed. By various means better information was 
eventually gained, and a part of the stolen objects recovered; but 
alas, before this result was obtained, many of the medals had lost 
the character which gave them their antiquarian value, and only 
appeared in the shape of ingots. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of obtaining conviction in this 
instance, and the perfect ignorance of the police regarding the first 
steps of the robbers: notwithstanding numerous other cases in 
which we find that all Monsieur Gisquet’s acuteness and that of his 
agents was put at fault by audacious criminals, the ex-prefect con- 
tends that his system works better for the detection and prevention 
of crime than that of Vidocq. We may be permitted to doubt 
the fact, though we cannot but feel that the substitution of 
a body of men of good repute to watch over the safety of the 
capital, in place of a body of convicted felons, gave a certain 
degree of dignity to an institution to which every addition of 
respectability, however small, was of a no light importance. 

The discovery of criminal purposes is undoubtedly a legitimate 
object of a good police; but how to arrive at it by legitimate 
means is one of the most difficult questions of a difficult inquiry. 
We do think our system in this country might be improved in 
this respect, and we are inclined to believe that we have lost 
something by the change from the old Bow-street officer to the 
new police force, both in that point and in the detection of crimi- 
nals after commission; but we know that the loss has not been in 
any degree equivalent to the gain, both in the maintenance of 
general order and the prevention of crime. We do not by any 
means despair of seeing the benefits of the old system without its 
faults grafted upon the new; for we know that the time for all 
steady and rational, though not hasty and rash, improvement is 
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now arrived, and that any thing which can be done will be done 
by the hands now intrusted with power. 

It may not seem impertinent here, however, to suggest one or 
two alterations which might be attended with much advantage. 
: The police of prevention, as we may be permitted to call it, is orga- 
nized upon the very best footing: it is the police of detection that 
we are deficient in; and perhaps, if, in addition to that large force 
which we have watching the streets day and night, a certain 
number of persons were appointed exclusively to direct the opera- 
tions necessary for the detection of criminals, each having a 
certain district under his superintendence, we might avoid for the 
future those difficulties and embarrassments which had well nigh 
frustrated the ends of justice in a late lamentable case of murder. 
Besides the police of the metropolis, the establishment of order 
and security in country districts may well call the attention of 
government, as we all know that the present system of parish 
constables is most inefficient. Some counties have adopted a 
rural police, some have not, and some are very much dissatisfied 
with it where it has been put in force; but we cannot help think- 
ing that infinite advantages would result from the appointment 
in all parishes of a regular constabulary force proportioned to the 
extent of the district, to be placed under the direction of the local 
magistrates, and paid by a legally levied rate. 

In our remarks upon the “* Mémoires” of M. Gisquet we have 
merely dealt with the general subjects to which those memoirs 
refer, without giving any attention to that gentleman’s personal 
interest in the various questions brought under review. That he 
has been somewhat hardly treated we believe, both by the press 
and by others; and that he has felt that harsh treatment keenly, is 
evident from every page of his work. It is very natural to sup- 
pose that any man writing what is in fact a defence of his admi- 
nistration, may take more credit to himself than is due, and 
allow less to others; but though we cannot often agree in Mon- 
sieur Gisquet’s views, and see occasionally contradictions in his 
reasonings, we remark a spirit of order, and a high sense of the 
duties and responsibilities of the station he held, which could not 
fail to render him a very useful officer. The publication of his 
‘* Mémoires” has been, we believe, and we fear will be, very detri- 
mental to himself. No man’s memoirs ought to be published till 
he is dead; and the public man who prints them during his own 
life generally places himself among the dead from that moment— 
at least, as far as public existence is concerned. To society in 
general—and we think more especially in this country—the pub- 
lication will be greatly beneficial; for we have now a clear idea of 
what the French police really is, and we have seen the best de- 
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fence that can be made for it. That defence is well calculated to 
clear the eyes of any Englishman of all predilection in its favour. 

The literary merit of the work it is by no means necessary for 
us to enter into; but its clearness, its regular distribution, and 
the spirit of order observable in the manner that every subject is 
treated, are of course pleasant to the reader, and strongly bani 
teristic of the author’s mind. 

Should the reader wish to inquire more deeply into the orga- 
nization of the French police, and the rules that govern it, he will 
find a vast fund of useful information in the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
de Police, by Messieurs Elouin, Trébuchet, and Labat, a work in 
two volumes, published in 1835. In any case let him avoid the 
work called Archives de la Police par Peuchet, which contains de- 
tails of gross and infamous debauchery beyond description re- 
volting and disgusting. Neither can any reliance be placed on 
the statements of historical facts, as we shall proceed to show as 
briefly as possible. We shall not content ourselves with pointing 
out the puerile absurdities of some of the tales—of twenty-six 
murdered men’s heads kept in a cupboard on twenty-six plates of 
silver by a band of robbers; of borrowed lights at the height of a 
man’s head, made apparently on purpose, in the chambers of ladies 
of intrigue, that valets might look through and report all that 
passed, &c. &c. &c.; but we will take one story, and point out, in the 
space of two or three pages, errors so gross, in regard to matters 
which every tyro in French history knows, as to give the book its 
true character at once. The author, after informing us that he is 
going to quote from some papers found in a pasteboard case, which 
had been forgotten, behind one of the busts in the hall of passports, 
(does he mean undiscovered through the whole French revolution ?) 
proceeds to say that the Cardinal de Richelieu, wishing some in- 
formation regarding Anne of Austria and the Duke of Buckingham, 
had “ brought into play two men, greatly celebrated at that epoch, 
and whose memory is not yet extinct, both men of wit and 
intrigue, the physician Bois Robert and the Marquis de Bautru.” 

Poor Bois Robert, in the author’s hands, has acquired a new 
dignity. No physic did ever he practise. Every one knows, but 
this author, that he was first a soldier, then a merry ecclesiastic, 
much attached to Richelieu, and endowed with many of the best 
benefices in France. What has misled the author into this un- 
fortunate mistake, is probably the following old anecdote :—Riche- 
lieu, who enjoyed Bois Robert’s wit and humour, even in his most 
melancholy moods, having on some offence banished him from 
the court, was taken ill a short time after; and Citois, the car- 
dinal’s physician, after prescribing for him, told his patient, in 
handing to him the prescription, “ All our drugs, my lord, will 


do you no good, unless you add a drachm or two of Bois Robert.” 
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This piece of ignorance in the author is not the only one; for 
shortly after, he aa the marriage of Charles I. of England and 
Henrietta of France in 1627, as there is scarce a schoolboy 
who does not know that the marriage by proxy took place in 
May, 1625, and was consummated in June of the same year. This 
mistake is of some importance, inasmuch as we are assured that 
the first paper found in this pasteboard case behind one of the busts 
at the prefecture was the report of Bautru and Bois Robert, in 
regard to all that took place between Buckingham and Anne of 
Austria at the very time of this marriage. The paper is given at 
full by Monsieur ‘Peuchet and in it Bautru is made to say, that 
full twenty long years before* (7. e. before May, 1625), a young 
Englishman, “ Sir Hamilton, finding himself without a second in 
an affair of honour, his friend having broken his leg the very 
morning that the meeting was to take place, very courteously en- 
treated me to go out with him.” Now Bautru was born in the 
latter part of 1558, so that he must have been sixteen at the time 
of this imaginary duel. This Sir Hamilton is so much obliged to 
Bautru oe sixteen) for going out and getting himself wounded 
in his behalf, that he promises spontaneously to do any thing that 
he asks him. Twenty years after, he goes back to France with the 
Duke of Buckingham, and in compliance with his promise betrays 
all the secrets of his master the ambassador. Bois Robert like- 
wise finds another British acquaintance: he also is attached to 
Buckingham, and he also betrays him. ‘This is all really too bad; 
and the eternal blunders, such as introducing Baradas as the 
favourite of the king at the time of Buckingham’s visit, when 
he never was near the king’s person till after the death of Chalais, 
which happened long after, show that these papers found behind a 
bust in the hall of the prefecture must have been put there b 
somebody very ignorant indeed of French history. The work is 
altogether unworthy of further comment, and we shall only ex- 
press our wonder that a government which possesses and exercises 
so extensive a power over the press in political matters should be so 
impotent or so indifferent, where public morality is concerned, as 
to suffer the sale of a work which depicts even the minute details 
of scenes exceeding in foulness and turpitude the darkest abo- 
minations of Rome in her decrepitude.* Let no one hope much 
from any system of police so long as the press is silenced in the 
free expression of political opinion, but suffered to sap the very 
foundations of social order by befouling the mind, corrupting the 
heart, and destroying the moral sense of the people. 


* We more particularly allude to a scene in which the regent Duke of Orleans 
is represented as an actor; but there are many others. 
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Art. V.— The Rhine. By Victor Hueco. 


Ir has been rather the fashion of late in France for the poet to 
take upon himself the profession of statesman in addition to his 
own peculiar one; asany body knows who has read the memoirs 
of the Vicomte de Chateaubriand, or the speeches which M. de 
Lamartine is continually in the habit of delivering in the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

And, as might be expected from persons of their genius, it is 
not on subjects of mean detail or dry domestic economy, that they 
waste what the French papers call their parole riche et puissante, 
but they look to vaster themes on which their eloquence may dis- 
sert, and especially delight to speak on questions of foreign policy. 
On Turkey, on Poland, on the designs of Russia, on the noble 
and touching reminiscences which make Greece a sacred country; 
on Spain, storm-stricken, endeavouring to right itself in the tem- 
pest; on Egypt and Palestine, especially, this sort of statesmen 
love to discourse: when such countries are in distress they font 
entendre words of sympathy and consolation, and no doubt the 
countries so apostrophized must be very much flattered and relieved 
by thinking that Réné has a word im their favour, and Jocelyn a 
tearful eye fixed upon them. 

The abovenamed nations being patronised by MM. de La- 
martine and Chateaubriand, crowded as it were already, Monsieur 
Victor Hugo has looked to other lands where his vast genius might 
find-room to reign, and has discovered the River Rhine. Over 
this large and fertile district, from Cologne to Strasburg (nay 
possibly on the Dutch banks too, for why should any thing less 
than the ocean stop him), Victor Hugo, then, has established his 
sway, and he has chosen his ground with some adroitness too, 
for it is clear that the other two Rois de la Pensée, Lamartine 
and Chateaubriand before mentioned, can have no business in this 
territory, which both, in their quality of legitimate statesmen, 
have consented to sign away. Itis all Victor Hugo’s, he may do 
with it as he likes. He looks at it from some towering pinnacle 
of thought, and says—It is a fair country and good to conquer— 
it has stately towns and castles, meadows and goodly vineyards, 
the people look happy, but they are not—I sce they are not—they 
are pining to become Frenchmen,—I will go among them and 
conquer them, with the mild sword of genius I will penetrate them. 
I will appear before their strong places, and, by blowing a little 
on my trumpet, behold! their walls shall fall down: I will nde 
into my cities preceded by loud-shouting metaphors clad in rich 
attire and scattering similes for largesse among the people. If they 
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must rebel I will hammer them down with historic facts, and crush 
them with such battering-rams of argument, that they must needs 
fall down and obey! And so he has gone and taken possession of 
the Rhine, the two volumes of Lettres & un Ami are like bulletins 
of the campaign, and a strange production at the close of them 
entitled ‘‘ Conclusion,” may be likened to a huge windy castle in 
the air, which he has erected and garrisoned, and which commands 
the conquered country. 

It must be confessed that our lively neighbours across the chan- 
nel are not chary of their praises to one another, and if we have 
occasion to wonder sometimes at the extraordinary opinion 
which M. Hugo entertains of himself, at least there are 
others who profess a still higher admiration of him. ‘ During 
three days,” writes one critic of the book, ‘“ three days of solitude 
and retirement he has been living and thinking in Victor Hugo’s 
new work. Three days is but little time to understand it, not 
enough to appreciate it. And the article he publishes must not 
be considered as an account of the book, still less, grand Dieu! as 
a criticism, but simply as a first impression rapid but profound, 
felt rather than reasoned, of a journey made into a magnificent 
nature, into a fruitful history, into a noble poetry.” 

The literal translation of such fine words is always unfortunate 
in English, where words are used with somewhat more precision, 
and where such sounding phrases as une magnifique nature, une 
noble poésie, une féconde histoire, appear very bald indeed. Perhaps 
it would be a good precaution for imaginative writers to take in 
— and whenever they have produced a sentence peculiarly 

ignified and sonorous, to try how it would look in another lan- 
ge, and whether the sense will still bear the transplantation. 
ut our purpose here is not to instruct authors, so much as to apo- 
logize for not being able to render their thoughts properly. Both 
M. Hugo and his critics must suffer very greatly at the hands 
of a translator who has no means of expressing many of their 
beauties. The critic says that Hugo is one of the glories of the 
age, and that the age itself is so glorious that he wonders people 
do not glory in belonging to it, and nobly asks “‘ Why one 
has not one’s country in time asin space, why one is not a contem- 
porary as one is a concitoyen?” Indeed there is no reason, and 
why not add to one’s ienibes sum of pleasures by being proud of 
one’s century, or any thing else? 

‘** As for M. Hugo,” continues the critic, ‘ his works are the 
great street [again the powers of translation fail]—the great street, 
which traverses the ideas, the interests, and the passions of our age. 
Henceforth we shall await with impatience, and receive with 
gratitude, every one of the manifestations of his thoughts. * * * 
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Let us speak of the Rhine at our ease, with faith and with joy; 
let us descend this royal river, this sovereign intellect. But how 
to begin !—how to recal all our reminiscences, sad or charming, 
smiling or severe! Shall we follow the thinker, the artist, or the 
archeologian ?—for the Rhine has a triple aspect: it is true, it is 
beautiful, it is useful. It goes from the past to the present; from 
the present to the future: it relates, it recals, and it divines. 
Science in it translates itself into poetry—poetry into prophecy: 
history comments nature; and nature stammers destiny. Very 
often, when people have talked before us of Nétre Dame, it has 
been asked, ‘ Which Notre Dame—the poet’s or the architect’s? 
Now, when friends of an evening talk to each other about the 
Rhine, it will be said, ‘ Which Rhine—THAT OF THE POET, OR 
THAT OF Gop?” 

We have, then, two volumes of new revelation; neither more 
nor less. M. Hugo is a poet, a prophet, a divinity, according to 
the critic’s opinion; and indeed, to judge him by his own, his 
critic is not very far wrong. A poet, cela va sans dire—a 
prophet he has been three or four times; and if not a divinity as 
yet, he has certainly a divine mission, and a series of qualities 
that are pretty nigh celestial. He says of himself and book, 


“* Some years since, a writer—he who pens these lines—was travel- 
ling for no other purpose, than to see the trees and the sky, two things 
that one cannot see at Paris. 

“ This was his only object, as those of his readers will acknowledge 
who may please to look through the first pages of his first volume. 

“ Wandering thus, on chance, as it were, he arrived on the banks of 
the Rhine. 

“ The sight of this grand river produced on him an effect with 
which, as yet, no other incident of his journey had inspired him—a 
wish to see and to observe for a fixed purpose: it settled the wandering 
train of his ideas, impressed almost a certainty of signification to an 
excursion which at first had been but capricious, gave a centre to his 
studies; made him pass, in a word, from revery to thought. 

“ The Rhine is the river of which every one speaks, and which no 
one studies ; which every one visits and no one knows; which one sees in 
passing, and forgets as one travels on; which every eye has looked 
upon, and no intellect as yet has sounded. And yet its ruins afford 
food to imagination, and its destinies to serious reflection ; and to the 
eye of the poet, as to the eye of the publicist, this admirable river, 
under the transparence of its water, gives glimpses both of the future 
and the past. 

“ Under this double aspect, the writer could not resist the tempta- 
tion of examining the Rhine. To contemplate the past in monuments 
fast dying away—to calculate the future in the probable results of facts 
at present existing, was pleasant to his instinct as an antiquary, and 
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his instinct as a dreamer. Besides, one day infallibly, perhaps ve 
soon, the Rhine will be the great question of Europe. a loo 
beforehand a little, and turn one’s attention to the point? ven sup- 
posing that for the moment one were occupied with studies not less 
ofty or fruitful, but fair as regarded space and time, one must never- 
theless accept, where they present themselves, certain severe tasks of 
the brain. If he but live in one of the decisive epochs of civilization, 
the mind of the man whom we call poet must naturally mingle with 
every thing, with men and events, with history, philosophy, and nature, 
He must be able to examine practical questions as well as others, to 
render direct service, and to put his hand to the work if need be. 
There are days when every citizen ought to become a soldier, every 
passenger a sailor. In the grand and illustrious age in which we live, 
the man who has never drawn back before the laborious missive of the 
author, has imposed upon himself the law never to draw back: to 
speak to the intellect is to assume an intellect of one’s own; and the 
honest man, be he ever so humble, directly he has taken a duty upon 
himself, pursues it seriously. To gather facts, and visit things, with his 
own eyes; to appreciate difficulties, and, if possible, to point out their 
solution, such are the conditions of his mission to every one who will 
sincerely comprehend it. He does not spare himself; he tries, and he 
labours : he does his utmost to understand; and when he has under- 
stood, he does his utmost to explain. Perseverance he knows is power: 
this power he can always bring in aid of his weakness; and as the 
drop of water which falls from the rock, at length pierces the moun- 
tain, why should not the drop of water falling from a spirit, pierce the 
great problems of history ? 

* The writer then, who at present speaks, gave up his utmost devo- 
tion and energy to the grave task that rose before him ; and after three 
months of aie, in truth very various of their kind, it appeared to 
him, that out of the voyage which he had made as an antiquary and 
an inquirer, in the midst of this harvest of poetry and reminiscences, 
he possibly brought back with him a thought which might be directly 
useful to his country.”—vol. i., p. 6. 


It is a hard lot for prophets, and persons in that exalted rank 
which Monsieur Victor Hugo holds, that they are not allowed to 
do things like other people, and must be great and mysterious 
whether they will or not. Witness the well-known story of 
the prophet Didi, after tumbling down in a fit of epilepsy, 
which he did pretty frequently, he was obliged to say that his 
_ was in heaven all the while his body was sprawling, hun- 

eds of billions of miles off, in colloquy with angels. The 


ome Hugo, in like manner, cannot perform any ordinary 
unction of life, but he must find an extraordinary reason for it. 
He goes out to see the fields and the sky, and lo! the Rhine 
flashes upon him like an apocalypse—it impresses a “ certainty 
of signification to his wanderings,” and speak about the Rhine he 
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must. For three months he wanders upon the banks, impelled 
hither and thither by the divine afflatus puffing within him, up 
rocks and towers, on board steamers, and in ruins; at ordinaries, 
where they serve a pudding in the middle of dinner, and make 
you eat sweetmeats with your roast mutton; no hardship nor 
danger stops him; on he must go till the season comes for him to 


alk. 

Take it for all in all, it is a hard life, a very hard, thankless 
life, that of a prophet. Rank you have, it is true; but you are 
never your own master. You go to take a quiet walk in the 
fields, and who knows but there is an angel waiting behind the 
hedge and brings your travelling orders? One advantage a pro- 
phet has, it is true, over other men, that whereas these before 
they “study” a people, must waste much time over diction- 
aries, learning the language,—the prophetic missionary masters 
the tongue at once, and by intuition. Hugo comprehends 
German, though he cannot read it or speak it any more than 
Chinese. If he did not comprehend German, how should 
he find out that the Rhinelanders are really most friendly to 
France, and that the left bank is French in fact? The people 
don’t speak French—not even the waiters—but he penetrated at 
once into the soul of their language, and resolved the riddle of 


that barbaric jargon as well as if he had studied Mr. Ollendorff 


fora year. ‘To see the past on the Rhine,” says he, ‘ one has 
but to open one’s window on the river: to see the future,—let me 
be pardoned this expression—one must open a window in oneself.” 
A gentleman who has such gifts as these, can see more than 
most people, certainly; and has no need to employ the ordinary 
way of observation. 

Thus impelled and endowed the honest poet wanders along 


pursuing what he calls ‘‘ his studies,” which are neither more nor 


less than remarks made from coaches or steam-boats, and taken 
down of a night, and despatched in letters to a friend. Strange 
letters they are too, and strangely their author speaks about them. 
They are so genuine, he says, that he will not alter a single 
letter of the text, not even to change the word métal to metail: 
and presently you arrive upon whole pages of the most manifest 
interpolations; large robberies made from guide-books and his- 
tory-books, laborious catalogues of dates, names, and parallels 
which no man could have made upon a voyage, nor kept in his 
memory, no not if he had ever so much of a window “ to look 
mto himself.” 

Every now and then the fancy seizes him to be —— bash- 
ful and retiring, and we have him apologizing for the mot which 
intrudes itself so often in confidential correspondence, and which 
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in these genuine letters he has felt it was his duty to retain. Fatal 
moi, how it offends a man of his modesty, one who thinks so little 
of himself, to be so continually saluted by the J, his own image and 
representative! He makes the most violent, amusing efforts to 
blush when he meets it, or dodges off into corners, or rushes to 
the other side of the way not to be obliged to look J as it were in 
the face. Un poete qui passait, or celui qui écrit ces lignes, or Vécri- 
vain qui parle, the timid creature will go any way round about, 
rather than say J at once. 

Well, different men have different ways of being modest, but 
we are thankful, that in spite of all his efforts M. Hugo is still 
M. Hugo, alive and in the flesh. Not the least bit of a prophet, 
we make bold to say, and with nothing extra-divine about him. 
His works, in spite of the critic, will never be taken for celles de 
Dieu: he is not as yet a mere essence, celestial intelligence that 
floats over the world invisible and can penetrate to the Absolute 
Truth of Things. At present he has a most undeniable moi: every 
man’s mo? is in truth a strange mixture of good and bad, and quite 
worth the examining, and M. Hugo’s is perhaps more curious than 
many others. At least it is more amusing: though probably the 
poet in his own case is not aware of the amusement he brings, and 
that it is not merely his story which interests us, but the wonder- 
ful contortions and strange physiognomy and admirable pomposity 
of the story-teller. 

Is not individuality the great charm of most works of art ? 
Let any two painters make a picture of the same landscape, and 
the performances of each will differ of course. This distance ap- 
pears purple to one pair of eyes which is gray to the other’s, one 
man’s fields are brown and his neighbour's green, one insists upon 
a particular feature, and details it, while his comrade slurs it over. 
Fancy Cuyp and Rubens with the same scene of fields and sky 
before them, and one can imagine something of the manner in 
which each would represent it. Monsieur Hugo has a gallant 
Rubens-like pencil of his own, and sometimes dashes off a noble 
scene. One might carry such a comparison a good way, and fancy a 
number of similitudes in the very faults and mannerisms of each 
artist—a certain coarseness of detail, and swagger, as it were, of the 
brush—a gross and vulgar, grotesque figure placed in the midst of 
a fine poetic seene—we light upon such in the works of both con- 
tinually; but very little is gained by making such comparisons, 
which are not true after all, and only sometimes ingenious. Every 
man has a manner of painting or seeing, or thinking, of his own; 
and lucky it is for us too, for in this manner every one’s work is a 
new one, and books are fresh and agreeable, though written upon 
subjects however stale. If a company of authors chose to write 
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down the circumstances of a voyage from the Bank to Clapham, 
no doubt they would each make a pleasant, novel, and instructive 
history ;—pleasant at least to such persons who like to speculate not 
only on the subject but on the artist; and this latter is always new, 
at least he never lasts for more than threescore and ten years, and is 
perfectly different from all who follow or precede him. 

Thus there are very few people who read the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, who have not gone over every inch of the ground 
which M. Hugo describes, who have not seen Champagne with 
their own eyes. Epernay and Rheims, Liege and Anke Chapt 
Cologne and Deutz, Frankfort, Mayence, and the rest. But a 
man of such pains and such oddity becomes a very interesting tra- 
velling-companion, and keeps one’s curiosity perpetually awake. 
If the road and the scenery 1s tiresome, at any rate the traveller 
examining them is always amusing;—that strange, grotesque, 
violent, pompous, noble figure of a poet, with his braggart mo- 
desty, and wonderful simplicity of conceit, his kind heart yearning 
towards all small things and beauties of nature, small children, 
birds, flowers, &c., his rich, flowing, large eloquence, and his grim 
humour. We have read his description of the multifarious duties 
- and accomplishments imposed upon celui gu’on appelle poéte. He 
is “ to put his hand to the work,” he is “ never to draw back,” he is 
a part of “ his decisive century,” a light for mankind, feeling all 
their wants and their passions; labouring, striving, struggling to 
understand, “and, when he has understood, to explain.” — With this 
vast load of imaginary duties and perceptions on his back, our 
poet mounts the cabriolet or the coach-box, and sits there scowling 
¢meognito, wrapped up in the most majestic remarkable modesty. 
What a curious figure it is!—An Atlas bearing a bladder. 

Having quitted Paris his adventures begin, and he tells you, in 
his simple way, not only what road he took, but why he did not 
take another road. 


* J’ai done pris par Meaux.” 


This oracular little sentence, stands quite isolated in the midst 
of a great page, a blank ocean of paper (if we may be allowed so 
to speak) flowing on either side. 

He went, then, by Meaux. He went in a cab—he likes “‘ to travel 
in that way, to take long journeys by easy stages.” Between Claye 
and Meaux, under the finest sky, and on the finest road in the 
world, the wheel of his cab broke. ‘ But you know,” says he to 
his friend, in italics, “‘ that I am one of those men who continue 
their journey. Justement a diligence passed—a little diligence— 
the diligence Touchard—It had only one vacant place (strange 
play of destiny !)—I took it, and ten minutes after the accident 
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‘ continued my journey,’ perched on the imperial between a hunch- 
back and a gendarme.” 

There is no talking with such fellows, and so our author begins 
to prattle to himself. 


“ You know my friend that when I travel, it is not events I seek, but 
ideas and sensations, and for these a little novelty in objects suffices. For 
the rest a small matter contents me. Give me trees and grass and air, 
a road before me and a road behind me, every thing suits me. If the 
country is flat, I love a large horizon. If the country is mountainous 
I love unexpected landscapes, and with one of these, the summit of 
every hill presents me. Just now I saw a charming valley. Right and 
left were pretty caprices of landscape :—large hills cut into various shapes 
by cultivation, and squares and plots amusing to see.—Here and there 
were low cottages of which the thatches seemed to touch the ground; 
at the bottom of the valley a course of water marked to the eye by along 
line of verdure, and traversed by a little old bridge of crumbling rusty 
stone at the point where the two ends of the road met. As I was look- 
ing a cart passed the bridge, an enormous German cart, swollen, packed, 
and corded. It looked like Gargantua’s belly dragged by eight horses 
and four wheels. The road before me, following the undulations of the 
hill, was shining in the sun, and on it the shadow of a row of trees de- 
signed the black figure of a comb which had lost some of its teeth. 
Well, these trees, this shadow of a comb (which will make you laugh, 
perhaps), this waggon, this whole road, this old bridge, these old cot- 
tages—all this pleases me and makes me happy. I am quite content 
with such a valley as this, with the sky above it. I was the only person 
in the diligence who cared for it or enjoyed it. The travellers yawned 
horridly.” 


The only man in the coach who cared for the combs, &c.— 
What a parcel of callous rascals they must have been in that dili- 
gence—that little diligence—in the diligence Touchard, in a word! 
They all yawned horridly, rotonde, intérieur, coupé and all, and no 
doubt that cursed hunchback wellnigh gaped his head off his little 
crooked shoulders. What? were these people not to be amused 
by a thing which amused a Victor Hugo?—The rogues, little did 
they think that a Victor Hugo was there, that though seated on 
the roof he could see every sleepy ignoramus inside, thirteen of 
them at the very smallest calculation—perhaps seventeen, and that 
** the poet’s eye,” ‘ in a fine frenzy rolling,” no doubt would roll 
round every one of them, and so fix them—there they are in his 
book,—yawning horridly to the end of time. 

Perhaps the reader will perceive in the description some traces 
of what we have called the artist’s Rubens-manner. Here, as in 
many other places, we find the little landscape beautifully coloured 
and brilliant, and disfigured by something brutal, such as we should 
take the broken comb, and the Ventre de Gargantua, to be. A 
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little way farther on we have another such picture—an Alsatian 
family of emigrants passes the poet in his wanderings. He de- 
scribes brilliantly the Alsatian family with its waggon strangely 
loaded. 

“Tt had for a team a donkey and ahorse. On the cart were sauce- 
pans, caldrons, old trunks, straw chairs, a heap of furniture. In front, 
in a sort of basket, three little children almost naked, and behind, in 
another basket, some hens. The conductor of the troop marched ahead, 
with a child on his back; a little way behind was a woman carrying 
a child too—mais dans son ventre. * * Du reste, these worth 
people went on caring for nothing. The man was making a new lash 
to his whip, the children playing, the woman humming a song. Only 
the furniture seemed to have a strange out-of-place look which was dis- 


mal to see. The hens, too, appeared to me to have a proper sentiment 
of their misfortune. 


“This indifference astonished me. Indeed I thought that country 


was more strongly engraven upon men. Cela leur est done égal @ ces 
gens de ne plus voir les mémes arbres ?” 


A couple of passages in this little extract are untranslateable. 
The grossness of the first, and the impertinence of the latter. It 
is all one, is it, to ces gens, not to have fine feelings as Monsieur 
Victor Hugo of the French Academy has, not to care for their 
native country, as Monsieur Hugo does for his. If they are hun- 
gry and can’t get bread, good heavens! Why can’t they eat cakes, 
ces gens? Monsieur Hugo can—ah, Monsieur Hugo—be careful of 
your jocularity—you are at best but a poor hand at wit—your 
pleasantries are for the most part old—very old, and weak, and 
stale. If joke you will, gibe at the rich as a philosopher may, but 
do not sneer at the poor; keep your hand from such sorts of blows, 
giant as you are, and think of your sacred calling—However, it 
is unfair to grow angry with celui gui a écrit ces hgnes; to do him 
justice his heart is humane and tender, it is only his taste which 
is bad; and his insolence not partial and confined to the poor, but 
general and systematic. He speaks of princes and citizens with 
quite as many airs as he has shown to the wretched Alsatian beg- 
gars, and the poor little hunchback on the coach-top. 

Revenons a notre bossu—the author’s sketch of him is grim and 
amusing, and after telling us how much taxes the hunchback 
pays, he goes off to a study of the character of his other com- 
panion, the gendarme, and gives some particulars of his history. 

“Tn 1814, at Montmirail, he fought like a lion: he was a conscript. 
In 1830, in the days of July, he was a coward and ran away: i 
was a gendarme. This seems to astonish him, and does not astonish 
me in the least. A conscript, he possessed nothing but his twen 
years, and was a brave man. A gendarme, he had a wife and chil- 
dren, a horse of his own he said, and he was a coward. It was the 
same man, but not the same life ; for life is a meat which depends 
L2 
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upon the sauce of it. There is no man in the world so intrepid as a 
galley-slave: one does not hold by one’s skin, but by one’s coat. The 
galley-slave is naked and has nothing whereon to hang. 

“ Let us allow, likewise, that the epochs were very different. The 
atmosphere of the time affects the soldier like any other man. 
Whatever idea is blowing abroad chills or warms him as it does the 
rest. In 1830, it was a revolution that was blowing. He felt him- 
self cowering and bending before this force of ideas, which is, as it 
were, the soul of the force of things—(cette force des idées, qui est 
comme Vame de la force des choses). Was there any thing more 
likely to oppress him and weigh him down ?—to fight for a set of 
strange ordonnances, for shadows that had passed across a troubled 
brain, for a dream, for a folly, to fight brother against brother, soldier 
against workman, Frenchmen against Parisian! In 1814, on the 
contrary, the conscript was fighting against the foreign invaders, 
against the enemy, for things which were perfectly clear and simple 
to him,—for himself, for every body,—for his father, his mother and 
sisters; for the plough which he had just left, the old-home chimney 
smoking yonder above the thatch, for his land which he had under 
the very nails of his shoes, for his country still living and bleeding. 
In 1830, the soldier did not know what he was fighting for. In 1814, 
he did more than know it, he understood it: he did more than under- 
stand it, he felt it: he did more than feel it, he saw it.”—vol. vi., pp. 
11, 12. 

Remark the grave sententious grimaces which our poet assumes, 
when he commences what he considers, no doubt, a process of 
reasoning. In mere description his sentences are large, liberal, 
and diffuse: when he begins to doctrinize, they dwindle away 
into a wonderful sham conciseness, which apes all the forms of 
logic. In these neat, well-cut paragraphs he proves to you, first 
that the gendarme on the coach-box was a coward in 1830, 
because he had a coat and property, and a brave man in 1813, 
because he had no property but his skin. Thus, by a beautiful 
reverse of the argument, he shows you, that the conscript of 1814 
was brave because he had a property, and that the gendarme was 
cowardly from no personal considerations, but because he was 
bound down by the tempest of popular opinion, and knew not 
how to make head against it. This is very likely close reasoning, 
—so close, so astonishingly close and serré, that one sentence 
absolutely knocks down and destroys the other—which is the con- 
queror? This is a point perfectly undetermined; but one might 
have been perfectly happy with either, were t’other dear sentence 
away. And since one can’t take them together * * * but it is 
indecent to quote such a vulgar ballad-monger as Gay, @ propos 
of the great lyric poet of the French Academy. 

Thus reasoning and describing, Celwi (as we had better call 
him at once) pursues his course. He stops to change horses, and 
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you have a picture much more lively and faithful than that silly, 


fantastic, historical sketch above given. 


“At a relay every thing amuses me. We stop at the gate 
of a little inn, and the horses arrive with a jingling noise of iron. 
There is a white hen in the midst of the road, a black one in the 
hedge yonder, an old broken wheel lies in a corner, and some dirty 
children are playing on a heap of sand. Above my head, Charles 
V., or Joseph IL., or Napoleon, are hanging up on an old iron gallows 
by way of sign—great emperors, no longer good for any thing but to 
bring custom to an inn. The house is full of authoritative voices ; 
in the threshold, kitchen-wenches and stable-boys are performing 
idyls, le fumier cajole l'eau de vaisselle, and I take advantage of my 
lofty position on the imperial—to listen to the hunchback and the gen- 
darme talking, or to admire some pretty little colonies of dwarf poppies, 
that form an oasis upon an old roof opposite.” 


At Epernay he encountered some more coguelicots in a field 
of turnips, which prevented him from seeing the great curiosity 
of the place, a cellar containing fifteen hundred thousand bottles 
of champagne. It is a pity we lost the description of that huge 
army of flasks, long-necked, with shining silver helmets, each 
with a devil within him—our poet in his love of personification 
might have made a brilliant history of the cellar. ‘Three churches 
have been built at Epernay, M. Hugo says “one in 1037, by 
Thibaut, count of Champagne—(of course he did not look in the 
guide-book for this remarkable fact, but had come A tesa with 
the date in his brain), the second in 1540, by Pierre Strozzi, 
marshal of France, and Seigneur of Epernay, killed at Thionville 
in 1558: and the third, the present church, gives one the notion 
of having been built upon the designs of Monsieur Poterlet 
Galichet, a worthy merchant, whose shop and name are close by 
the church. The three churches appear to me to be admirably 
resumed and depicted by the three names, Thibaut, count of 
Champagne, Pierre Strozzi, marshal of France, Poterlet Galichet, 
grocer.” 

What a genius at finding similitudes M. Hugo’s is !—only one 
of these churches has he seen, because, indeed, the others are out 
of sight, and yet he can find how each admirably depicts a man 
whom he never saw. He has but to open the window in himself, 
and so to look inside and see the whole history. In the same 
manner, in travelling, he discovers all sorts of “ singular sym- 
bolisms.” Passing over the plains of Montmirail, he saw certain 
stones strewn over the ground, and casting huge shadows—these 
stones he compared to gigantic chessmen, typifying the game 
played by Napoleon against Blucher in 1814: at Varennes, where 

ouis XVI. was stopped in his flight, Victor Hugo found that 
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the plan of the town was triangular. And strange to say, the axe 
of the guillotine is triangular—a singular symbolism, indeed,—and 
the poet might have increased it by remarking that the flying 
monarch had a triangular hat on his head. 

And so our author rambles on—discoursing upon all that he 
sees in this queer braggart way—producing now and then a noble 
description of a scene or a landscape, a pretty, fantastical, exag- 
gerated sketch of a building, a rich and happy poetical expression 
such as the following, of a storm. 

Here is a piece which strikes us to be in his very best manner. 


“ Le soir approchait, le soleil déclinait, le ciel étoit magnifique. Je 
regardais les collines au bout de la plaine qu’une immense bruyére 
violette recouvrait 4 moitié. Tout 4 coup, je vis un cantonnier redres- 
ser sa claie couchée a terre, et la disposer pour s’abriter dessous. Puis 
la voiture passa prés d’un troupeau d’oies qui bavardait joyeusement. 
Nous allons avoir de l’eau, dit le cocher. En effet je tourna la téte, la 
moitié du ciel derriére nous étoit envahie par un gros nuage noir, le 
vent étoit violent, les cigués en fleur se courbaient jusqu’a terre, les 
arbres semblaient se parler avec terreur, de petits chardons, desséchés 
couraient sur la route plus vite que la voiture, au-dessus de nous vo- 
laient de grandes nuées. Un moment aprés éclata un des plus beaux 
orages que j’aie vus. La pluie tombait a verse, mais la nuage n’em- 
plissait pas tout le ciel. Une immense arche de lumiére restait visible 
au couchant. De grands rayons noirs qui tombaient du nuage se 
croisaient avec les rayons d’or qui venaient du soleil. Il n’y avait plus 
un étre vivant dans le paysage, ni un homme sur la route, ni un oiseau 
dans le ciel; il tonnait affreusement, et de larges éclairs s’abattaient 

ar moment sur la campagne. Les feuillages se tordaient de cent 
agons. Cette tourmente dura un quart d’heure, puis un coup de vent 
emporta la trombe, la nuée allait tomber en brume diffusé sur les 
céteaux d’orient, et le ciel redevint pur et calme. Seulement dans 
Vintervalle le crépuscule était survenu. Le soleil semblait s’étre dessous 
vers l’oecident en trois ou quatre grandes barres de fer rouge, que la 
nuit éteignait lentement a l’horizon.”—vol. i., pp. 48, 49. 


We have not ventured to translate the above noble description 
into English; for it would be a shame, as we fancy, to alter a 
single word in it; so complete does it seem to be. It bursts into 
the narrative, and is over in a page, like the event it describes. 
Several more such powerful descriptions will be found in M. 
Hugo’s thousand pages. Here is one of a night-scene at 
Soissons: 

** As I returned to the inn midnight struck. The whole town was 
as black as a furnace, perfectly silent too, and, to all appearances, quite 
incapable of making any disturbance of a night, when all of a sudden 
a stormy clatter was heard at the end of a narrow street. It was the 
mail coming in. It stopped close to my inn, and I took the only empty 
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lace in the vehicle. Just as I was going to take my place, behold, in 
another little dark street arose such a strange noise, of voices crying, 
wheels clattering, horses stamping, that I asked for five minutes law, 
and ran to the spot. Entering into the little street, this is what I saw. 
In the first place, a great wall, with that horrible chilling aspect that a 
prison wall always has—there was a little low door in the wall, which 
was open now, and armed with enormous bolts, as you could see. A 
few steps from the door, between a couple of mounted gendarmes, 
was a sort of dismal carriole, only half visible in the obscurity. Be- 
tween the carriole and the door was a struggling group of four or five 
men, dragging towards the carriage a woman who was screaming 
frightfully. A dark lantern, carried by a man who himself disappeared 
in the shadow of it, threw a light upon this scene. The woman, a 
stout countrywoman of thirty, resisted with all her might against the 
men, screamed, struggled, scratched, bit, and every now and then the 
light fell upon her wild sinister face, which was the very figure of 
despair. She had seized hold of one of the bars of the wicket, and 
clutched on to it with all her force. As I came up the men had made 
a violent effort, took her away from the wicket, and carried her at one 
bound to the carriage. The light of the lantern was full upon the 
vehicle, which seemed to have no other opening than some little round 
holes bored along the side-panels, and a door at the back, shutting 
outside with great bolts. The man with the lantern drew back the 
bolts, the door opened, and the interior of the carriole appeared all at 
once. It was a kind of box, without light and almost without air, and 
separated into two compartments by a thick board running down the 
middle. The outside door was so managed, that when closed it shut 
close upon the edge of this partition-board, and so rendered all com- 
munication impossible between the occupants of the two cells in the 
carriage. Their only furniture was a seat with a hole bored in it. 
The left box was empty, but that to the right was occupied ; and there 
sate, half doubled up like a wild beast, and lying along the seat for 
want of room for his knees, a man—if you can call such an animal a 
man—a sort of spectre, with a square visage and a flat head, large 
temples and grey hair; his little, short, thick-set limbs, were half 
covered by an old torn pair of trousers, and a tattered cloth. The 
wretch’s legs were bound tight with a rope, which was tied knot upon 
knot: he had got a sabot upon his right foot, and the left was bound 
with bloody rags, from which you saw the toes protruding, horribly 
crushed oak sore. This hideous being was eating quietly a piece of 
black bread. He paid no attention to what was passing before him: 
he did not stop even to see who was the woman they were bringing 
him for companion. Meanwhile, with her head flung back, struggling 
and writhing in the arms of the gaolers, she kept crying out, ‘ No, no; 
I won’t, I won’t—kill me first—I won't goin’? As yet she had not 
seen the other man:—all of a sudden, in one of her convulsions, her 
eyes fell upon the carriage and upon the horrible prisoner sitting in the 
shade. ‘Then her cries stopped at once: her knees fell under her; she 
turned away shuddering in every limb, and had hardly the strength to 
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say, as she did in a tone of anguish that in my life I shall never 
forget, ‘Oh that man!” 

This is very clever; but, as the reader will no doubt perceive, 
not quite so true as the former magnificent passage of the storm. 
It is too circumstantial for truth; and it is quite impossible that a 
man, by the light of the dark lantern, should see some of the 
ornaments which are introduced into the piece; for instance, the 
seat percée d’un trou, and the horribles doigts mutilés of the prisoner 
lying in the shade. 

The adventure finishes characteristically. At the screams of 
the woman the poet went up to ask what her crime was; where- 
upon one of the gendarmes, not the least knowing the tremen- 
dous author of ‘* Nétre Dame de Paris,” demanded his passport. 
Great heavens! a gendarme demanding the passport of Victor 
Hugo! 

1e letters about France are, to our taste, by far more lively 
and amusing than the correspondence regarding the Rhine. But 
in spite of his vows of the sincerity and genuineness of the work, 
there are interpolations in it so evident, that all the oaths and 
vows possible would never bring one to credit them. Thus, for 
instance, @ propos of Champagne, which he is quitting, the poet is 
seized with a sort of remorse for having alluded to the old 
proverb of the moutons and the Champenois, which reflects con- 
— upon the intellectual capacity of the latter. So M. 
Hugo, having hurt the feelings of that great province, proceeds 
to make an apology, and gives us ten pages of closely-packed 
names and dates, showing how many heroes and great personages 
have had Champagne for a birthplace. ‘‘ Champagne,” says he, 
“has produced Amyot and La Fontaine, Thibaut IV., a poet 
who was almost a king, Robert de Gorbon, founder of the Sor- 
bonne, Charlier de Gerson, who was chancellor of the university 
of Paris; Amadis Samin, the commandeur de Villegagnon; two 
oa Lautard and Valentin; two sculptors, Girardon and 
ouchardon; two historians, Flodoard and Mabillon; two car- 
dinals, full of genius, Henri de Lorraine and Paul de Gondi; two 
popes, full of virtue, Martin IV. and Urban IV.; a king, full of 
glory, Philip Augustus.” 

Will any body tell us that a gentleman who professes to travel 
with no other books but Virgil and Tacitus, could sit down at an 
inn-table, and write to a friend such a series of names? Ten 
pages of such he dashes off in one letter, concluding with the 
on of Champagne in 1814 and fifteen years afterwards 

- Hugo’s friend has not only a poet for a correspondent, but a 


— travelling encyclopedia. 


n another place, our unconscionable poet absolutely tells us 
what he didn't see. Thus, 
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“TI left the town of Agrippa behind me, and did not see the old 
pictures of St. Mary-of-the-Capitol, nor the paved mosaic crypt of St. 
Gereon, nor the Crucifixion of St. Peter, painted by Rubens for the 
old half-Roman church of St. Peter, where he was baptized, nor the 
bones of the eleven thousand virgins in the Ursuline convent, nor the 
incorruptible body of the martyr Albinus, nor the silver sarcophagus of 
St. Cunibert, nor the tomb of Duns Scotus, in the church of the 
Minorites, nor the sepulchre of the Empress Theophania, wife of 
Otho IIL, in the church of St. Pantaleon, nor the Maternus Gruft in 
the church of Lisolph, nor the two golden chambers of the church of 
St. Ursula, and the déme (the cathedral, probably), nor the Hall of 
Diets, nor” —&e. &e. &e. 

Is this all in Virgil or Tacitus? or are we to believe that 
Monsieur Victor Hugo comes into countries ready provided with 
all these facts concerning their history and topography? or, finally, 
that he purchases guide-books, like other people, and robs them 
like other authors do? Im the face of sak extracts as these, 
Monsieur Hugo declares that ‘these letters were written au 
hazard de la plume, without books, and that the historic facts, or 
literary texts quoted in them, are cited from memory.” (Preface, 
<a What a prodigious swallow the poet’s memory must have! 

efore we come to the “ conclusion” of the work let us seek one 
or two specimens more of the poet’s descriptive powers, and humour. 


A pretty story is that in the twentieth letter, of the three pretty 


young ladies whom, hearing them speak English, he addressed 
m that language as follows, “‘ Beautiful wiew!” and the young 
ladies began to laugh at his bad English, and discovered him at 
once to be a Frenchman. Ah! in what disguise can a French- 
man hide himself, and is there any corner of the world in which 
we cannot detect him and laugh at him? 

The bard falls in love with one of the laughing young ladies, 
and addresses to her some pretty fantastic lines, and, by the way, 
for a grave man of a grave age is of decidedly a warm com- 

lexion. What, for instance, are those descriptions of young 

dies’ dressing themselves, and of ‘‘ vague desires” to be standing 
at the foot of a ladder when—we are sorry to say—when a pretty 
girl is at the top. (See, or rather do not see, vol. i., p. 124). Here 
is another of his loves, much more questionable than his admira- 
tion for pretty girls. 

“ One of the curiosities of Frankfort, one that will soon disappear, 
I fear, is the butcher’s market. It occupies two ancient streets. It is 
impossible to see older or blacker houses, or to lean over (se pencher) a 
more splendid mass of fresh flesh. 1 can’t tell what an air of glutton- 
ous joviality these quaint old carved houses wear—the ground-floor of 
which look like enormous jaws always open and gulping down innu- 
merable quarters of mutton and beef. Butchers all Blood: , and rosy 
butcher-girls, chat under garlands of legs of mutton. A red stream, the 
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colour of which a couple of fountains scarcely serves to alter, flows 
smoking down the street. At the moment I passed, the place was full 
of frightful cries. Some inexorable slaughter-house men, with Howdian 
countenances, were performing a massacre of sucking pigs. Servant- 
girls with their baskets were standing by and laughing. ‘There are cer- 
tain ridiculous emotions which a man ought never to betray, but I con- 
fess that had I known what to do with one little pig, which a butcher 
was dragging by its hind legs, and which went quietly, not knowing 
what was going to happen, I would have bought him and rescued him. 
A pretty little child, four years old, who saw me, was looking at the 
animal with compassion, gave me a look which seemed to encourage me 
in my plan. I did not do what that charming eye told me to do, I did 
not obey that gentle glance and reproach myself for it now. A magni- 
ficent ensign with the butcher's arms, surmounted by an imperial crown, 
presides over and completes this butchery—a place worthy of the middle 
ages, and before which I am sure Calatagirone in the fifteenth century, 
and Rabelais in the sixteenth, would have passed with wonder.” 

We quote this elegant extract, not so much for its intrinsic 
merit, and polite gentlemanlike style, but because it really offers 
a very aeelk characteristic of M. Hugo’s works of fiction, and the 
secret as it were of his plan in constructing his romances and 
novels. Butcher’s meat, over which il se penche with an air of 
** gluttonous joviality,”—a little architecture of the middle ages— 
bloody butchers chatting with red-cheeked butcheresses under 
— of legs of mutton—sweet innocents! sweet mixture of 

ve and raw meat! sweet flowers of poetry !—put in a massacre 
in the midst—children killed like pigs, or pigs like children, the 
antithesis is equally tickling, and set off the whole by something 
innocent ;—a little speck of white that shows wonderfully in the 
midst of the ocean of red—Esmeralda is constructed exactly 
upon the plan of the butchery of Frankfort. 

And yet the man is kind, although he talks like an ogre. It 
is only his art which is bloodyminded; we dare swear he was 
sick, and shuddered at the disgusting sight as he should, and that 
he can eat no greater quantity of beefsteaks than another man. 
But thus it is to be obliged to keep up a character for being a 
giant. You must never speak but roar, you must put your em- 
phasis upon stilts, swell your jokes to the most preposterous size— 
who the deuce was Calatagirone in the fifteenth century? One 
of M. Hugo’s roars in the character of giant—Calatagirone !—fee, 
faw, fum; we never should have eal, of the fellow had not his 
name been so loud and frightful. 

We had marked the poet’s lamentations regarding the pour 
boire as a good specimen of his natural humour, and a famous 
description of a country-inn kitchen, which is as rich and gro- 


tesque as the opening of the very best pantomime. But we have 
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as yet the vast ‘‘ conclusion” before us; and so must take leave of 
the traveller in order to listen to the politician. Say what one 
will against the former, and quarrel with him as one must—with 
his bad taste and egotism, his pompous airs and dogmatizing, and 
his constant tendency to exaggeration,—indeed he is still a very 
delightful companion. In the midst of his vagaries a man of 
genius always, and perhaps his company is only the more amusin 
because he mingles the noble and absurd together, and keeps his 
auditors always passing from laughter to admiration. 

This ‘ Conclusion,” says the French critic before mentioned, 
who intends for the future to confound the Rhine of Victor Hugo 
with celui de Dieu, is to the work what the ocean is to the river. 
“ L’Océan (says he), voila l’océan! car ce beau Rhin que nous 
venons de parcourir et d’admirer ensemble, n’était qu’un chemin 
qui marche et qui nous méne ’ la mer. La mer c’est la Con- 
clusion.” 

The conclusion of the Conclusion may be stated in half-a-dozen 
words. Walking one night near Andernach, absorbed in a reverie, 
‘the full moon red and round like the eye of a Cyclops,” looking 
down upon him, M. Hugo, the great French poet, marked the 
vineyards and the tobacco-fields, the bergeronettes, (he would 
have passed over the bergeronettes had they had the unromantic 
English name), coming to drink at the pools and flying away to 
the willow beds, the barges with triangular sails drawn by thirteen 
horses slowly lugging up the stream. He listened to the mea- 
sured tramp of the steeds, the noise of the whips and bells: and 
one particular barge he remarked had inscribed upon the poop, the 
austere et doux nom, Prius. 

It had not much to do with the subject; but it entered into his 
soul. He walked and walked, ‘‘ absorbed in the reverie in which 
all nature was plunged;” but as for how long a time he walked, he 
does not know. He may have walked for a hundred years, like 
Pecopin (see vol. ii.); he may have walked round the uals world 
and so come back again; but the shining moon was in its zenith, 
the country was deserted, and of a sudden he found himself at 
the foot of an eminence, “ crowned with a little obscure block,” 
and he mounted the eminence, wading through heaps of beans 
freshly cut. 

It is not too much to say, that Monsieur Victor Hugo on that 
day and by straddling across those beans, settled the fate of 


urope. 
The block of stone was the tomb of Hoche. ‘* Hoche was, like 
Marceau, one of those = incomplete young men, in whom 
that 


Providence, who wished the revolution should conquer and 
France should dominate, made a prelude to Bonaparte. Incom- 
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plete proofs, attempts only half successful, that destiny flung away 
so soon as it had drawn out of the shade, the finished and severe 
profile of the definitive man.” 

Dieu scait ce quil fait. We have Victor Hugo’s word for it. 
He alludes to Providence on fifty occasions, and shows a most in- 
timate acquaintance with its mysteries and designs. He is not 
jealous of heaven, but speaks of it familiarly and on a footing of 
equality, though respectfully, as one great power would of another. 
It may be remarked indeed that almost all French writers are ad- 
mitted to this privilege,—the Divine Name is always in theirmouths, 
and used on the very commonest and meanest occasions of life. 
They have divine missions too, most of them—Lamartine has had 
celestial things revealed to him, and has seen heaven through his 
tears—Madam Dudevant intimates that she is a martyr (and we 
dare not say what more)}—Laroux and Lamennais each come for- 
ward with revelations and prophecies to supersede old gospels; 
even such a man as Alexandre Dumas prefaces some filthy story 
of blood and lust, by hinting that it contains a holy mystery of 
which he is the heaven-sent expounder. Oh! sacred awful name 
of Providence * * * but we are keeping Monsieur Hugo 
still gazing at the stone, still pompously explaining the designs of 
Providence, as he stands there moonstricken on the hill. 

He says that after looking for a while at the stone, and peering 
into the vault, he heard a voice coming from it, which uttered 
these words, ‘‘ IL FAUT QUE LA FRANCE REPRENNE LE RHIN,” 
—that is what the voice said to Monsieur Victor Hugo of the 
French Academy. What can one answer in reply to a message 
from heaven? 

Let us hope, however, for the interest of humanity, and of at 
least five hundred thousand human creatures who must bloodil 

rish by gun and bayonet, in case this voice that M. Hugo 

eard out of the hole really were a celestial one—let us hope that 
there is some mistake on the poet’s part, and that there was no 
such intimation conveyed to him. Du reste it is an old plan, 
that of hearing voices and having visions; and most of our readers 
remember the story recorded, we believe, by “a writer of the 
17th century.” Signor Guiseppe Molinaro (the Meunier of the 
French, the pvdedpos of the Greeks, the Molitor of the Romans, 
the Miihler of the Saxon nations), and quite as celebrated as M. 
Hugo’s friend Calatagirone—Mr. Joseph Miller tells a story 
of an Indian Cacique, who, taking a fancy to a very handsome 
red coat and epaulets, or a pair of laced breeches (it matters not 
what), worn by an European settler, came to the settler, and said, 
‘“‘ Brother, I have had a dream. I walked yesterday by the 
banks of the Ohio, and marked the wagtails dipping in the pools, 
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and flying off to the willow-beds. The moon, round as the eye 
of a Cyclops, was glancing down upon me. I walked, I know not 
how long, plunged in the universal reverie of nature, when a 
spirit came to me and said, ‘‘ Tomahee Tereboo, lo, I come from 
heaven; and, as a sign, I bring you the Englishman’s breeches, for 
which your soul longeth.” 

Molinaro relates that the Englishman ceded the garment in 
question: but on the next night he had a vision. An angel told 
him that Tomahee Tereboo had given him a hundred thousand 
acres of land on the banks of the river, which the savage did; but 
perceiving the inutility of such visions, for the future Tomahee 
took care to sleep very soundly and quietly, and to have no 
manner of dreams. But to return to Monsieur Hugo's voice. 
The only wonder is that when the ghost of Hoche was heard 
shouting, France must retahe the Rhine, the echoes in the neigh- 
bourhood did not reply, Let France come and try. 

To be sure M. Hugo would not have understood them. He 
does not know a single syllable of German—of German politics, 
of German feelings, he is perfectly ignorant. He has been for 
two months on the Rhine, and fancies he has made discoveries— 
he says the people of the left bank are French, and how can he 
tell? If he had lighted on the ten tribes talkmg Hebrew by the 
river Sabbatikon, he would have interpreted their feelings just as 
well. He might hear the Rhinelanders, big and little, as every 
traveller in the country has heard them within the two last years, 
shouting down the streets of every town on the left bank, Ste 
sollen ihn nicht haben; and the French academician is a sort of 
man who would turn round and say, “‘ Harken to that melody: 
‘tis sung by patriots. All patriots are poets. Ste sollen ihn nicht 
haben means, the Rhinelanders of the left bank await their 
brethren of France.” 

The only argument that he has for declaring that the men of 
the left bank are Frenchmen—will it be believed the only argu- 
ment?—is, that in the inns of the left bank you see pictures of 
Napoleon every where, whereas on the right bank you see Fre- 
deric. ‘¢The people,” says he, “ have still la kberté de la 
muraille !” 

To which wise argument it may be replied that the liberty of 
the wall proves nothing: that pictures of Napoleon are to be found 
at Moscow and St. Petersburg, that there is hardly a gentleman’s 
house in England where a print of Napoleon is not to be found, 
and it will be absurd to argue that because the people admire 
Napoleon who was not a Frenchman, they must be Frenchmen— 
and finally, it may be said simply that the poet’s statement is 
quite untrue, and that you will find quite as many Frederies 
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and Napoleons on one bank of the stream as on the other. To be 
sure we have not counted—no more has Victor Hugo, but the 
great bard has thought it convenient on looking down the river, 
and examining the different wine-shops onits banks, and the pictures 
on the walls of the wine-shops, to shut his right eye. 

He sets out then, with the dictum that France must have the 
Rhine, and the conclusion is an historical disquisition embracing 
all the history of mankind since Charlemagne; and tending to 
show, as we imagine. that this arrangement must come about. It 
is intended by Providence, M. Hugo says, and then he begins to 
chop and to change countries and histories according to his system, 
to establish similitudes, parallels, symbols, types—heaven knows 
what. If he finds a queer old beck that has, perchance, escaped 
the pastrycooks of former ages, he seizes upon a passage and 
thrusts it into the midst of a disquisition; a little scrap in any 
author that strikes his mind as mysterious or picturesque, he carries 
it off to his huge receptacle of phrases, and decks himself with 
it as a savage does with a bead or a button. 

Here are specimens of his style of declamation and argument. 
He begins, in the simplicity of his heart, by gravely apologizing 
to the nations about whom he is going to treat, for being obliged 
to say some unpleasant truths concerning them. A morning 
paper has taken the trouble of translation off our hands. 


* Before we proceed further, it behoves us to declare that this is but 
a cold and grave study of history. He that writes these lines under- 
stands the Tomnals of nation to nation, the antipathies of races, the 
blindness of nationalities; he excuses them, but shares not in them. 
Nothing, in what has just been read, nothing in what has still to be 
read, contains a reprobation that can fall upon the nations themselves, 
of which the author speaks. The author sometimes censures govern- 
ments, but never censures nations. In general, nations are what they 
ought to be; the root of good is in them; God developes it and 
makes it yield its fruit. The four nations themselves of which the 
picture is here drawn, will render notable service to civilization the 
day they acknowledge the common object of mankind as their special 
object. Spain is illustrious, England great; Russia, and Turkey 
herself, contain several of the best elements of futurity. 

“We also consider it a duty to declare, with the profound inde- 
pendence of our mind, that we do not extend to princes what we say 
to governments. Nothing is easier nowadays than to insult kings. 
Insult to kings is flattery addressed to another quarter. Now, to 
flatter any body in such fashion, whether upwards or downwards, is an 
idea that he who speaks here need not reject; he feels himself free, 
and is free because he knows he has spirit enough to praise, whenever 
there is occasion for it, who ever seems to him deserving of praise, were 


it even a king. He therefore says it openly and from a full convic- 
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tion, never, at any period, and whatever epoch of history may be 
confronted with ours, never have princes and nations been worth 
what they are now worth. 

“ Let, therefore, no applications, wounding either to the honour of 
royalties, or to the dignity of nations, be sought for in this historical 
examination. It is, before all, a philosophic and speculative work. 
It exhibits general facts, and nothing more; general ideas, and 
nothing more. The author has no bitterness in his soul. He 
candidly awaits the serene futurity of humanity. He has hope in 
princes, and faith in nations. 

“Let us now continue to examine the points of resemblance between 
the two empires which have alarmed the past, and the two empires 
which alarm the present. 

“A first resemblance. There is something of the Tartar in the 
Turk, as well as in the Russian. The genius of nations always 
retains something of their source. 

“The Turks, offspring of the Tartars, are men of the north, who 
descended through Asia, and entered Europe by the south. 

“ Napoleon said at St. Helena, ‘ Seratch the Russian and you will 
find the Tartar. What he said of the Russian may be said of the 
Turk. 

“The man of the north, properly so called, is always the same. 
At certain climateric and fatal periods, he descends from the Pole 
and exhibits himself to the southern nations, then goes away, and 
returns two thousand years after, and history find him again such as 
it had left him. 

“ Here is an historical painting which we have at this moment under 
our eyes ‘that is truly the Barbarian. His limbs, thick and short, 
his neck the same, a something hideous in all his body, made him 
resemble a monster with two feet, or those balustres coarsely carved 
into human figures which support the steps of our staircases. He igs 
quite a savage. He does without fire when he must, even to prepare 
his food. He eats roots and flesh cooked, or rather putrified, under 
his horse saddle. He enters beneath a roof only when he cannot do 
otherwise. He has a horror of houses, as if they were tombs. He 
crosses valleys and mountains ; he runs before him; he has learned 
from infancy to endure hunger, thirst, and cold. He wears a large 
fur-cap on his head, a woollen petticoat on his stomach, two goat- 
skins on his thighs, and on his back a mantle of rat-skins. He 
cannot combat on foot. His legs, made heavy by large boots, cannot 
walk, but nail him to his saddle, so that he makes but one animal 
with his horse, which is always nimble [and vigorous, but small and 
ugly. He lives on horseback, makes treaties on horseback, buys and 
= or horseback, drinks on horseback, sleeps and dreams on horse- 

ack, 

“* He ploughs not the earth, he cultivates not fields; he knows not 
what a plough is. He wanders for ever, as if in quest of a country 
and home. If you ask him of what place he is, he knowns not 
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what to reply. 
was bred yonder, but was born further on. 

“When the battle commences he roars tremendously; arrives, 
strikes, disappears, and returns like lightning. In a moment he 
carries and plunders the assailed camp. He fights close with the 
sabre, and from afar with a long lance, the point of which is ingeni- 
ously contrived.’ 

* This is the Man of the North? By whom was he sketched ?—at 
what period, and after whom? No doubt in 1814, by some frightened 
writer of the Moniteur, after the Cossack, at the time France yielded ? 
No; this picture was taken after the Hun, in the year 375, by 
Ammianus Marcellinus and Jordanis, at the time Rome was falling. 
Fifteen hundred years have elapsed since, and the figure has reap- 
peared, and the portrait still resembles. 

“Let us note that the Huns of 375, like the Cossacks of 1814, 
came from the frontiers of China. 

‘**The Man of the South changes, transforms, and developes him- 
self—fiourishes and fructifies—dies and revives again, like vegetatfon ; 
—the Man of the North is eternal, like snow. 

“A second resemblance. In Russia, as in Turkey, nothing is 
finally acquired by anybody, nothing is quite possessed, nothing is 
necessarily hereditary. The Russian, like the Turk, may, according 
to the pleasure, or caprice of a higher power, lose his occupation, 
grade, rank, liberty, property, nobility, and even his name. All 
belongs to the monarch, just as in certain theories, still more insane 
than dangerous, which it will be vainly attempted to adapt to the 
French, everything would belong to the community. It is important 
to remark, and we submit the fact, to the meditation of absolute 
democrats, that the characteristic of despotism is to level. Despotism 
establishes equality under it. The more complete the despotism, the 
more complete the equality. In Russia, as well as Turkey, saving 
rebellion, which is not a regular fact, there is no existence decidedly 
and virtually resisting. A Russian Prince is shattered just as a 
Pacha; the Prince, like the Pacha, may become a private soldier, and 
be in the army no more than a cypher, whose figure a corporal is. 
A Russian Prince is created like a Pacha; a pedlar becomes a 
Mehemet Ali;.a pastrycook’s boy becomes a Menzikoff. This 
equality which we record here without pronouncing an opinion on 
it, ascends even to the throne, and always in Turkey, and at times in 
Russia, couples with it. A slave is a Sultana, a servant has been a 
Czarine. 

“ Despotism, like demagogy, hates natural superiorities and social 
superiorities. In the war it wages against them, the former shrinks 
not more than the latter from the deeds which behead society itself. 
To it there are no men of genius. Thomas More weighs not more 
in the scales of Henry Tudor than Bailly in the scales of Marat. To 
despotism there are no crowned heads; Mary Stuart weighs not more 
in the scales of Elizabeth than Louis XVI. in the scales of Robespierre. 


He is here to-day, but yesterday he was there; he 
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“The first thing that strikes one, when one compares Russia with 
Turkey, is a likeness ; the first thing that strikes one, when one com- 
pares England with Spain, is an unlikeness. In Spain, royalty is 
absolute ; in England, it is limited. 

“On reflecting on it, one comes to this singular result: this un- 
likeness gives rise to a likeness. The excess of monarchism produces, 
as regards royal authority, and in considering it only under that special 
point of view, the same result as the excess of constitutionalism. In 
either case the king is annulled. 

“The King of England, served on bended knees, is a nominal 
king; the King of Spain, also served on bended knees, is like- 
wise a nominal king. Both are impeccable. A remarkable thing 
is that the fundamental axiom of the most absolute monarchy is 
equally the fundamental axiom of the most constitutional monarchy. 
El réy no cal, the king falls not, says the old Spanish law; The king 
can do no wrong, says the old English law. What is there more 
striking, when one explores history, than to find, beneath facts seem- 
ingly the most different, pure monarchism and rigorous constitu- 
tionalism established on the same basis, and rising from the same 
root. 

“The King of Spain could be, without danger, just as the King of 
England, a child, a minor, an ignorant man, or an idiot. The Par- 
liament governed for the one, the Despacho Universal for the other. 
The day the news of the capture of Mons reached Madrid, Philip 
IV. rejoiced much; pitying aloud that poor King of France (ese 
pobrecito rey de Francia). Nobody ventured to tell him that it was 
to him the King of Spain that Mons belonged. Spinola, whilst 
investing Breda, which the Dutch admirably defended, detailed in a 
long letter to Philip III. the innumerable impossibilities of the siege. 
Philip returned him his letter, after inserting in the margin with hi 
own hand the mere words ‘ Marquis, take Breda.’ Stupidity or 
genius only can write this. One must either know nothing or will every 
thing—be a Philip III. cr a Bonaparte. To such insignificance 
could a King of Spain fall, isolated as he was from all thought and 
action by the very form of his authority. The grand charter 
isolates the King of England in about the same way. Spain strug- 
gled against Louis XIV. with a silly king; England struggled against 
Napoleon with an insane king. 

“ Does not this prove that, in the two cases, the king is purely nomi- 
nal? Is it a good, or is it anevil? This we also record, without pro- 
nouncing upon it. 

“Nothing is less free than a king of England, unless it be a King 
of Spain. To both is said—‘ Vous pouvez tout, a la condition de ne 
rien vouloir.’ Parliament binds the first ; etiquette binds the second. 
Such is the irony of history. Those two obstacles, so different, pro- 
duce, in certain cases, the same effects. Sometimes the Parliament 
rebels, and kills the King of England; sometimes etiquette rebels, 
and kills the King of Spain—a strange parallel, but an undeniable 
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one, wherein the scaffold of Charles I. has for its pendant the furnace 
of Philip IIL. 

“One of the main’results of this annullation of royal authority, through 
causes almost contrary, is, that the Salic law becomes useless. In Spain, 
as in England, women may reign. 

“‘ There still exists more than one other point of resemblance between 
the two people which an attentive comparison teaches us. In England, 
as in Spain, pride and patience form the basis of the national character. 
That is, considering all, and saving the restrictions we shall point out 
elsewhere, an admirable temper which urges nations to great deeds. 
Pride is a virtue in a nation, patience is a virtue in an individual. 

“« With pride one rules, with patience one colonises. Now, what do 
we find at the bottom of the history of Spain as well as the history of 
England? Ruling and colonising. 

“ Just now we drew a picture, with our eyes fixed upon history, of the 
Castilian infantry. If you read it over again, you will find it is also a 
picture of the English infantry. 

“ Just now we pointed out some features of the Spanish clergy. In 
England there is also an Archbishop of Toledo; he is called the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

‘“ If we descend into the slightest particulars, we see that as regards 
those minute imperious details of domestic and material life, which are, 
as it were, the second nature of a people, the two nations, strange to 
say, are in the same way tributary to the ocean. Tea is to England 
what cocoa was to Spain—the habit of the nation; and, consequently, 
according to circumstances, an occasion of alliance, or a cause of war. 

* Let us pass to another order of ideas. 

“ There has been, and still exists among certain nations, a horrible 
dogma, contrary to the internal feeling of the human conscience, and 
contrary to the public sense, which is the very life of states. It is that 
fatal religious aberration, erected into law in some countries, which 
establishes it as a principle and believes that in burning the body one 
saves the soul—that the tortures of this world preserve a human being 
from the tortures of the other—that Heaven is to be won by physical 
sufferings—and that God is but a great executioner, smiling from the 
height of the eternity of his hell, at all the hideous little punishments 
that man can invent. If ever a dogma was contrary to the develop- 
ment of human sociability it isthat one. It is it that harnesses itself 
to the car of Jugghernaut: it is it that presided a century ago at the 
annual exterminations of Dahomet. Whoever feels and reasons rejects 
it with horror. In vain have the religions of the East transmitted it 
to the religions of the West. No philosophy has adopted it. For 
three thousand years past the pale light of those sepulchral doctrines, 
without attracting a single thinker, has vaguely reddened the foot of 
the monstrous porch of the agonies of India—a sombre and gigantic 
edifice which loses itself, half perceived by terrified humanity, through 
the bottomless darkness of infinite mystery. 

“That doctrine kindled in Europe in the sixteenth century the funeral 
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piles of the Jews and heretics. The Inquisition raised them—Spain 
stirred the fire. That doctrine still kindles in Asia, at the present day, 
the funeral piles of widows. England neither raises them nor stirs the 
fire, but she looks on as they burn. 

“We wish not to draw from those rapprochemens more than they con- 
tain. And yet, it is impossible for us not to remark that a people that 
were fully in the path of civilization could not tolerate, even from policy, 
those mournful, atrocious, and infamous follies. France, in the six- 
teenth century, rejected the Inquisition. In the nineteenth, were 
India a French oe France would long ago have extinguished the 
Suttee. 

“ Since, whilst noting here and there the unperceived, but real 
points of contact of Spain and England, we have spoken of France, 
let us observe that some are to be found in events apparently purely 
accidental. Spain had had the captivity of Francis I. England has 
shared in that glory or opprobrium—she has had the captivity of 
Napoleon. 

‘‘ There are characteristic and memorable things which revert, and 
are repeated, for the instruction of attentive minds, in the deep echos 
of history. The words of Waterloo—La garde meurt et ne se rend pas { 
—are but the heroic translation of the words of Pavia—Tout est 
perdu, fors Vhonneur !” 


See what it is to be a poet with a genius for similes! The 
reader of this long extract may amuse himself with studying like- 
nesses and unlikenesses, unlikenesses that are like and likenesses 
that are unlike; parallels that show a wondrous disposition to 
meet and to diverge. And in the name of all the ‘aes for 
what purpose? Is the permission of the suttee in British India in 
the least like the inquisition in Spain? Has the captivity of Na- 
poleon the slightest likeness to the captivity of Francis the First? 
Have Francis’s words at Pavia any resemblance to the words 
which were not uttered at Waterloo? And suppose they have, 
what then? 

And now we come to the very greatest discovery that has been 
made by a modern poet. 


“Tn short, besides the direct rapprochemens that history reveals 
between the four nations which are the subject of this paragraph, there 
exist I know not what strange and, as it were, diagonal relations ! 
which seem to connect them mysteriously, and point out to the 
thinker a secret similitude of conformation, and consequently, perhaps, of 
destination. Let us mark two only here. The first is between England 
and Turkey: Henry VIII. killed his wives, as did Mahomet II. The 
second is between Russia and Spain: Peter I. killed his son, as did 
Philip II.” 

Diagonal similarities! Let us thank the bard for teaching us 
that word: if it were but to have discovered diagonal similarities, 
M2 
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M. Hugo has not laboured on the Rhine in vain. 
and noble method of argument, as thus— 

Henry VIII. killed his wives, 

Mahomet II. killed his wives; 

Therefore Russia devoured Turkey. 

Peter I. killed his son, 

Philip IT. killed his son; 

Therefore England devoured Spain. 

The great immutable laws of zigzag are thus established; and 
the discoverer cries, in delighted enthusiasm, 

* Russia has devoured Turkey. 

“ England has devoured Spain. 

“ This is, according to our way of thinking, a last and definitive 
assimilation. A state devours another on condition only of reproduc- 
ing it.” 

Pshaw !—any one who wants to know how the last and defini- 
tive assimilation is contradicted, need only look to the author’s 
own account of the Turkish seizure of Greece. It did not repro- 
duce it, says he, ‘‘ A l’instant méme, au seul contact des Turcs, 
la Gréce était devenu barbare. Le Grec en passant par la bouche 
des Turcs, en étoit rétombé patois:—dérision amére des mots et 
des choses, dégradation et parodie, &c.” Greece disappeared, how 
did Turkey reproduce it? Then as to the assertion that England 
has devoured Spain, the author immediately and in the very next 
paragraph magnificently contradicts himself, by showing that every 
other nation has had a much greater share of the spoil. 





It is a great 


“© Tt suffices to look over two maps of Europe, drawn at an interval 
of fifty years, to see in what an irresistible, slow, and fatal manner the 
Muscovite frontier invades the Ottoman Empire. It is the gloomy and 
formidable aspect of an immense rising tide. At every moment and on 
all sides the waves advance, and the shores disappear. The waves are 
Russia; the shore Turkey. Sometimes the billows recede, but they 
rise again, the moment after, and this time they go farther. A large 
part of Turkey is already covered, and it is still vaguely perceived, be- 
neath the Russian overflowing. On the 20th of August, 1828, a bil- 
low rolled as far as Adrianople. It retired, but when it returns it will 
reach Constantinople. 

** As for Spain, the dislocations of the Roman empire, and of the 
Carlovingian empire, can alone give an idea of that prodigious dismem- 
berment, without reckoning the Milanese which Austria has taken— 
without reckoning Roussillon, Franche-Comté, the Ardennes, the 
Cambasis, and Artois, which have reverted to France—of the frag- 
ments of the ancient Spanish monarchy four kingdoms have been 
formed in Europe, even leaving out the kingdom of Spain properly so 
called, Portugal, Sardinia, the Two Sicilies, and Belgium; in Asia a 
viceroyalty, India, equal to an empire; and in America nine republics 
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—Mexico, Guatemala, Columbia, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uraguay, 
La Plata, and Chili. Either by influence, or by direct sovereignty, 
Great Britain now possesses the eer ortion of that enormous inhe- 
ritance. She has almost all the Elands that Spain had, and which 
almost, literally speaking, were innumerable. As we said in the be- 
ginning, she has devoured Spain just as Spain had devoured Portu- . 
gal; and now, in casting the eye over the British dominions, one sees 
but Portuguese and Castilian names—Gibraltar, Sierra Leone, Ascen- 
sion, Fernando Po, Las Mascarentas, El Cabo Delgado, El Cabo 
Guardafu, Honduras, Las Lucaias, Las Bermudas, La Barbada, La 
Trinidad, Tobago, Santa Margarita, La Granada, San Christoforo, 
Antigoa. Everywhere Spain is visible, everywhere Spain reappears. 
Even under the pression of England, the fragments of the empire of 
Charles the Fifth have not yet lost their shape; and let us be permitted 
a comparison which expresses our thought—one recognises the whole 
Spanish monarchy in the possessions of Great Britain as one finds 
again the half-digested jaguar in the belly of the boa.” 


The whole Spanish monarchy! what the Milanese, Roussillon, 
Franche-Comté, Cambasis, Artois, Portugal, Sardinia, Sicily, and 
Belgium, are all these in the boa’s belly, along with the South 
American republics? 

By the way Spain itself is not included, which somehow in the 
flurry of the declamation has passed out of the poor writer’s brain. 
It can’t hold many things together, or remember its own creations 
too long, that rambling, wool-gathering, big-browed poet’s head. 
Brilliant images, and fine colours, and loud sounds pass through 
it, and dazzle and confound it; one thought follows another so 
brightly and quickly, that by the time he has done spouting a sen- 
tence he has forgotten its predecessor, and is already on a wild 
look-out for some new fancy. There is something almost affecting, 
in the way in which the simple creature produces his catalogue of 
names of the West India islands, that indeed are almost as long to 
count as the kingdoms and provinces which he has reckoned before. 
Ascension, Las Bermudas, El Cabo Delgado !—indeed they sound 
quite as fine as Sardinia, or Sicily, or South America. He gives 
the population of the islands somewhere else, but by this time they 
are quite whisked out of his brain. What does he care for a few 
figures? he has caught his simile at the end of the sentence, his 
jaguar in the boa’s belly, and sits down, for two or three seconds 
or so, quite happy. 

As for the Rhine, he has discovered that at the end of the war 
Russia and England, out of profound dissimulation, gave the left 
bank to Germany. And though to be sure it cannot be denied, that 
this Rhine bank so given to Germany has been actually German for 
a thousand years: yet, says he, Charlemagne, Louis XIV. and Na- 
poleon wanted to have it for France; in the old Carlovingian maps 
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it is written Francia Rhenana, and therefore it is France. (569.) 
The handing it over to Germany in 1815 was “ a chef-d’eeuvre of 
hatred, of deceit, of discord, and calamity if you will, but a chef- 
d’ceuvre — la politique en a comme cela.” (570.) “ The kings 
said to one another, in is the robe of Joseph.” (France is Joseph 
—Bon Dieu! would any man but Victor He o have lighted upon 
the simile, or can we forget that this on Tou had gone out 
pistol in hand and robbed the garment in question), ‘‘ Here is the 
robe of Joseph, let each man take his share.” (579.) 

Joseph must have back his robe; and M. Hugo thinks that the 
matter may be arranged peaceably between France and Prussia, 
thus—‘ Hanover,” says c ‘to Prussia, and the Rhine to 
France! France and Germany will thus form Europe. France 
will take under her protectorate the smaller kingdoms of the 
south; Germany, the inferior states of the north; Russia will be 
pushed back into his snows; and England remain isolated in her 
seas.” 

If you want to know what France is (besides being Joseph)— 
“ France is, in fact, the thought, the intelligence, the publiaty, 
the book, the press, the tribune, the speech, the tongue of the 
whole world. (587.) Germany feels—France thinks. There were 
old republics, but they have gone, because they were limited and 
special. France, for her part, stipulates for the people and all 
people: she has that which saves nations, unity; not that which 
destroys them, egotism. For her to conquer provinces is well; to 
conquer minds is better still. (603.) Charles I. died in his island, 
Europe took no notice: Louis XVI. perished, and the whole 
world was in a flame.(613.) The ancient republics have passed 
away :—in the day when France shall be extinguished, there will 
be twilight on the face of the earth.(606.) But no, there is no 
such danger. France will have her natural boundary, and be 
content. ‘The highest intelligences, which at the present moment 
represent the politics, literature, science, and art of the whole 
universe, France possesses them, and France gives them to civili- 
zation. Satisfy her, then; and above all, reflect upon this, 
Europe can never be tranquil while France is not content.” (625.) 

Here we have, in the poet’s own modest words, the character 
and demands of his nation. And while he was making the latter, 
it must be confessed that the world ought to be somewhat grate- 
ful to him, for he only asks for a few hundred miles of extra 
territory, and might just as well have asked for Moscow and 
Cairo, for Spain and Canada, for every town or country which 
French robbers have overrun, or which have been sacked and 
ravaged by French fire and sword. The descendants of the 
Black Prince and Henry V., by exactly the same argument, 
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might ask for their ancient inheritances, Gascony, Acquitaine, 
Normandy, and the kingdom itself. Did not Henry VI. 
possess it once? Nay, how long is it since General Miiffling was 
governor of the capital, and the Germans masters of it? The 
Cossacks have just as good a claim to Paris as the French to 
Cologne. Seeing, then, the endless quarrels and inconvenience to 
which such discussions might give rise, would it not be better for 
Monsieur Hugo to exert his gigantic influence among his coun- 
trymen, and induce them to be contented at once, and with 
things as they are. Surely, according to his own showing, his 
country is pretty well provided for. He has his intellectual 
superiority; “‘ his Pascal for a Pope; and what a pope !—his Vol- 
taire for an Antichrist; and what an Antichrist!” His gods— 
his devils are better than those of any other nation: he has his 
religion and his irreligion to be proud of. Before the fame of his 
people all other reputations are futile: “it took Shakspeare 150 
years to be known in France,” as he says; and the reason was, 
not because French people are absurdly ignorant, and proud of 
their ignorance, but because they have really such a superiority 
of their own, that they are satisfied with it, and naturally must 
be careless regarding humbler fame. All the world is instructed 
by them. ‘“ The politics, the literature, the art, the science of 
the whole universe,” belongs to them. 

Ah, JosEPH (we love the appropriate name), be content with 
this peaceful monarchy—fly from vainglory as from Potiphar’s 
wife. Be modest, Joseph, according to your nature, and you 
shall rule over the land; the other children of Jacob shall come 
bowing before you, and you shall receive them with meekness 
and kindness; laying up granaries of wisdom to feed the nations 
in times of want, and being the chosen and upright friend of all. 

There is a great deal in M. Hugo’s conclusion which we have 
been forced to pass over—the history of all the empires and re- 
publics of Europe—of the Spanish Armada, the Czar of Muscovy, 
the great Cham of Tartary, and Prester John; for all these things 
the reader is referred to the book itself, of which, unless it were 
transferred bodily to our pages, no one could form an accurate 
idea—perhaps not even then. 

But the great discovery of the book is decidedly JosEPH. 
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Art. VIIl.—Exposé de la Religion des Druzes, tiré des Livres 
religieux de cette Secte, et précédé d'une introduction et de la Vie 
du Khalife Hakem-Biamr-Allah. Par M. LE Baron SIL- 
VESTRE DE Sacy. * 2 tomes, 8°. Paris, 1838. 


Tue land of Syria has been from the earliest period of history 
the theatre of the most important events and developments for 
the human race. Conquests, colonies, maritime power and enter- 
prise, spurious creeds and divine revelation, have equally found 
their birth-place there, and stamped and sanctified the soil to 
human admiration. The bare statement of these heads is not 
foreign to our immediate subject; for it is only by keeping in 
mind these earliest points of history and tradition, that we shall 
be enabled to illustrate the present by the past, and prove the 
analogy between them. 

The rude and imperfect triangle of Syria embraces in its out- 
lines, north, east, and southwards, the contact of the once Persian, 
Arabian, and Egyptian kingdoms; while on the western coast 
it was approximated to Greece and Europe by the facilities of sea 
communication and the adventurous spirit of the Phoenician 
mariners. Of the Phoenicians, Syria is the latest, or only known 
residence; and portions of these, and of the Philistine, or Pali 
race, contested the dominion of the country with the chosen 
age of Israel. Notwithstanding the pure theocracy of the 

st, the Holy Scriptures bear ample evidence of their back- 
slidings; and though the creed of the True God was preserved 
by their priesthood and among the people generally, the frequent 
lapses of various families into idolatry, aa. x the strong tendency 
of man to amalgamation with his neighbours. If the Jews could 
so wander, despite the stern restrictions of their faith, as to admit 
the worst Gentile abominations into their practice, which occurred 
with Ahab and Jeroboam amongst others, it can be no wonder 
that the surrounding tribes, ignorant of the true God, should yet 
admit the rites or even superstitions of the chosen race into their own 
sanctuaries; nor that the mutual confusion of creeds thus origi- 
nated, should descend to their posterity; and hence the mystical 
jargons and religious blindness that have ever marked Syria as Gen- 
tile, despite the origination of Christianity itself in her bosom. 

The moral obscurity of Syria, thus engendered by superstition, 
was condensed and protracted by physical causes. Abraham and 
his descendants were agriculturists; the Phcnicians were cultiva- 
tors as well as warriors, seamen, and builders; and the Pali were 
shepherds. The name of the land where all these settled has 
been among other etymologies derived, idly enough, from a 
rose, suri; it is quite as probable from the foregoing premises, 
that it sprang from “Ww, sur, a bullock: and from all con- 
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current testimony we know that the Egyptians under this form 
worshipped Osiris, as the Apis or young bull as well as the 
Mnevis; the first at Memphis, the latter at Heliopolis. Osiris, we 
also know, taught them husbandry and the arts of civilized life. 
There is thus direct evidence that the bull was the symbol of the 
husbandman ; and we may fairly presume that the name of the sym- 
bol became the epithet of the soil. The following passage will indi- 
cate most graphically the effect of this worship upon other nations. 

“ The temples, porticos, groves, gardens, and vestibules of the 
Egyptians are adorned with pillars and columns; the walls glitter with 
precious stones and elaborate carving, the shrines are splendid with 
gold, silver, and amber. India and Ethiopia supply them with rare 
materials. The adytum is veiled with golden tissue: but when you 
enter the recess of the temple, and expect to find something worthy of 
this preparation, a priest steps forward, chanting the Egyptian pean ; 
no sooner does he withdraw the veil than laughter arises at the 
development of his deity. Nothing meets the eye but a cat, or croco- 
dile, or native snake, or some animal fitter to burrow in the earth than 
to dwell there. The Egyptian god you behold in a beast lying on a 
purple carpet.”—Clem. Alex. Peed. 3, 2. Lipsia. 

The worship of the calf, whether the Apis or Mnevis (Sir G. 
Wilkinson ‘eden to the latter opinion), appears to have been the 
clear practice of Israel, and derived from Egypt; it is further appa- 
rent that it was also a type of Osiris and that its statues were golden. 

At the time of the Israelite Exodus, we are told (Ex. c. xii., 
v. 38), that ‘a mixed multitude went out with them.” The 
word signifying ‘mixed multitude” is a5y, Arab; and, pos- 
sibly instigated by their example, though this is immaterial, 
the Israelites insisted on worshipping the golden calf, the obvious 
relic of Egyptian idolatry (traced to Egypt in ch. xxxii. 4), and 
these rites they renewed even in the days of Jeroboam; as we 
well know they also retained the lamentations for Thammuz, and 
the mysteries of the chambers of imagery, among the daughters 
of Zion, 

“« Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 
His eye surveyed the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah.” MILTon. 

If we add to the foregoing sketch the historical fact, that king 
Josiah banished the calf-worship from the altars of Bethel, 620 
years B.C., we shall see that, from the Exodus to this time, a 
period of 900 years, this last-named idolatry had occasional 
prevailed among the Israelites themselves, though with them it 
was prohibited. Among the heathen nations there can be no 
reason for imagining it ever ceased entirely, even to the time of 
Mahommed; that is to say, for 1200 years later than Josiah’s 
reign; since we find, from ancient wmiters, that among other 
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Egyptian superstitions, the rites of Thammuz in Syria were 
inherited from Egypt; and shall see presently, that so late as the 
sixth century of ‘he Christian era that country preserved and 
respected the tradition, if not existence, of this venerable worshi 
of the calf. We further know, though darkly, that the idl 
abominations and bloody sacrifices of the Arabian tribes, so 
hateful to the Koran, were the same to a great extent, if not 
entirely, as the practices of the Edomites, Amalekites, &c., which 
the names and rites abundantly testify. Thus then for 1800 
years and more, the same superstitions prevailed — in Syria 
itself, without reckoning the duration of calf-worship in Meypt 
previously: and a creed of near 2000 years’ duration 1s not likely 
to pass altogether from an ignorant, mixed, and trampled race. 

e geographical position, too, of Syria exposed her in every 
age to warfare and conquest. The scattered and vanquished 
tribes would obviously flee to the mountains; and even where driven 
to embrace the religion of the conquerors, would secretly cling to 
and cherish their own superstitions, and this probably the more 
inasmuch as each rival, though vanquished, tribe sought to dis- 
tinguish itself even less from the common conqueror than from its 
neighbour in misfortune, by a strict adhesion to some distinctive 
traditional system. The shee history of Syria was thus, as we 
noticed, accessary to the preservation of its moral type. We see 
in like manner the traditions of Scandinavian belief retaining for 
a long time their hold in the north; and we need no argument to 
satisfy us that the worship of the golden calf was not likely, after 
so long an existence in Syria, to disappear suddenly in the 408 

ears between Mahommed and Hakem-Biamr-Allah, the reputed 

mam of the Druzi faith. We shall hereafter examine the proofs 
of identity with due reference to these preliminaries, geographical, 
physical, and moral; but must first throw an eye over the political 
state of the Druzes at the present time. 

The northern portion of Syria, from that section of its moun- 
tain range beginning nearly in latitude 33. N., is chiefly inhabited 
by the tribes that are generally, but erroneously, included under 
the name of Druzes, though these last are but one, and the most 
prominent, of several sects. The positions of those tribes are laid 
down with great exactness in Wyld’s new and admirable map of 
Syria; where, beginning northward, the Anzaris occupy the 
country about the 35th degree of latitude; the Maronites, the 
western side of the mountains, and the sea-coast towards Beyroot, 
that is, beyond latitude 34; the Metualis, the parallel range 
of the country, eastward, between Libanon and Anti-Libanon; 
and the Druzes proper extend, from along these two heights and 
interjacent plain of Bekaa, southwards to the 33rd degree of lati- 
tude generally; and from Tyre and the sea-coast, west, over the 
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Haouran, towards Damascus, the seat of their emir, or Turkish 
governor. The population of the Druzes proper, reckoned forty 
years since at 120,000, is stated by the same and, we conceive, un- 
deniable authority, at 186,000 now. The Maronites are about 
100,000; the Anzaris 22,000, and the Metualis and Yezdis, taken 
together, 17,000 souls. ‘The Anzaris are from their name evidently 
Persian, and preserve many traces of the Assassin race of the 
Caucasus: the Maronites and Melchites are Christians, and differ 
chiefly in using, the former the Syriac, the latter the Arabic 
ritual; the Metualis are loosely stated to be Mahommedans of the 
Omar sect, but are Shiahs in reality, a fact at which we shall cur- 
sorily glance: while the religious tenets of the Druzes, cautiously 
concealed by themselves, and thence invested with the usual attributes 
of mystery by others, form the subject of our present inquiry. 

This article will fill up an hiatus in history left void by Gibbon, 
whose account of the Druzes is simply as follows: 

“ The religion of the Druzes is concealed by their ignorance and 
hypocrisy.” (The illustrious historian of the “ Decline and Fall” was in 
error in this statement; there are reasons that will be developed in the 
course of this article widely different from these for this concealment). 
“ Their secret doctrines are confined to the elect, who profess a contem- 
plative life, and the vulgar Druzes, the most indifferent of men, occa- 
sionally conform to the worship of the Mahometans and Christians of 
their neighbourhood. The little that is or deserves to be known may 
be seen in the industrious Niebuhr’s Voyages, tome ii., p. 354, 337, and 
the second volume of the recent and instructive Travels of M. de Vol- 
ney.”—vol. vii., p. 214. 

The Druzes, occupying a territory of about 100 square leagues, 
afford above 1,100 souls to each league; and this amplitude 1s at- 
tributed by Volney to their freedom and simple habits. They are 
cultivators of the soil, and after discharging the Turkish tribute 
and the rent, each man is proprietor of Igs own land, in freehold. 
The men meet at evenings in the courts ot their sheikhs’ dwellings 
to converse, and smoke: they have the right of nominating any one 
of their children as heir; and in general espouse the widow of 
their brother. They are fond of raw meat, but their food is chiefly 
vegetable; consisting of onions, olives, and other fruits, cheese, 
slight loaves, and a little wine. Thus in war they are invaluable 
as irregulars, being good marksmen and each bringing his own gun, 
bullets, and home-manufactured powder; together with a bag of 
flour for his support. The leaders only have horses, the rest ficht 
on foot, and have neither discipline, order, nor uniforms. They 
are summoned to. war by the cry from mountain-tops, and a large 
force is promptly gathered: for every male of proved courage, and 
such only, has a right to be present at the deliberation of the 
councils, held when peace or war is to be decided on. 
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The mulberry and the vine are every where cultivated; with 
tobacco, cotton, and grain. The people are hospitable, and, ac- 
cording to Burckhardt, never betray a guest: they do not use 
circumcision; are proud, like the Arabs and Tatars, of the anti- 
quity of their families; and preserve many customs of the Jews, 
with whom they have been sometimes charged with coalescing. 
The women are domestic, and all wash, cook, make coffee, and bake 
bread, even in the sheikhs’ houses. They are constantly veiled; 
and the Druze knows the face of none but his mother, and wife, his 
sisters, and hers. "Women are excluded from the succession. 

The emir is the governor appointed by the Turks, and is never 
a Druze: but the chief sheikh of the Druzes, whose residence is at 
Soueida in the Haouran, and who is of their faith, is often con- 
founded with the Turkish emir erroneously. The former is said, 
by Burckhardt, to possess the real power over his co-religionists, 
though others affirm that he is not of the highest or spiritual class; 
while the emir is the civil and military functionary a names the 
kadis, or judges, and collects the miri, or tribute, part of which 
forms his own revenue. The miri is sometimes as high as 180 

urses—between £8000 and £9000, and is levied on produce. 

e chief task of the emir is however to repress the feuds of the 
sheikhs, who possess nearly one-tenth of the ah their succession 


is hereditary. An idle attempt was made about a century since 
to derive the Druzes from the crusader, De Dreux. 

Shoba, the residence of many of the sheikhs, is stated by 
Usborne, the latest traveller (‘‘ Guide to the Levant”), to be 
splendid, though ruined. ‘The walls are in some places oe 


and eight paved causeways lead from as many gates to the city. 
The streets are broad, paved, and regular; the doors of the houses 
are formed of a single stone slab; and in the centre of the town 
five Corinthian columns remain, upon a terrace once supportin 

a magnificent temple. A substantial theatre, an aqueduct, ~ 
a mosque, all now in ruins, attest its former grandeur. 

The Druzes are divided into three classes. The Akals, or 
initiated; the Djoheli, or aspirants; and the vulgar, who know 
nothing of religion. The Akali never swear, but simply affirm; 
they avoid smoking, abuse, gold and silken ornaments, and they 
eat and drink apart. Their dress is black, or else white: that of 
the aspirants blue: of the vulgar, striped. Their language is 
Arabic; but they often use ciphers for their secret communica- 
tions. Their creed is Unitarian. 

The system of the Druzes commenced under the Fatimite caliph 
Hakem, surnamed Biamr-Allah; who forbade the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, fasting, and the five prayers of the Islamite faith. He was 
supported by Mahommed-ben-Ismael-El Druzi, a Persian, who was 
slam in a tumult; and Hamza, the great prophet of this heresy, 
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succeeded to the chief priesthood. The system which, commencing 
from Heg. 408, numbered in 495, 16,000 votaries, is Persian or 
Ethiopic; and its route, we are told, may be traced even geogra- 
shically by the names. Benjamin of Tudela mentions the fica 
but neither he nor succeeding travellers down to De Tott, and 
even Volney, appear to have known much of this peculiar race: 
the justly celebrated Burckhardt is our latest and best authorit 
on the subject, and subsequent writers have added little to his 
reports of the Druzes. 

As the mountains produce little or no grain, the town of Bey- 
root is the entrepét of this commodity, the produce of Jaffa, Da- 
mascus and Alexandria. Libanon affords scarce any soil or 
pasturage; and silk is the chief production of the inhabitants, who 
even pay their rents with it. The carriage and expenses, duty, 
&c., on this article to Damascus, have risen from 13} to 29 pias- 
tres lately, which has created much discontent. The cultivation 
of the mulberry requires some outlay of capital. 

The Maronites are rich and independent: their princes, and 
those of the Druzes, being actuated by rivalry of power and 
wealth, lose no opportnnity of mutual annoyance: the whole land, 
therefore, is in constant feud, and the late ravage of the Haouran 
by the Bedouins has completed the disasters of the country. 


To elucidate sufficiently the = obscure subject of the Druzi 
origin, our inquiry takes separately the derivation and name of 
the Druzes, their creed of unity, the sects through whom it was 
received, their catechism, and the general conclusions deducible 
from their acknowledged belief and imperfect traditions. 


I—ETYMOLOGY AND ORIGIN OF THE DRUZEs. 


The slightest glance at the religious system of this nation con- 
vinces the observer that, however mingled and confused with the 
later and various tenets of Christianity and Mahommedanism, the 
basis of the Druzi faith is to be found in Persia. De Sacy himself 
admitted this fact, but only in general terms, that prove, most dis- 
tinctly, he had no hopes of defining the source of the tenets of this 
race. And in truth, while drawing the conclusion that those tenets 
originated, as he clearly shows, in the sect of Ali, and were con- 
sequently Persian, he intimates his belief, that the assumed pro- 
phet, Imam Mahommed-ben-Ismael, was a Turk, from the name 

e bore, in contradiction to the Arabic historian, Elmacin, who 
calls him a Persian. The passage is remarkable on various points. 


“ Darazi, suivant Elmacin, étoit un Dai, c’est 4 dire un missionaire 
de la secte des Baténis, et il étoit Persan. Je crois plutdt qu'il étoit 
Ture, car dans les livres des Druzes il porte le nom de Neschtehin, 
qui est incontestiblement Ture. I] se nommoit Mahommed, fils d’Is- 
mael, et étoit surnommé Darazi, sans qu’aucun écrivain nous donne la 
raison de ce surnom.”—vol. i., pp. 383, 384. 
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And, in a note, he subjoins; 

“Je prononce et j’écris Darizi, quoique j’aie toujours écrit jusqu ici 
Durzi, parceque dans les livres des Druzes on lit sie Darazi.”— 
Ibid. p. 383. 
~ On the hopelessness felt by this great scholar of a full elucida- 
tion of the question we mal give but one more instance, from 
his memoir; where in tracing the alleged superstition of the calf- 
worship to the time of Béha-eddin, a follower of Hamza, he 
remarks, ‘ it is impossible to proceed higher on this point.” 

Before dwelling on the passages here quoted we must observe, 
that it is, and has been, the besetting error of all inquiry into the 
religious and moral systems of the east, that the investigation has 
not, as it ought naturally to have done, proceeded fully upward; 
but, on the contrary, an arbitrary point has been assumed as the 
source of the ole tenets, and beyond this the explorer has 
not thought off essaying. Our readers will have already seen that 


the superstition of the calf extended from remotest antiquity to 
nearly the time of the Druzes; but before investigating more 
closely this single point of the subject, it may be necessary to 
take a wider view, and of the general question itself, than has 
been attempted by De Sacy; and we shall, in the proper place, 


while examining the grounds and origination of the Druzi faith, 


touch more or less lightly on all the speculative sources of religious 
error, in order to show that the system we would elucidate forms 
no exception, by its novelty, to the remark of Solomon, that 
‘ there is nothing new under the sun.” 

Nor shall we be accused of being wanting in respect to the 
memory of the illustrious scholar whose latest work is now before 
us. His merits, and the advantages which learning has derived 
from his accurate judgment, cautious investigation, indefatigable 
labour, and vast and various erudition, demand far more than the 
passing notice we can here afford, and which literature, to her 
shame, has not yet bestowed on her last, great benefactor: but 
with all the powers of research to collect, arrange, and simplify 
the mighty mass of information that illustrated every subject he 
touched upon, and brought its minutest details clearly before the 
eye, that profound but cautious scholar seldom ventured upon 
uniting the whole, or drawing the conclusion as a general result, 
however satisfactorily he disposed of each particular part. He 
supplies the materials for judging rather than the judgment; the 

leadings of the case, not the final sentence: and hence it is that 
Eis mighty labours are the admiration of scholarship, and the 
illumination of the student, but seldom prove interesting to the 
public. The reading, as well as the active, world must indeed 
be satisfied to take much of its opinions upon trust: it has neither 
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the leisure, ability, means, nor inclination, to form its own judg- 
ment upon what is offered; it cannot even distinguish at the 
outset between talent and imposture; but prefers any opinion to 
none; and in the absence of genius and intellect, is satisfied to 
take up with the catchpenny impostor of the day. 

In contradiction to the general authority of Arabian writers, 
and of El Macin in particular, we have seen that De Sacy suspected 
Mahommed-ben-Ismael of being a Turk, not a Persian, and this 
on the simple evidence of his name: but had that illustrious 
scholar reflected on the early and wide diffusion of the Turkish 
language in Tatary, before its possessors migrated thence 
towards the Western Asia and to Europe, he must have seen 
that the terms of that language, or rather dialect, were necessarily 
common in the country of its origin, and among the co-descended 
tribes of those plains. He could searcely have missed the fact 
that many of its words and combinations exist, not only with the 
Buriats, Monguls, and Tonghusi, but also in the tongues of 
various of the oldest races that people Hindostan, as well as 
Persia, the eastern part of which is largely Tatar, and appear even 
in the Celtic; and he would not have been surprised to find that 
the very grave-stones of Derbend thus contain Tatar, rather than 
Turkish, words mixed with the Persian; words that have puzzled, 
but seem never to have struck with this true and simple solution 
the learned traveller, Eichwald. 

With this easy answer to the one sole ground of objection 
taken against the immediate Persian origination of the Druzi 
opinions, we must proceed to remind the English reader that the 
short mark (-), or a, the Arabic ¥, d, and ,, 7, does not give 
either the English or French sound of a, but is in truth a mere 
approximation to it, a short and imperfect continuance of the 
voice, imperative in uttering the preceding consonant, and nothing 
more. We constantly find, in the imperfection of the Semitic 
tongues, what indeed is almost unavoidable, that these short 
vowels, or vocalic sounds, are freely substituted for others similar, 
or for the long vowels—an interchangeability notorious in the 
Hebrew. : 

Mahommed-ben-Ismael, it will be seen from the passages we 
have quoted, was surnamed Darazi, but no one has assigned the 
origin of this term, which, yet, all concur in indicating as Per- 
sian. The modern language of Persia is widely different from 
the ancient; and the intermediate changes are admitted by 
scholars to have been not only great, but essential. We need not 
notice these: but the oldest form, that of the cuneiform inscri 
tions, and the words preserved by Greek writers, are undoubtedly 


a medium between Old Tatar and Chaldaic, or Hebrew; and the 
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terms of the Druses we shall find to originate thence. Some 
tribes of the Persians speak to this day a language approximating 
to the Hebrew. 

The word 313, or V7 (D,u,r, or D,r), for it is written both 
ways, signifies a race, or the Free ?: and the word nxnt D,r,a,u,2, 
means licence, or licentiousness, abominable : and wt, d,r,s—to seek, 
or search out; the root is obviously the same of these words, 
whether spelt with a1, d, or n, th hard; as 1M means fo search 
out, to wander; and "if, is Tyri (the Tyrian), or the Free. 
The word is obviously the root, of that which is, stable or lasting: 
as Dru, wood, oak, or other tree, in the Sanscrit, Welch, Earse, and 
so many languages, (Greek Aopy:) and the true, treu, &c., of the 
English and German. This word, used thus in both senses, com- 
pounded with id, or ido, and idau, a hand;—to serve or minister; 
noun or verb in Hebrew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Turkish, Persian, Old 
Celtic, Japanese, &c., is clearly the true etymology of the dis- 
puted Druid, in both senses, with reference either to trees, 
to holiness, or to the circle, the emblem of Deity—the Holy one: 
Ur, light or purity. 

The Druzes also were recognised as “‘ the free-people” by the 
caliphs in Persia, together with the Jews and the Christians. 

eee thus found by etymology the origin of the Druzi name, 
and in the languages common both to the country which is affirmed 
to have been the birthplace of their tenets, and to that which is 
and has been their actual residence; receiving from the high 
authority of El Macin the fact that the name El Druzi,—so we 
must be permitted to write it,—was brought from the former land 
to the latter by Mahommed-ben-Ismael, the founder of the creed; 
and adducing the circumstance that, in the latter country, the 
name itself was recognised by the foreign sovereign of the race in 
precisely the sense which our etymology has assigned, it will pro- 
bably be admitted that in the eee of any direct testimony in 
the writings of the time, we have approximated as closel 
as our materials will permit. In the notice of tenets we shall 
presently find that while the theology of the Druze identifies itself 
with the Persian,-the terms used by the former were also derived 
originally from the latter, and the united weight of faith and 
philology set at rest the question of the Druzi origination. 


Il—TuHeE PRINCIPLE OF UNITY, AND ITS CORRUPTIONS. 


It may not be superfluous to notice in the outset that the Unity 
of God was not the faith of the Hebrew patriarchs alone; and that 
though idolatry is charged in the Hebrew scriptures, and by Chal- 
dean tradition, upon Terah himself; by the first as the worshipper, 
by the second as the maker, of false gods, yet still among the Gen- 
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tiles the Lord was God, as with Pharaoh in the time of Abraham, 
and with Abimelech; for it is clear from the holy records that the 
kings of Egypt and Gerar reverenced in those days the Jehovah. 
Whatever the identity of the first Zoroaster, his antiquity is scarcely 
questionable, since the earliest histories of Persia, now preserved 
only in fragments, represent him as existent in the first unknown 
ages of their nation; and go so far as to assert his being a contempo- 
rary of Abraham, and, in fact, Abraham himself; an assertion sup- 
ported by Arab tradition also. Be the fact as it may, be his name 
what it might, it is enough for us to know that the most ancient 
books referred to his doctrines as ancient, and as containing the 
principle of the Unity of God. We know from the Greek histo- 
rans, four centuries at least before Christ, that though idolatry in its 
most fatal form, and with the most hideous rites, prevailed in Scy- 
thia or Tatary, his immediate neighbourhood, the early Persian 
made his altar on high places, and spurned the brutal blindness 
that could seek to stamp the image of Deity upon the stock and the 
stone; when the tree formed in part the carpenter's idol, in part 
roasted his roast, and in part warmed him. 

But while this unity was the distinguishing type of at least the 
cultivated class among the most ancient Persians, we find ample 
proofs scattered through all fragments of their creed that their 


minds, unassisted by revelation, were unequal to conceive and 
retain the true faith in its purity. The Sophi, or priest, of the 
earliest periods (for the reader must not be misled by modern 
Persian ignorance into imagining the term Sooffee, or Sophi, as of 
any but-the most ancient derivation),—the Sophi, we repeat, re- 
ceiving Deity as the cause and pervading — of all, began 


to mark him as the property of existence, not its Lord. Secluded 
from the every-day converse of mankind by his station, duties, 
and pride of sanctity; lulled to dreamy indolence in the ‘“ sacred 
solitudes” devoted to the cultivation of religious worship, he 
had neither the guide of a sacred revelation, nor the check of 
common practical sense, however imperfect, to control his phanta- 
sies. The result was correspondent to the impulse of a warm 
and unbridled imagination; and we see the traces every where in 
the mystical belief, or rather scepticism, of every land of the 
East. The simplicity of a pure faith has been, in évery country 
and in every age, too narrow and confined for the wanton flights 
of fancy; to man’s unenlightened nature the eternity of truth 
itself contained the germs of falsehood and consequent destructi- 
bility; and the double translation of one sacred text is unhappily 
borne out by the simultaneous contrariety of practice; for then, 
when ‘“‘ men began to call upon the name of the Lord,” they also 
“‘ began to depart from his worship.” 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVII. N 
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It was thus that the mystifications of the priest turned religion 
into a specious and fantastic atheism, ati the very name of 
a or the minister of faith, became, as now, the designation of 
infidelity. The doctrines of the sooffee, disseminated throughout 
Asia, however disguised in name and manifestation, however 
modified, however late recognised in its various kingdoms, still, 
in all and through all, are clearly traceable to the one source in 
their nature and consequences, no less than their history. The 
designations, forms, and periods may differ, the principle is 
every where the same; and it is curious to mark the aim of. man, 
when defining God, sinking from divinity to the clod. To make 
the essence of Deity intelligible to his own reason, he made it a 
mass of contradictions; absurd, yet amusing enough to examine 
in itself, and sufficiently mischievous to deplore in its effects. It 
was, in the various creeds, simple, but mixed; mere matter, yet 
intelligence; obvious, but unseen; at once separate and compo- 
nent. It was distinct to sense, though impossible to define; 
eternal, though hourly perishing; uniting A, coma itself in- 
finitely divided; nonentity, existing; beatitude, unrefined: in all 
@ presence; in nothing a power; mere illusion, but tangible; un- 
sentient consciousness, all-cognizant ignorance; whose actuality 
was apparent only by contrast with actuality; a positive negation; 
seen and believed only to be denied: in a word, “ it was every 
thing, because it was nothing.”* Similar to this was the mys- 
ticism of the sects, as we have it in various details, more or less — 
modified. Virgil had his from Plato and Pythagoras, and they 
from Eastern sources. The Turk, the Tatar, the Indian, Tibetan, 
the Tamuli; the Boodhist of China, Siam, and Japan; the Yezidi, 
the Siek, the Druze, the Ismaelian; Karmathian, Beteni, Assassin, 
Nosairi; Lama, Xintu, Zaca, Gipsey, Gnostic, Manichean, and 
Talapoin; the Vedanta, Upneshad, and Agamas; the Desatir, 
Siva-vakkiam, Zend Avesta, Sankhya-Karica, Dabistan, Upnek- 
hab, Pandion Chronicle, and endless works, all hold, prove, or 
indicate, the monstrousness of a polytheistic unity, or the nullity 





* Of a system of this character, to which the whole oriental theology tended, 
of a Pantheism that included even the bee in the Deity, Virgil furnishes a fine 
illustration :— 

“ His quidam signis atque hec exempla secuti 
Esse apibus partem divine mentis et haustus 
ZEthereos dixere; Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris eelumque profundum. 
Hine pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum 
Quemque sibi tenues noscentem arcessere vitas; 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde ac resoluta referri 
Omnia: nec morti esse locum; sed viva volare 
Sideris in numerum, atque alto succedere ccelo.” 
Georg. iv. 219. (E.) 
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of the divine and spiritual essence. The sole God of the Hebrew 
and Hermesian, in might sublime, was sublimated im the crucible 
of a chemical philosophy, til like the diamond in combustion, he 
resolved into nothing, and came out of the process as the 
Narayan, or pure spirit of the Tamuli and Hindoos, the vis vivida, 
the principle of life, ‘‘ possessing neither intelligence nor any thing 
else.” (! 

Ths felmnaisiais is obvious. Morals ceased when Deity was 
a name, and religion a vulgar spectacle. When the highest 
initiation only taught that ‘‘ NOTHING WAS TRUE, AND EVERY 
THING PERMITTED,” can we wonder at the frantic rites of 
Eleusis, the evening abominations of Doorga, the nocturnal 
horrors of the Sabasian Bacchus, continued and spread from 
westmost Egypt to eastern Asia; variously avowed, admitted, or 
concealed, but attested by the separate coincident testimony and 
abhorrence of every country from antiquity to this hour, from 
the Magian of Persia to the Syrian Druze. 

The vulgar are every where ignorant enough, and need little 
these fearful examples of crime and horror, which penetrate even 
where the doctrines that illustrate them are concealed, and pre- 
ere the mind for any form of infatuation. The law of the 

oran proclaiming the unity of God, was but the very category 
of the previous Persian aberrations; and from this, our wider, 
survey, we can immediately assent to the conclusion drawn by 
_ De Sacy from the narrower basis of the Mahommedan conversions, 
to the new faith which upheld the insane, and detestable caliph 
Hakem-Biamr-illah as a vicegerent of God. 


“ In fact,” says De Sacy, “there is no probability that Hamza would 
have even scceeded in establishing so insensate a creed, had he not 
found men’s minds long prepared for such doctrines. But such was the 
corruption at that time which the fanatical partisans of Ali, and the 
intermixture of Greek with Persian philosophy, had introduced into the 
primitive simplicity of Islamism, that Hamza had only to take a single 
step, in order to gather round his infamous divinity a crowd of 
stupid adorers, ever ready to become the plaything of whoever would 
take the trouble of misleading them.”—Jntrod. p. v. 


The geographical position of Syria, we have seen, favoured this 
brutal ignorance; and the creed of the Druzes is thus summed up 
by the learned writer before us in the work we are considering, 
as he had previously done it in his Mémoire on the Worship of the 
Golden Calf. 


“To recognise one sole God, without seeking to penetrate the nature 
of his being and attributes: to confess that he cannot be either con- 
ceived by the sense, or defined by speech: to believe that the Divinity 
has shown himself to mankind, at different times under a human form 
N2 
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without participating in any of the weaknesses and imperfections of 
humanity: that he showed himself, at the beginning of the 5th century 
of the Hegira, under the form of Hakem-Biamr-Allah: that this is the 
last of his manifestations, after which there is no other to expect: that 
Hakem disappeared, in the year 411 of the Hegira, to try the faith of 
his worshippers, to give scope to the apostacy of hypocrites, and of 
those who had embraced the true religion only from the hope of worldly 
and fleeting recompence: that shortly (dans peu) he will reappear, 
full of glory and majesty, to triumph over all his enemies, extend his 
empire over all earth, and render his faithful adorers happy for ever ; 
to believe that the Untversat INTELLIGENCE is the first of the crea- 
tures of God, the sole immediate production of his omnipotence: that 
it has showed itself on earth at the period of each of the manifestations 
of the Divinity, and finally appeared in the time of Hakem under the 
form of Hamza, the son of Ahmed: that by its ministry it is that all 
other creatures have been produced: that Hamza alone possesses the 
knowledge of all truths; that he is the chief priest of the true religion; 
and that he communicates mediately or immediately to the other 
ministers, or to the faithful in general, though in different proportions, 
the knowledge and the favours which he receives from the Divinity 
direct, and of which he is the only channel: that he alone has immediate 
access to God, and acts as a mediator for the rest of the worshippers with 
the Supreme Being: to acknowledge that Hamza is he to whom 
Hakem will intrust his sword, in order to ensure the triumph of his 
religion, vanquish all his rivals, and distribute punishments and rewards 
according to the merits of every individual: to recognise the other 
ministers of the faith, and the rank appertaining to each ; to render 
to all the obedience and submission which are their due; to confess 
that all souls have been created by the Universal Intelligence; that the 
number of men is ever the same; and that souls pass successively into 
different bodies: that they rise by attachment to truth to a superior 
degree of excellence, or debase themselves by neglecting or omitting 
to meditate upon the dogmas of religion: to practise the seven com- 
mandments which the creed of Hamza imposes on its followers, and 
which requires of them chiefly truth in speech, charity for their brethren, 
renunciation of their former faith, and the most entire resignation 
and submission to the will of God : to confess that all preceding religions 
have been but types, more or less perfect, of the true religion ; that all 
their ceremonial precepts are only allegories; and that the manifesta- 
tion of the true religion necessitates the abrogation of all other creeds.” 
— Exposé, vol. i. 


Ill—Tue History or THE Various SEctTs. 


The sects that preceded the Druzes are given at great length 
and with much succinctness by Macrizi; the most prominent 
among these sects are the Shiahs, or followers of Ali, who even 
in his lifetime began to adopt the most exaggerated opinions 
concerning him, for which that conscientious exemplar of disci- 
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pline recompensed them by a prompt incremation, and recorded 
this grateful remuneration by the celebrated verse 


«“ When I saw the matter carried to an abominable excess, 
I lighted my fire, and I called upon Kanbar” (his freedman). 


After the death of Ali, Abdallah the son of Wahab, first 
taught that the Imamat was left by Mahommed to Ali, as his 
successor, and vicar of the apostle of God: that Ali should return 
to earth after his decease: that he had not been slain; that a 
particle of divinity resided in him; that he still lived; that he 
rode upon the clouds; that the thunder was his voice, and the 
lightning his whip; and that he should come to execute justice 
upon earth. From Abdallah also arose the belief of a settled 
succession of Imams; by some held to be seven in number, by 
others, twelve. 

At the end of the first century of the Hegira the sect of 
Djahm denied attribute and action to the Deity: and soon after, 
the Motazalis insisted that he was not the creator of evil, that he 
was not to be beheld of men in a future state, that the human 
body would not suffer in the tomb, that the Koran had a begin- 
ning, and was created; with various other heresies. The Kera- 
mites, after Hegira 200, asserted on the contrary, not only the 
divine attributes, but also a tangible body and face, for the Deity. 
The Karmathians followed; overran Bagdad and Syria, Egypt, and 
the Hegiaz. All these, and the last sect especially, made numerous 
proselytes, for they allegorized the Koran into a mystic system, 
and instituted, we should rather say resuscitated, the doctrine of 
- internal sense, discarding all outward observances of the sacred 

Ww. 

When the Khalif Mamoun procured translations of the Greek 
philosophy into Arabic, about Heg. 210, the sects we have noticed 
seized and studied these novel works with an avidity which soon 
proved fatal to the reigning power: and the Fatimite caliphs, 
masters of Egypt, carried (358, Heg.) their arms into Syria with 
the doctrines of the Ismaelians, of whom the Druzes recognise seven 
imams, concealed, from the persecutions of the Abassides. The last 
of the seven, Abdallah the father of Mehdi, and son of Maimoun, 
though professing the Shiah faith, was, in fact, a materialist; 
as were the Karmates at bottom: and the Ismaelians, the stems 
of this last sect differ little or nothing from the Nosairis, accord- 
ing to the Syriac chronicle of Abulphuraj, who in this work 
applies to the latter all that his Arabian chronicle reports of the 

rmates. The Druzi books prove further the identity, or close 
approximation at least, of the Nosairis and Ismaelians; in the 

spensation with the literal for the allegorical sense of the law, 
the doctrines of transmigration and of the divinity of Ali, and in 
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permitting the most horrible licentiousness: while Hamza himself 
admits that several of the chief Karmates were true Unitarians, 
worshippers of God and of Hakem. 


Our limits render it impossible, as it is needless, to follow the 
course of the different sects. We would only observe, with De 
Sacy, that the pretended concealment and future reappearance of 
Piiianabi een Geel, the Karmate, was but a device to favour 
any subsequent leader who could muster strength, im any enter- 
prise against his sovereign. The name, we have seen, was 
assumed at length by him whom historians call El Darazi; who 
first asserted the divinity of Hakem-Biamr-Allah, and composed 
under this caliph’s sanction a volume in proof of the statement, 
and containing his abhorrent doctrines. It was read in the mosque 
of Cairo, the people rose against the author, and El Macin reports 
that he was in by a Turk at the side, and in the chariot, of 
Hakem. But the silence of the Druzi books on this point render 
more probable the allegations of other historians, that the caliph, 
unable to protect his favourite, assisted his flight to the mountains 
of Syria; where, amply supplied with money by Hakem, he pur- 
chased the belief of the rude peasantry of the valley of Teimallah, 
near Damascus, and of the territory of Pareas. 

Hamza, the son of Ahmed, succeeded Mahommed-ben-Ismael 


at Cairo, between 405 and 408 of the Hegira. He was warmly 
welcomed by Hakem, and sought to persuade the Christians that 
this caliph was the true Messiah. The caliph discontinued, in his 
ministry, the prayers in the mosques, the Friday observances of 
the Ramadhan, and the two festivals, of the end of the fast and of 
sacrifices: he also discontinued the sacred present of a curtain for 
the Kaaba, and, for — years, the pilgrimage to Mecca. Hamza 


is the great apostle of the Druzi faith, which flourished at Tyre, 
Sidon, in the mountains of Beyroot, and the vicinity of these 
places: but he has been unjustly charged by El Macin with the 
introduction of licentious doctrines, which, according to De Sacy, 
were infused into his system, and but too early by some of his own 
Dais or teachers, from the practices of the Karmates and Batenis. 


IV.—PrEcuLiAar TENETS OF THE DRUSES. 


From the two sources just pointed out it is more than probable 
that some, and possibly a material, difference exists in the creed, 
or at least the practices, of the Druzes; those of the mountains and 
interior having been converted by Mahommed-ben-Ismael Darazi, 
and those of the coast following the more decent system of Hamza. 
We do not find this distinction noticed by the writers on the sub- 
ject, Christian or Moslem, but it is scarcely to be expected from 
either, and still less in the sacred books of the Druses, which contain 
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the refined system, that of Hamza, but which do, however, inci- 
dentally narrate differences and heresies that in all likelihood sprang 
partially from the above source: and to this cause also we may at- 
tribute the discrepancies of history and rumour in reference to that 
isolated race of mystics, whose very bond of religion is secrecy. 

The most prominent imputation against them is that of incestuous 
intercourse, and the most dubious, the worship of the golden calf. 
The latter indeed has been positively affirmed and as positively 
denied, by their followers, and by their enemies. It rests in doubt 
therefore: De Sacy himself is inclined, both in his Mémoire and 
Exposé, to disbelieve the statement; but we shall enable our readers 
to determine for themselves, by a careful comparison of all the 
facts—first adducing the evidence given in the Mémoires referred 
to, the reports of various writers, and the catechism of the Druaz 
initiates. 

From the sacred books of this sect, and various fragments, 
catechisms, and expositions extant, the Baron de Sacy suspected 
that the practice of the Druses had materially altered on several 
points, though some of the works assuming to be those of the 
founders of their faith were obviously of a far later date, and u 
held tenets not found in their recognised code at present. The 
worship of the calf (or bull) is one of these. 

In Niebuhr’s travels we find that the Mahommedans charge 
the Druzes with this idolatry, and, in consequence, honour them 
with the courteous appellation of Abdulidjel ee of the 
devil); and the missionary memoir on the city of Aleppo, an old 
French work, asserts that they preserve the statue of their legis- 
lator or divinity. Father Nasi, a jesuit missionary, in his account 
of the state of the Mahommedan religion, in 1684, speaks of the 
Druzi creed, but makes no mention of the calf. Pococke, who 
had heard of the calf, suspected the statement, and imagined the 
image must be phallic, as in Egypt and India. But that the 
idol, or image, was not what Pococke conceived, but in reality a 
calf, was at length determined by Adler, who saw one of them in 
the cabinet of Cardinal Borgia; and while striving to learn to 
what tribe it appertained, was told by the Maronites of Lebanon 
that the Druzes worshipped a calf covered with mystic characters, 
whose meaning was known only to the initiated. The MS. found 
by Adler in the Borgian library confirmed this account. We our- 
selves agree with Burckhardt ( Travels in Syria), that the mystery 
is little likely to be disclosed, in its native country at least; by the 
neighbouring tribes, from ignorance; by the Druzes, from secrecy. 

To show the difficulties that surround the subject, notwithenalt 


ing Adler’s information, the Maronites denied the statement to 
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Niebuhr, and treated it as a Mahommedan calumny against the 
Druzes. Volney and De Tott were equally ignorant of the fact: 
and though we know from the catechism of that race that they 
have a concealed form or image, as the Account of Aleppo asserts, 
we cannot think with De Sacy that the point is determined thereby; 
especially as the conclusion attained by this great scholar seems to 
us wholly opposite to the evidence adduced and adducible. The 
passage quoted by Adler is simply this: 


“‘ When we are satisfied that he who comes before us as a brother is 
really one of us, we conduct him to our retreat, and discover to him the 
concealed secret, whichis Hamza, and which we keep shut up.” 


The evidence of Eichorn adds to the doubt, for he distinctly 
affirms that they have the figure of a calf, the symbol of their 
God, whom apparently they call as suits them (pro arbitrio) some- 
times Hakem and sometimes Hamza: Adler declares they never 
confound the two: and De Sacy concludes that the ‘‘ concealed 
secret” is simply the books of Hamza, or else that these are read 
at the opening of the mystic chest. 

Mariti, in his Histoire de Fakreddin,* (the great Druzi chief and 
conqueror, who lived about A. D. 1600, and whose descendants 
maintained the succession, though under Turkish supremacy, till 
about 150 years since, when it fell to the House of Shahab, who 
still retain 1t;) Mariti affirmed the Druzi religion to resemble the 
tenets of the Sadducees and Samaritans, as it denied the resurrec- 
tion of souls, admitted the metempsychosis, and adored the golden 
calf; a number of which were, it seems, found in the ruins of their 
chapels, overthrown by the great earthquake of 1759. He also 
says that they entertain the same opinion nearly as Spinoza, of 
the deity, who is every where; in heaven, earth, fire, water, men, 
animals, vegetables, &. We have already traced this creed as 
Persian. ‘The same writer states that God may, according to the 
Druzes, be worshipped under any form whatever, but that of the 
golden calf is to be preferred, because Aaron received divine 
worship first under that form. 

He goes on to observe that the idols are shown only to adepts, 
on Friday nights, in the chapels, which are called the “ retreats of 
solitude,” and where the adepts repair at a certain hour of the night, 
to hear the maxims of their religion read and expounded, to 





* Some idea of the accuracy and extent of a work reviewed in the Critical 
Sketches of this No., the Tavole Chronologiche e Sincrone della Storia Fiorentina, 
may be formed by a reference to this individual. “1613. L’ emir de Drusi Faccar- 
din, sovrano di una parte di Soria cacciato dai suoi stati, viene a Firenze per 
implorare la protezione del Granduca.” 
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worship the calf, and distribute fruits and slight confections to 
the assembly. 

Palm, in 1790, published the details obtained by Norburg from 
the Maronite patriarchal vicar, Germain Conti, who came over 
about that time to Europe to solicit aid for his flock. From these 
details it appears that the idol is symbolic of Hakem, and about 
the size of a large dog; that there are at least thirty of them in 
existence, in different chapels; and that the age of initiation for 
men, is at forty, for women, at fifty. 

The Abbé Ventura de Paradis, who acted as interpreter to the 
French army, found a MS. of the Druzi catechism in Syria, half 
burnt; but comparing it with one in the royal library at Paris—No. 
1580—he supplied the defects; and it was actually published in 
English in the year 1786; but we have not been able to obtain a 
sight of the work. Petit de la Croix also is said to have made a 
French translation of the Druzi religious books; but it never has 
been known or published, we believe, and the fact rests on the single 
authority of M. Worbs, who wrote the Histoire et Description du 
Pays de Druzes en Syrie, 1799. 

M. de Paradis doubted the actual adoration of the calf (of 
which, as De Sacy observes, Hamza makes no mention in his 
writings); but he states that there are two degrees; the aspirants; 
and the spirituals, or initiated: that the latter have chiefs, who are 
the depositories of the sacred books; that assemblies are held 
every Friday evening; that women are admitted to the same 
degrees as men, but are kept separate from them there; that 
aspirants attend also, and remain till the conclusion of the cere- 
monies; which are trifling and finish by a collation of dried 
fruits: that when this is done, the aspirants of both sexes retire, 
and the spirituals continue the sitting, alone, and with closed 
doors. What passes afterwards is uncertain; but there is some- 
thing of the golden calf, of reading the sacred books, and of a 
cabalistic explanation of these from traditional authorities. M. de 
Paradis observes, however, that the calf is erroneously supposed 
to be adored; but is brought forward only as an emblem of the 
existing religions, which are to be destroyed by their legislator 
shortly: and that the sacred books, which declare against idolatry, 
speak of the calves and buffaloes in declaiming against infidel 
z.e. Jews, Christians, and Mahommedans. 

This last, De Sacy observes, is certainly correct, and he quotes 
the words of the sacred books, which charge the calf as the 
enemy of Hakem, and declare it to be Eblis, or Satan. Hamza, 
and Boha-eddin, his coadjutor, repeatedly speak of the worship of 
calves and buffaloes as symbolical of false religions, opposed to 
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Unitarianism, which we conceive to have been the real mystery 
of all antiquity; and its mystery of mysteries, to have been the 
doctrine of the negative existence, and diffusion, of Deity 
throughout matter—already described in this article. 

A letter contained in the Recueil des Druzes (No. 1583 of the 
Royal Library) and supposed by De Sacy to have been written 
in the 9th year of Hamza, contains the following passages: 


‘“‘ Our Lord, Hakem, in the assemblies of his mercy (i. e. Unitari- 
anism) showed us a coffer of silver, wherein was a golden figure, em- 
blem of his humanity after his disappearance: that we might bow down 
before his majesty, his grandeur, and the sublimity of his nature ; which 
has nothing in common with his fellow-creatures, and of which we, as 
‘Unitarians, are the defenders. He became subsequently angry with 
men, the Unitarians excepted, and shut the door of his doctrines and 
put an end to his mercies. He would receive nothing more from 
them ; he disappeared from them through the cavern, and has entered 
into the wall which the men of this century call the trench (sedd) of 
Iskander,* until the time it shall please him to manifest himself, when 
he shall rise against polytheists and rebels, and slay them with the 
sword or by fire, exterminating their souls and bodies.” 


Again, variously extracted from the same: 


‘** Whoever shall reveal any tittle of these mysteries, let him die 
publicly, in the presence of the Unitarians.” “ Nor shall he receive any 
mercy of any, for he is an infidel and a traitor, and shall be ever 
rejected and accursed.” “Let the mysteries be carefully concealed 
under a wall. It is permitted to none but the imam to me | them, and 
this in a secret place, in presence only of the faithful who have been 
long practised in Unitarianism. It is not permitted to let this book go 
forth, nor the coffer containing the form of the humanity of our Lord, 
from the secret custody of the Imam. The figure of our Lord can be 
orly of gold or silver.” 


It is further ordained that any one whatsoever, into whose 
hands the book shall ever, by any chance, fall, shall be in- 
exorably cut in pieces by all who hold the true faith. A doc- 
trine which, if our oral information is correct, would be rigorous! 
enforced against any infidel; as the believer who neglects it 
would be himself amenable to the same punishment from. his 
brethren. This is evidently a relic of the Assassin tenets. 

From the impurity of the style of this document, so different 
to that of Hamza; from its confounding various passages of the 
latter’s writings; from the allusion to the trench, unmentioned by 
Hamza or Boha-eddin; its injunction of mystery, though they 


* This wall Alexander the Great is reputed by the Orientals to have built 
against the incursions of Gog and Magog. 
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declare the time for it passed; from in fact numerous passages of 
the document, which are most strongly opposed to the doctrines 
of the above great apostles of the Druzes, and in particular from 
one where Hakem is called the seventh natek (speaker), 7. e. 
Mahommed-ben-Ismael; the Batenian or allegorical system would 
seem to have been that of the writer: and it is directly the 
reverse of Hamza’s; who affirms, that the seven nateks were, 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mahommed, and Mahom- 
med-ben-Ismael, who all taught false——we ourselves should say, 
incomplete,—religions. Such is the conclusion of De Sacy, who 
conceives that the emblem of the humanity, referred to in this 
letter, is the notorious image of the calf; and that the writer was 
the celebrated Sekkin, who was once the friend of both Hamza 
and Boha-eddin, but differed widely from them afterwards: and 
who in one document is charged by the latter with introducing 
idolatrous worship, though the calf is not specified; while a 
second letter, without mentioning him, inveighs against corrupters 
of the faith, as “forming with their own hands an idol of a 
golden calf, shining and lowing,”* to mislead believers. 

We further know that the Arabs preserved traditionally 
the worship of the Kharuf, or golden calf, for some centuries 
after the Hegira; nor is the name wholly unknown even now, 
though rare and obscure. The author of the letter, supposed to 
be Sekkin by De Sacy, speaks of the calf as originating with 
Hakem, and as “ the rival of Hamza:” De Sacy considers this 
to be only ‘ an allusion to an allegory already existing,” and that 
the partizans of Ali took the story from the Koran, in order to 
insult theiradversaries. He further quotes Bab-Hebreeus and Severus 
d’Ouschmouni to show that Hakem, in 398 of the Hegira, in order 
to distinguish Jews and Christians from others, compelled them to 
wear, the first billets, the second crosses, of wood, bearing the 
head of a calf, ‘‘ as they adored it in the desart.” 

Since the calf-worship was known to the author of the Koran, 
it seems to us a nice matter to distinguish between the allegorical 
and literal applications of the passage in question: the traditional 
practice we believe actually existed, and not merely allegorically; 
and whatever might be the insensate act of Hakem, the mad caliph, 
we know that secret assemblies of the Unitarians and initiated 
Ismaelians were held twice or thrice a week in the palace of the 
Fatimites, where the calf was exhibited as an emblem of gross and 
vulgar Mahommedanism, and of the caliphs who had usurped the 
place of Ali and his descendants. The emblem would thus seem, 





* i. e. In the act of lowing, apparently. 
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to us at least, to be derived, not from a mere allegory but an 
occult and abominated practice; sufficiently familiar, however, to 
be perfectly felt, as well as understood, by those who used it. 
We shall presently examine other reformers precisely in the same 
category of doubt. De Sacy himself admits that the Druzes may 
have iden the calf in later times, but thinks this to have been 
by a mistake, of which Sekkin* was the author. We would refer 
it to Egypt and Israel. 

While differing from the learned writer we are following, we 
would notice that the statement of Mariti, correct as regards the 
Druzes in the main, is not so incorrect as supposed by De Sacy 
with reference to the Sadducees and Samaritans. It is not said 
that all the tenets of the three were in common: the resemblance 
though great, was partial. Now the Sadducees denied, in later 
days at least, the system of rewards and punishments—and conse- 
quently the resurrection; they disbelieved the existence of the 
soul, angels, and spirits; and taught that men were the masters of 
their own actions, equally for good and evil, and indeed that there 
was no essential difference between the two; according to Jose- 
phus. The same historian makes Sanballat, the Samaritan chief, 
a Cushite; and the religious system of these we know to have 
been the unity of God, (Abulfaraj dyn. ix.) and the belief of only 
portions of the Scriptures; to them was attributed also the doctrine 
of God's corporeal form, a denial of the Holy Spirit, and of the re- 
surrection of the dead: and that they were blind sectarists we 
further learn indisputably from our Saviour’s charge, ‘‘ Ye wor- 
ship ye know not what.” These facts, we submit, fully bear out 
Mariti’s remark; and though the Samaritan priesthood be freel 
allowed the descent they claim from Aaron, and the full benefit 
of De Sacy’s observation, that ‘ they abhorred idols from the 
earliest times as much as the Jews after the captivity;” still this 
will scarcely apply to the majority of their followers; and they are 
accused of having dedicated once their temple of Gerizim to 
Jupiter. 

To return to the Druses; the list given by De Sacy of works 
from which his compilation is made includes every book of any 
note at all amongst those sectaries with the exception of the Cate- 
chism such as is used by the initiates of the faith. The similar 
Formulary quoted by De Sacy, not being, however, the common 
one, we have obtained this, and present it here. 


* He became chief the Ismaelians of Lebanon, and retired to its crests—whence 
the steep of Mount Sekkin probably obtained its name.—He was however betrayed; 
and put to death some time afterwards by the Turks. 
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V.—Tue CATECHISM OF THE DRUZES. 


1. Quest. Whence dost thou know that thou art the servant of 
Unitarianism, according to the commandments of our Chief, the 
Universal Lord ? 

An. I know it by this, in that all that he hath forbidden I relin- 
quish utterly, and all that he hath permitted I freely enjoy. 

2. Q. What hath he forbidden, and what hath he permitted? 

A. He hath permitted the food of the initiated, the land of the hus- 
bandman and of such as obtain their living by hard labour. He hath 
forbidden the riches of strangers, and all such as reject the laws of our 
chief. 

3. Q. Why hath he forbidden riches ? 

A. Because those riches are the riches of iniquity; advantages ob- 
tained from those who are to perish, and therefore is it that they are 
forbidden by our Lord. 

4. Q. What are the names whereby our Lord is known? 

A, He is, first, called Hamza-al-Messiah ; then secondly, Solomon- 
el-Farsi,* which is the true Messiah ; and thirdly, he is known by various 
appellation ; as, Durées, Shatnéen, Shoéeb, Batshdm, Mokdad, and, 
the Defender of the Truth. 

5. Q. Why hath he so many designations ? 

A, From the various changes that have occurred in the times and the 
laws. For, so often as the prophet came upon earth, so often did he 
receive a new name amongst the friends of the prophet. 

6. Q. Wherefore did he this ? 

A, In order to confirm believers in his law, which was known of 
none other. For which reason, disappearing from the eyes of his dis- 
ciples, he appeared in a city of Persia, which is Jeen-ma-jeen, where he 
was by the Persians called Bar-khoda. Again disappearing from thence 
he appeared in Al Maghreb, in the city of Al Moal, where he put on 
the garb of a camel-driver, and became the possessor of a thousand 
camels, (i. e. an infinite number) which he loaded with alms and gifts for 
the use of his disciples : which we find in the Epistle of the Daughters. 
From thence being carried to Egypt, he built the Pyramids, the city 
of Raschid, and the temple which is called by the Arabs Aljami Al 
Moallaka, or “ the suspended mosque.” There too, he wrote his testa- 
ment and ordinances, and fixed them up in the mosque, that they might 
be obeyed and followed by his disciples. 

7. Q. Having written his laws and ordinances, what next did. he ? 

A. He clothed himself in vesture of black, and rode upon an ass, 
because he foresaw what suffering and misery his disciples must undergo, 





* Parsi, or Persian? 
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when the son of Mary and Joseph the carpenter should appear, whom 
the Christians call the Messiah. 

8. Q. But wherefore did he, since he is the beginning and end of 
all things, suffer that the son of Joseph and Mary should appear upon 
earth ? 

A. He so willed it, and to the end that his disciples might not re- 
frain from keeping his mandates secret : for he was one of the number 
of disciples of the son of Mary, and concealed his divinity then, and 
was called then Solomon-el-Farsi ; and it was he who wrote the Gospels. 

9. Q. The name of Druze, from what thing is it derived ? 


A. From four letters, lee « yo (daraja darijan) and Lele < .% 


(Kharaja Kharijan): for they went out from all people and arranged 
themselves in order under the laws of our Lord Hakem, &c. 

10. Q. What next did Hamza ? 

A. He ascended into Heaven, where, surrounded with radiance, he 
assumed dominion and empire, and received honour and adoration : and 
he reigns there forever. Unto his power he reduced the magazine* of 
the winds, and he also it is who said to them, “ Be, and they were.” 
But the winds carried off (the mortal part of ?) Hamza,* tore him to 
pieces, and fled away. 

1l. Q. What wil Hamza do when he returns on the last day ?* 

A. He will find us watching; and as it is written in the sacred 
gospel, “ Blessed are those servants whom when their master returns he 
shall find watching.” We shall offer our praises and prayers unto him 
personally ; and he will give us the empire; and we shall be in the 
world pachas, emirs, sultans. 

12. Q. What shall be done unto those who deny our Lord ? 

A. They shall be reduced to servitude, and shall undergo severe 
tortures, and sufferings continually. In the ears of every one of them 
shall be fastened ear rings of a black substance, which in summer shall 
burn them like fire, and in winter shall freeze them like snow. Their 
covering shall be a cap made of the skin of the hog, a foot in length, 
and they shall toil under our yoke, like bulls and asses. The same 
punishment shall be inflicted, but more lightly, on the Christians. 

13. Q. For what reason will it be lighter on these ? 

A. Because the Christians have recognised his name, though they 
have not understood it. 


* There is some evident confusion here. Adler declares it unintelligible. De 
Sacy passes it. We think it refers distinctly to the translation of Enoch, but 
would fain dispose of the mortal body of Hamza, as we have marked above. 
The “ Magazine of the Winds” is evidently taken from the Book of Enoch, an 
Ethiopic work; but, reluctant to admit the doctrine of resurrection, the Druzes 
would intimate that Hamza’s body was destroyed in air (Heaven); and they use 
the exact sense attached by infidels to the celebrated words of Job, and by the 
Brahmins to the tenth Avatara, when they speak of Hamza, in the next question, 
as to come again on the last day, in person, i. e. flesh, 
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14. Q. What do we answer them when they make a boast that 
they read the Gospel, which was really written by Solomon-el-Farsi, 
who is the true Messiah ? 

A. We answer them, that they boast in vain, and do not understand 
what they do read. 

15. Q. But they glory in the name of the martyrs, of saints, and of 
those who died for the faith of Messiah? 

A, We say that Solomon-el-Farsi, who is the true Messiah, did not 
receive those, nor know them, for they died in the faith of the Messiah, 
the son of Mary and the son of Joseph, the carpenter. 

16. Q. What do we think of the Gospels ? 

A. That the Gospels are the truth, and the fact: and they are 
infidels who hold a different opinion: for they were dictated by Solo- 
mon-el-Farsi, who is the true Messiah, and were taken down by the 
four ministers with the pen. 

17. Q. Who are the four ministers ? 

A, They are, John, and Luke, and Mark, and Matthew. 

18. Q. Why are the four disciples called ministers ? 

A. Because they served with our Lord Hakem, who is Solomon-el- 
Farsi and the true Messiah, who said, “ Wives obey your husbands :” 
and who also ordered the four disciples to write what they wrote by 
- command; each of them also for seven years continued preaching 

is law. 

19. Q. What afterwards befel the son of Mary? 

A. Our Lord Hakem at his request made himself known unto him: 
but when he would have chided him, he stirred up the Jews against 
him, and he was crucified by them. 

20. Q. What befel him then after his crucifixion ? 

’ A. His disciples took him down from the cross and buried him; but 
Solomon-el-Farsi, which is the true Messiah, came at night, and stole 
him out of the sepulchre. 

21. Q. Why did he take him away ? 

A, In order to confirm the faith of the Christians, who declared his 
resurrection from the dead and that he being concealed they might live 
as worshippers of our Lord, nor know any other God but him. 

22. Q. What do we hold of Mahommed ? 

A, He is a devil, and the son of a 

23. Q. Why then de we read his laws in public ? 

A. We are compelled to do so, for his dominion is of the sword. 
We acknowledge him with our mouths, not with our hearts: nor is this 
forbidden us by our Lord Hakem. 

24. Q. Wherefore then in the sight of men do we address our 
prayers unto Mahommed ? 

A, If we address prayers unto Mohammed in public, we under- 
stand by it Mahommed-al-Mokdah, who is Solomon-el-Farsi, who is 
the true Messiah: but for Mahommed the Koreishite, he is a devil, a 
son of a , and damned. 
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25. Q. How do we know our faithful brethren, when after long 
absence they happen to present themselves to us? 

A, We recognise them by their manner, by the beginning of their 
speech, and by the end of their salute. For, if to our question, “ Friend, 
do they sow in thy city the seed of Al Halateegh?” they make answer, 
saying, “ It is truly sowed in the hearts of the faithful.” Then we 
know he is one of us and no stranger; but is to be received and 
treated with all confidence. But if he should answer differently to 
this, he is an outcast, undeserving of respect. When we have thus 
once discovered one of our brethren, we lead him to our retreat of soli- 
tude and uncover for him the Hidden, which is Hakem, for thus he hath 
deserved of us. 

26. Q. What do we hold respecting the produce of men ?- Is it 
permitted us to eat* of them ? 

A. Yes! It is fully permitted us so to do. 

27. Q. Is it even permitted to eat of all? even of our own 
fruit? (1!) 

A. It is, freely permitted: but care must be used that none know 
of the fact except those of our own flesh and blood: for should such 
other be within, all is forbidden to us, and becomes a sin. 

28. Q. And why do we seek to keep it so secret ? 

A. Because Hakem, who is Solomon-el-Farsi, Hamsa, Durées, and 
the true Messiah, said unto his disciples, “Say unto none, I am 
Christ:” from whence we gather that the acts are lawful acts. But 
even as he desired to be known of none but his disciples, so also it is 
our care to hide our acts from other men. 

29. Q. Who are those whom we call sage and foolish virgins ? 

A, The sage are they who worship our Lord, the universal Lord, 
and they shall enter in with him to celebrate his nuptials. 

30. Q. What are those nuptials ? 

A. The empire of this world, and its dominion. 

31. Q. Declare then what shall happen afterwards, and what shall 
be their labour.t 

A. They shall be driven by our Lord unto the woods, that they may 
faithfully collect faggots: and they shall remain ever in that state of 
servitude. 

32. Q. What do we answer to the Christians, who deny all that is 
not written in the Gospels which they daily read? They know that 
Christ said to his disciples, “ Say to none that I am Christ ;” but they 
affirm the true Messiah to be Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Mary. 

A, We must say that Solomon-el-Farsi, who is the true Messiah, 
hides their eyes and their hearts in darkness; even as it is written in 
the Koran, “ We have led them astray, and veiled their eyes and their 
hearts in darkness.” 


* Such was the sense given by the Persian mystics also to Gen. c. 3, v. 6. 
_t Both copies agree in this, which otherwise would seem to refer to the foolish 
virgins. 
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33. Q. Why do we recognise the Koran in public and deny it in 
rivate ? 

. A. We deny it, because Mohammed the Koreishite is praised 
therein. But these his words which we sanction are true, for they are from 
the Gospel. written - the four ministers, and taken from the mouth of 
Solomon-el-Farsi, which is the true Messiah. Wherefore the people 
shall cry, on the day when the universal Lord shall return, “Oh! that 
we were the dust of the feet of the worshippers of unity :” as it is testi- 
fied in the Koran. 

34. Q. What do we consider of the universal deluge, which the 
Christians and other nations believe to have drowned the world ? 

A, We assert that what they say is false, beeause they know 
nothing and understand nothing. For the deluge is nothing but Ma- 
hommed the Koreishite and his sect, who overran the world. 

35. Q. Who sent this deluge ? 

A. Our Lord, who is the true Messiah and Solomon-el-Farsi, who 
was at that time present in the world, and was then one of the compa- 
nions of Mahommed the Koreishite. 


36. Q. Why did he drive them forth? 

A, That his own followers might live secret in their faith, and none 
know it. So also, as the Christians once ruled over the worshippers 
of Hakem, he made that race rise against them ; as formerly, against 
the Jews who oppressed the faithful, he caused to rise Jesus of Nazareth, 
the son of Mary; among whose disciples our Lord was one. 

37. Q. And wherefore did he this? 

A, That he might set his followers free from all powerful na- 
tions, and none understand what they conceal. For he doeth what he 
willeth, and as he willeth; he destroyeth and he buildeth; he threw 
down and raised up even as it pleased him: just as he said to all things, 
“Be ;” ‘and they were: for he is the beginning, and the end, of all. 


Note——A_ copy of the Catechism was in the possession of the late Sir Charles 
Wilkins, and was translated, we believe, by Mr. Shakspeare into English. Unfor- 
tunately, neither the original nor translation are to be found. 


VI—CoMPARISONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 


In the crude mixture of borrowed tenets and original absurdi- 
ties which this Catechism presents, it is every where obviously 
written, if not for the lowest, yet for a class widely different 
from those who take their inspiration from Hamza’s own works: 
and it thus becomes apparent that the Initiated, for whom this 
system of question and answer is alone intended, are not much 
better acquainted with the highest tenets of the Druzi faith than 
the class of ‘the Ignorants.” This fact accounts for the con- 
fusion in dividing the sect sometimes into two classes, sometimes 
into three: the Initiated themselves seem as ignorant, so far as we 
can judge, of the more refined portion of their religion, as the 
vulgar: and this last portion is consequently as little efficient over 


their grosser system as the Vedas of Hindostan to the common 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVII. Oo 
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Brahmin, or the purer Sooffeeism and Buddhism of other coun- 
tries to the more degraded castes. In every part of the Druzi 
faith, however, hypocrisy is clearly permitted; as the Catechism, 
&c. shows: and there is just as much belief im divinity proper as 
will serve to bind the votary to a mortal deified, without affecting 
his conduct; the vaunted principle of truth being itself but partial; 
and confined to his own sect, who encourage his vices. 

But the Catechism here given is clearly not the same as the 
Formulary from which De Sacy has extracted, without however 
defining or marking any distinction: for in ‘“ the Formulary” we 
find; the ten appearances of Hakem; the mode of saluting him 
by the ministers, the explanation of the riding on an ass, as the sym- 
bol of prophets who taught the exterior faith, in contradistinction 
with Hakem’s, which is interior: the meaning of the grosser forms, as 
symbols; the hour of judgment on earth, when kings shall govern 
according to their phantasies and the Christians prove superior 
to the Moslems;—a consummation apparently not very far distant: 
—(vol.i., pp. 18, 91,199.) We find also, (vol. ii., pp. 67, 90, 96, 
102, 454, 488—9, 638, 688, &c.) the throne-bearing angels, like 
the Divs of Giamshid; the four women, namely, the Word, the 
Soul, Boha-eddin, and Abulkhair; the three preachers, who 
preached for seven years, John, Mark, and Matthew; the four 
Evangelists, including Luke with the preceding three; (the Cate- 
chism makes them all preachers, see answer 18): the seven 
appearances of Hamza:—the Catechism incessantly confounds him 
with Hakem, despite Adler’s assertion to the contrary, and gives 
eight appellations, or manifestations, only; see Art. 4:—the five 
divisions of science, two religious, two natural, and the “ true 
science:” the four classes, of whom ‘“ the Nosairis and Metualis 
are Christians, and the Jews Mussulmans,” the Apostates and 
Unitarians forming the other two; the judgment day, to fall in 
the month Regile of some year unknown, but whose signs we 
have already noted above, and in which the wicked shall be 
destroyed, as in the tenth Avatar, by the sword, but only to be 
resuscitated by the metempsychosis in order to be judged: a pro- 
cess which recalls the Egyptian resuscitation, and, still more, the 
Indian system of the Sankhya-Kharica, where the same resuscita- 
tion leads to transmigration before absorption :—we can notice but 
two more of these tenets; namely, that ‘‘ preaching being no more, 
and the doors shut,” the Druzes alone can be saved; and that of 
these the Djehal, or Ignorants, shall ever remain in a state of 
subjection, disgrace, and shame. A pleasant reward for faith and 
aspirations ! 

The ten manifestations of this modern Formulary not only 
resemble the Avatars of India in number, but bear allusions to 
an eastern locality which M. De Sacy has not observed. He has com- 
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red them with those of Hamza, and corrected them, and their order, 
by the latter; but, from not perceiving the fact we have pointed 
out, has greatly added to the obscurity of the subject. In the vulgar 
detail the first manifestation was that of Ali, in the city of Jeen- 
majeen, in Hind: the second of Albar, at Ispahan, in Persia: 
the third of Alya in Yemen: the fourth of Moill, in Maghrabi, 
as the camel-driver; the fifth of Kaim, at Maleddiah, in the same 
country, when Rashid* was built; the sixth of Moizz; the seventh 
of Aziz; neither specific: the eighth of Abri-Zachariah, in Man- 
souria: the ninth of Mansour, in the same place; the tenth of 
Hakem. 

M. De Sacy finds in Hamza no manifestation of Ali, and 
arranges the others arbitrarily, according to their supposed suc- 
cession in Western Asia, as Albar, Abri-Zacharia, Alya, Moill, 
Kaim, Mansour, Moezz, Aziz, and Hakem. This can be satis- 
factory only to those who see nothing further back than the be- 
ginning of the Druzi system in the reign of Hakem, and are 
determined to shut out the distinctions of locality which are pre- 
served in the Formulary, and which clearly indicate Eastern 
Asia as the traditional origination. And yet these would assist,— 
by comparison with the Brahmin and Buddish Avatars, admit- 
ing discrepancies as all tradition must,—to designate the times of 
some of those events, which, certainly historical, are preserved 
only as mythical in the two great systems of Eastern Asia to 
which we have referred. The doctrinal mysticisms, the abomin- 
able orgies, the calf-worship were all, as we have shown, far more 
ancient; the name, and thus probably the traditions, Persian and 
Tatar: the language Hebrew or Persian, rather than Syrian; and 
why not the facts to which all these refer? To shut out this 
field of inquiry is to shut out those we have just previously enu- 
merated; and if so, inquiry must stop short, as it has done with 
M. De Sacy. 

This learned writer in fact remarks that the manifestation 
of Albar begins Hamza’s list, yet that he refers to a ma- 
nifestation of sl; al-aly, the High, among the Preadamite 


Jeens. We pass, as needless, his corrections of Hamza, and 
vindicate the latter by observing, that this manifestation is 
clearly that of the vulgar, Ali, in ind; for, dismissing the Pre- 
adamite name, the Jeens of Al-Ali are clearly the land, not city, 
of Jeen and Majeen, where Ali first — Majeen, in the 


Tamul and Tatar, is, the son; and in Mirkhoud’s History we 
find that the Jeen and Majeen, the son and grandson of Japhet, 


* Famous for its manufacture of striped linens, the dress of the Druzi Ignorants 
—and occult banner of the Templars. 2 
Oo 
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were the chiefs and head of a Tatar tribe, and remarkable for 
intellect, intelligence, genius, the inventors of the arts, of the 
cultivation, &c., of silk, of tapestry and painting, &c. They are 
then the origin of the belief in Genii, and probably allied to the 
Seres; being distinctly stated to be ancestors of the Chinese.* 
The Turks, or rather Tatars, as we know from Hadji Chalfa, had 
a kind of Magians, Maghisoun, who predicted fertility, &c.: that 
is, studied natural philosophy. Ahmed of Tas, the Solon, also 
describes the Jeen as (Chinese?) of Khata and Khoten; followin 
Magian rites; healthy, and of a clear visage, unlike the Turks 
with whom they were mixed; as burning the horse and arms on 
the tomb of the deceased; burning the dead on their birth day; 
holding a kind of metempsychosis; worshiping the moon and stale 
&c.: points which bear affinity to the practice of the Thracians, 
evidently Eastern (see Herodotus, Terps. 5) and to the peculiarity 
of the ‘Trausii (ib. 5, 4) respecting births and deaths, as well as to 
the Agathyrsi community of women (ib. 4, 103); a practice at- 
tributed by Ahmed to the Kharismian Turks. The Jeens thus 
would seem to be Tatars, and not fairies; the land, Eastern 
Tatary, Persia, or Hind; which last is indefinite; and the Druzi 
traditional manifestation to refer to the first development of in- 
tellect in the Japetian race, the Gog and Magog of Mirkhoud, 
included by Ezekiel with the Caspian tribes, and understood by 
the Jewish commentators and Jerome as Scythian races extending 
from the Caucasus to India; and the tradition of Alexander’s 
wall or trench against these nations, a Druzi as well as Persian 
tradition, more properly the erection of a native Persian prince, 
extending from the Euxine to the Caspian, and still in part 
existing, would seem to link these two races indubitably in the 
1st Manifestation. The Derusii of Cyrus and Herodotus, called 
by Ctesias, Derbices and Indi, were a Persian, i. ce. Mede, race, 
and agricultural, like the Druz2s. It is remarkable too that 
Burckhardt found them curious as to the name of the Sultan of 
China, and as to ‘‘ the Five streams” or wadys (“ the Five great 
rivers” of the Buddhists) which they suppose to be held sacred by 
the Druzes of England! 

Albar, the second vulgar, the first of Hamza’s list of Manifesta- 
tions, was in the time of Bar-khoda—according to the latter; though 
the Catechism attributes it to the first appearance. M. De Sacy 
says the name here is not distinctly made out—Adler receives it 
as a mark of Persian origination, Bar-khoda signifying God in this 
tongue. It is true, of the modern Persian: but Bar, is not Lord, 
as De Sacy would intimate in this case: it is the Bar, 72, of the 
Hebrew and Chaldee (the old Persian), signifying both, son, and, 





* The Indians style China, Majeen, Matcheen, or Cheen to this day. 
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ure. In the former sense Bar-khoda is equivalent precisely to 
Maieen in the latter it is, the Pure God. 

The rest would draw us into too wide a field: but it is clear 
from every word and term of the Druzes that Arabic is not the 
language that should be examined, as M. De Sacy seemed to 
imagine; for their meaning, however cognate: and if the Cate- 
chism contains an Arabic derivation of their proper names, we 
are enabled to pronounce this as done in ignorance by a race ob- 
viously ignorant of the source of their faith, and taking their 
actual tongue as the comment, naturally enough, though erro- 
neously. ‘The Pehlivi, or Chaldaic form of the Old Persian, 
spoken down to the time of the Abassides at least, and even now 
retained, as by the Eilauts, we learn, is the far more appropriate 
parent of those terms: and as if to strengthen this point, we a 
notice that while Hakem is described, hke Brama and Ormuzd, 
as the first Intelligence proceeding from God, the Eastern origin 
is, more strongly yet, marked by the opposition to his Intelli- 
gence in the shape of a rival; and that rival intelligence too, not 
formed by him, but independent and hostile, in the person of 
Eblis; thus precisely realismg the Ormazd and Ahriman of the 
Persians. 

Burckhardt divides the races into three; the Ismaclians, Ansaris, 
and Druzes. Of the first we have spoken. The Ansaris = 
Nosairis of De Tott) divide into three tribes, that worship idola- 
trously ; namely, the Kelbiah, the Shemsiah, and the Mokladjiah. 
The first worship Hebrew, 295, Arab. Caleb, the Dog: the second, 
wow, Arabic, Shems, the Sun; the third, like the Brahmins in 
some places, the female power, as it is said. The Hebrew, 9pn, 
would certainly countenance this; and the fact that the Ansaris 
believe that they have co-worshippers in India: but the Arabic 
word, Mokal, signifies also a thing immersed in water till it is 
covered; and this the traveller will see exemplified in their rude 
measure of liquids, where a stone put into a pitcher is covered by 
the water poured in, and this simple practice marks with tolerable 
accuracy the fair division for each applicant of the thirsty caravan. 
The word, Mukalleed, signifies imitation, and would almost inti- 
mate the Tatar practice, of putting im the case of an oath, or 
execration, a piece of gold or valuable substance into a pitcher 
before an idol, and pouring water within, to cover the deposit; 
adjuring, that he who breaks the oath may be drowned like that 
gold by the anger of the image, and his wife prostituted. The 
Greek word Mo:xddis would bear reference to this latter sense, 
and especially in Syria might be supposed indigenous; while 
Syria itself is the sak of every superstition that could be gathered 
from the influx of every race and tongue. Mukallam, the striped 
cloth worn, seems hence to derive its name. 
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It is remarkable that the worship of the dog was or is common 
from Egypt to Japan, that of the sun from the Chinese confines 
unto Europe, and the third form in either sense scarcely less 
universal; the festival of the dog is not more known at Beiroot 
than among the American Indians; and the sun-worship, and the 
wanton orgies of the feminine nature, are equally marked in their 
dances, and in the rites of the Hindoo Dabi, Kali, or Doorga. 
The Druze, it is stated, and believed by some, leaves off licen- 
tiousness when initiated; but we have proof of the contrary in his 
catechism, which identifies his practice with the Gnostic and 
Magian. The kings of Egypt and Persia even married their 
sisters; as papacy dispenses with the prohibited degrees in Europe, 
—a custom, not impossibly, Oriental at first: but neither the 
formality of these, nor the restraints of decorum in public, can 
give the least abnegation to the fact, now established, of the 
Druze’s practice; the matrons of Eleusis and Bacchanalian fanatics 
were not held demoralized in the ordinary intercourse of life: the 
veil of propriety may be worn, in public and in private, and yet 
thrown aside at times for the sake of religious abomination: the 
pious murders of the Thugs are performed always by the most 
exemplary of men, as their European historians and judges attest 
from even personal knowledge. 

We know that the tribes of Syria and its vicinity were con- 
stituted partly, if not wholly, of various races, such as the Mardii 
and Saraceni of the Caspian; the former located on Libanon, the 
latter on the Egyptian frontier, where their name became famous to 
Europe in after times; and we see in the copies of Champollion 
and Rosellini from Egyptian tombs, the name of nations, most, 
and indeed all, of whom came also from the Persian territory or 
vicinage. The habits and creeds of these races included ever 
variety; and we do not wonder to find that black and white, bot 
sacred in Egypt, both venerated as worn by distinct tribes in 
Tatary, and thence transported on the banners of the Abassides 
and their antagonist caliphs to Arabia, became the colours also of 
the Druzi Okkals, or initiated; written by Burckhardt Akals, and 
Aakal in the singular. This is precisely the Hebrew word ay, 
agal, akal, or okal; the term used for the golden calf in Exodus, 
xxx. 4: so understood, observes Selden, by Samaritans, Syrians, 
and Arabs, in rendering the text and by the Greeks pooxov: 
but also, and generally, signifying plaustralem bovem, juvencus: 
the bull was a type of Persia; a temple of the Tatars is mentioned 
by Ahmed the Persian as covered with skins of bulls: it is sacred 
in India; and in Egypt was a type of the sun, or Osiris. The 
Sabasian Bacchus, who introduced the plough and oxen, 18 
asserted by Diodorus to have introduced also the most hideous 
orgies; as already observed. The bull of the Boundehesch, of 
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Parsis, is well known; and the same is the symbol of Mithras, or 
the sun, in Persia. Hakem, who assumed the legend of Mithras 
for himself, yet fixed bulls heads on the badges of Jews and 
Christians, charging them, like Hadrian before him, with wor- 
shipping the ox. The bull thus had been the worship of all the 
nations who settled in Syria successively. The practice, as ex- 
tant, is referred to by Mnkiden, by the Koran, more doubtfully 
perhaps, and is ridiculed by Hakem, and forbidden by his suc- 
cessors; a proof of the necessity for that prohibition: it was 
brought to Europe, as is proved by Von Hammer’s paper (Sur les 
Deux Coffrets Gnostiques du Moyen Age), and its Syrian name, 
with the fearful abominations that accompany it, were included 
in the charge against the Templars in the thirteenth century; 
finally, the calf-image has been found in the Druzi chapels, as 
“ the Concealed,” which even De Sacy admits; and their ritual 
recognises the incestuous abomination that was disbelieved or 
denied as too horrible for humanity: and which was every where 
reported to succeed the worship. 

The calf-image is described previously as of the size of a large 
dog, but is not always of the same dimensions: it is made of 
goid, silver, or bronze, and the shape is rude in the extreme. 
t is evidently molten, and carved yee with mystic charac- 
ters, containmg an inscription, said by Von Hammer to be 
Arabic; and this is certainly possible, for some of the characters 
are such; but others are of various kinds. Probably, therefore, 
the inscription is in an older tongue; for the Egyptian rule, 
according to Plato, was, that the statuaries should not improve 
upon the original forms, but imitate them exactly: and the in- 
scriptions were most likely preserved the same in sense, even if 
the characters were altered; as this last was an additional safe- 
guard for secrecy, practised by the Hermesians constantly, as by 
the mystics always. 

The ee in Exodus will throw some light on our researches, 
and perhaps receive some little illustration. 

Aaron, according to the sacred narrative, ‘‘ made it a molten 
calf m2pn;” that is, cast it (c. xxxii., v.4): and we find this 
inference strengthened by his own statement (v. 24) as to the 
gold, “I cast it into the fire, and there came out this calf.” It 
was, then, complete. 

After this, says the translation, “ he fashioned it with a graving 
tool.” As the instrument, 07n, cheret, translated a graving- 
tool, is that used for forming characters, or writing, even in 
rocks; and is rendered often, style, or iron pen, it is difficult to 
understand either the mode, or the necessity, of fashioning out an 
unage, already made, with it: but if we take the verb, 7¥’, jatser, 
as to form, we can at once understand that characters were formed 
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on the molten image with the graving tool: as is really done in 
the case of the Druzi calf; otherwise there is an obscurity in the 
translation which the original does not warrant; a contradiction 
in terms, though possibly the fashioning might simply imply 
taking off the rough edges of the casting. 

But the act of the Israelites, whom Aaron had made naked, says 
the established version, but erroneously, the term is dissolute, 
wild, decxedace, LXX. still further illustrates the proceedings 
of the Druzes; for, after worship to the idol, they sat down to 
feast, and then proceeded “to play:” the word is far stronger 
than this sense, and is rendered differently elsewhere: it is, 
wantonness. Now, though shorn of much solemnity from the 
necessity of secrecy, we find that the Druzes also, after mystic 
rites at opening the idol-coffer, and having previously dismissed 
the uninitiated with a collation, proceed to the most nefarious 
licentiousness. Thus the two instances of idolatry throw light 
on each other: while the earrings that were given to form the 
golden calf, seem made symbols of constant punishment among 
the Druses in the twelfth article of the Catechism; which, how- 
ever, abounds with contradictions, every possible text and allusion 
being pressed into the service of quotation and illustration, no 
matter how, and tortured into sense. 

It is not undeserving of notice that the Sieks of the Punjab 
have the same imputation for atheism and for incestuous orgies: 
and that they also have the word akali, in the sense of pre-eminent, 
or, selected. 

Be this as it may, and the fact would serve to strengthen the 
@astern origin of the Druze creed and superstitions, the preference, 
recorded by Mariti, of the Druzes to the form of the golden calf, 
because of its reference to Aaron, is decisive of the identity of 
Syrian and Egyptian worship in this case: and the followers, and 
the impugners, of this particular idolatry, might, consequently, 
fairly co-exist from that early period, and probably did, though 
unknown to the general historical ignorance of Mahommedans. 

We have excluded all particular mention of the Pheenicians, for 
the question before us is not Syria generally, but simply one of its 
races: and though these, the Druzes, inhabit more especially the 
mountains, to the seacoast, of Pheenicia, yet their faith is histori- 
cally derived immediately from Egypt through Palestine, south; 
and originally from the east and Persia. The Persian and Pali 
shepherds, then, meet on this soil, where Hebrew was the primary 
language, of which Chaldaic and Pehlivi are sister dialects: and 
as we trace the original system to Persia, and its diffusion there 
even before the reign of Noushirvan, the time when the Pehlivi 
language was most cultivated in the former country, and when its 
poets had so altered the Sooffi doctrines as to find divinity only 
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resident in its attributes and externals, instead of being the ori- 

inal of which these are only reflections, (see for this last, Profes- 
sor Forbes Falconer on the Sooffee Poetry;) we cannot wonder at 
the continuation of these fanciful doctrines in the Persian faith, and 
that thus they became extended to Syria precisely at the moment 
when the aforesaid doctrines had been rendered into the Parsi tongue 
of that country from the older Pehlivi, and when this additional 
éclat among the learned and polite increased the inducement of the 
mystics to avail themselves of its imaginative and fantastic beau- 
ties. We recognise, not indeed any part of the Shiah system, 
properly so called, but of this absolute Pehlivi phantasy, as we 
find it in Ansari’s translation, in the theory of Abdallah the son 
of Wahab, before quoted, that divinity resided in Ali; that he 
rode upon the clouds; that the thunder was his voice, and the 
lightning his whip. The theories current in the time of Noushir- 
van, had thus imbued their native country; and if to Syria and 
Arabia we look for the physical degradation of creeds, Persia has 
ever been the fruitful parent of their mysticism. 

We may briefly remark, too, that the charges against the 
Templars, mentioned by Miinter, are precisely the Syro-Egyptian 
superstitions, alleged to have been learned on that soil; and those 
of the Ophites and Gnostics of Persia and Syria, whose abomina- 
tions, according to Miinter (Histoire du Gnosticisme) did not ex- 
pire in Europe till the 15th century: the Eger of the Templars 
being but the Coptic word for the calf, the Kharuf of the older, the 
idjil of the modern Arabians; the dog and the cat, the sun and the 
moon, being the Egyptian rites; the skull, Coptic; the planets, 
Sabean. Of their Baffometus we shall treat immediately—sup- 
posed, erroneously, Badn pPnTous. 

We must first notice that to the name of the Caliph, Hakem,* or’ 
lord, is subjoined the title of Biamrallah, or Biam-ra-illah: this, 
according to De Tott, is held to signify, “ruling by the order of 
God,” but the Druzes themselves, he states, render it ruler of his 
order:” while Adler every where translates the term, from their 
own authority apparently, ‘‘ absolute governor” (gubernator abso- 
lutus); and we ourselves have not hesitated to give it the sense of 
‘“‘ Universal Lord.” There is little difference between the two 
last, and the Arabic bears both meanings. But though this is the 
undoubted language of the Druzes of Syria, we may fairly ques- 
tion whether the Persian originators of the sect did not bring their 
own terms; and these, adopted by their converts, speedily lost their 
proper significance for an Arabian equivalent, adapted to the 
sound. If we consider this the case, as it most probably was, we 
shall at once see the connexion of two systems, and all difficulties 
vanish by this simple solution. Biam-roh, as it is pronounced, in 


* “ Creator of the World.”—Adler. 
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Arabic universal or absolute ruler, is the precise phonetic equiva- 
lent of Buram, or Biram-rouh, the Soul of the World, in ancient 
Persian; as we find the former word in the cuneiform inscriptions 
of the time of Darius. We are told by the unknown Nabathean, 
whose works, translated by Aben Vashiha and others into Arabic,* 
have been largely referred to by Maimonides, that the Herme- 
sians, who smekel the Nabatheans, held as “‘ the most sublime 
of secrets, the mystery called originally the Bahumid and Kharuf 
(or Calf); viz., the secret of the nature of the world; the secret 
of secrets; or, the beginning and end of every thing.” Neither 
the Nabathean nor his translator, it is evident throughout the 
work, understood the language of the Hermesians, nor even 
suspected its nature. To whichever of them, consequently, we 
owe the word Bahumid, we cannot doubt it was put down as 
pronounced, and not as written; Bahumid is obviously the Hebrew 
and Ethiopic (or Nabathean) orthography: in the first, M92; in 
the second, 4jg@: behemeh; in both; signifying the Bull or Cattle; 
an Egyptian word, says Ludolf (Travels in Abyssinia), and ‘vy, idol 
worship (noticed before as universal there). Hence in Syria and 
Egypt, where these two languages prevailed, the term was implicitly 
en as worship of the bull, or calf; though in the language 
which prevailed in earlier times over those two countries, Palestine 
and Egypt, and of which the Nabathean has unconsciously left 
more than one unsuspicious testimony, while the Hebrew scriptures 
preserve others no less decisive, the word, bayamedh, simply 
meant what the Nabathean attributes to it; namely, the Soul of 
the World—the pure spirit; the M19, ruach, or rouh, of Hebrew 
and Persian creation. 

We may rest satisfied with these identifications from the pre- 
sent to the earliest ages of recorded time, for the calf-worship. 
To the crusades, the French invasion of Egypt, and the actual 
Syrian war, are obviously owing the curiosity and interest which 
rescues the early history of eastern theology from its long obli- 
vion of ages, and connects it, in the instance before us, with the 
actual Druzi system. 

Various particulars connected with this singular people have 
been brought under our consideration, in consequence of the late 
and present Syrian war. On one occasion, an individual who was 
well informed of their habits, on entering with the Mussulman 
soldiery into a Druzi temple, found no images or effects of any 
kind; but suspecting that the sacred books were concealed, he 
sounded with his musket over the floor, and at length detected, 
as he imagined, a hollow spot. The flooring being removed, the 
aperture was found to contain a great number of books, a large por- 





* One is given to Europe by Von Hammer. 
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tion of which were immediately torn to pieces, in the anxiety of 
the Mussulman soldiery to obtain spoil; but some were pre- 
served, which are on their way to this country, the property 
of our informant; some are in the British Museum, we learn; 
and thirteen volumes were secured by Clot Bey for Paris. The 
same informant states that he has repeatedly alluded to the in- 
cestuous worship of the Druzes, in conversations with them, 
and that they have not denied the facts. A nobleman in this 
country was in possession of one of the calves,‘which, unlike that 
given in Adler, exhibits no inscriptions; but a somewhat singu- 
lar anecdote which has been told us, seems darkly to indicate 
that this symbol conveys very peculiar associations to the Druzes. 
A friend of this nobleman borrowed this image from him, and 
placing it on his coat, told a Druzi prince, then in this country, that 
it was taken from one of his countrymen. ‘The feeling exhibited 
by the Druzi prince was of the most vivid character; and he 
stated, that had the insult been offered to him in Syria, he 
would have shot the person on the spot. The analogy of form 
between the Druzi calf and the Apis and Mnevis, the reading of 
the singular inscriptions, and various other points connected with 
this remarkable people, will form matter for future communication, 
as further materials reach our hands. At present the Druzes 
are offering a steady opposition to the domination of the Sultan; 
and their emir, we are informed, is now in chains at Constantino- 
ple; probably our informants mean their sheik.—The height 
of sin into which they are plunged, if the dim conjectures we have 
exhibited have any foundation in fact, realizes the vivid descrip- 
tion of the Prophet. ‘ They sin more and more, and have made 
them molten images of their silver, and idols according to their 
own understanding, all of it the work of the craftsman. They 
say of them, Let the men that sacrifice, kiss the calves.” On ex- 
amining also the Catechism, it exhibits a mass of mental reserva- 
tion and abominable practices, probably nearly unmatched in an 

period. It clearly resembles, with respect to the food of the 
initiated, the Thug system, and it developes an under current of 
foul atrocities, that escape detection in the fatal secrecy of this 
union of crime and mystery. Recent reports state rw that 
the new bishop of Jerusalem has been assailed by this nation. In 
the discharge of his solemn duties, we firmly trust that the Druzi 
Creed and Practice will be rigidly investigated. And having now 
discharged the office of introducing the first notices of this singu- 
lar people to the British public, we shall await those further dis- 
coveries that now must be made with an interest not diminished 
by having anticipated, probably in many points, the issue of 
future discovery. 
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6. The City of the Magyar; or Hungary and her Institutions in 
1839- 40. By Miss Parpoge. Virtue. 1840. 

7. Bowring’s Biographies of the Magyar Poets. 


THERE is probably no other country of the same extent through- 
out Europe, of which so little is known beyond its own 
frontiers as Hungary. Past centuries of internal feud and Turkish 
subjugation, lethargized in a great degree that moral vitality 
which would have flung it more thoroughly into the vortex of na- 
tional communication and intercourse; © while, in the present 
day, its political dependence on a neighbouring state, undeni- 
ab y jealous of its local and natural advantages, and anxious to 
crush the progression alike of its mental and physical energies, 
is without doubt one great and leading cause of this continued 
anonymy ; while it must, at the same time, be conceded, that its 
imperfect internal economy has hitherto contributed in no small 
degree to assist the evil. 

The geographical position of Hungary, her varied and valuable 
natural “productions, and above all, the magnificent river which 
traverses the country from one extremity ‘to the other, would, 
under ordinary circumstances, have sufficed to make it an import- 
ant and populous highway; but war and policy have each con- 
tributed in their turn to negative these legitimate sources of 
national prosperity ; and -thus her career has ~ been one struggle 
against retrogression, when her energies should have been rather 
exerted in the arena of European emulation; and this without 
fault or supineness of her own. 

It is consequently not surprising that, until very recently, the 
subject of Hungarian literature should have been a sealed book, 
save to the learned, of other countries; and that it has failed to 
excite the gencral attention to which it is fairly entitled, reflect- 
ing as it does the character of the nation, with their peculiar 
views of life and the world; and revealing the genius of a people 
at once chivalric and gentle: full of courage and generosity, and 
replete with enthusiasm and imagination. But it is not alone 
the interest excited by those of whom it is the natural idiom, 
that should induce an appreciation of the Magyar language and 
writers; for, as regards the former, it is well known to all who are 
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conversant with its genius and organization, to be not only rich in 
expletives, and susceptible of great variety and beauty, but also so 
unusually melodious, that it takes rank, in the feature of sound, 
between the Italian and the Turkish, and is consequently one of 
the sweetest dialects in the known world; while its grammar 
affords valuable hints on the philosophy of languages in general; 
its literature is by no means deficient in those attributes essential 
to scholarship; its lyrical poetry is not only abundant, but, in 
many cases, excellent; and much advantage might be derived by 
the general student from its works on history, Roman and Grecian 
archeology, philosophy, and national and international law. 

Recent writers have, indeed, partially succeeded in awakening 
a more lively interest for Hungarian literature; but the subject is 
one which requires to be treated in a more popular manner than 
has yet been adopted before it can command the attention that is 
its due. Dry dissertations on science may enchain the minds of 
the studious, but the mere reader requires that his taste shall be 
gratified while his stock of knowledge is enlarged; and even the 
scholar is not displeased to find that a few roses may struggle into 
life amid the brambles which beset his path. It would seem to 
have been the aim of the few English writers who have hitherto 
treated the subject of Hungarian literature at any length, to stri 
all the flesh from the intellectual mummy, and to present to their 
readers a mere crude mass of bone and muscle. Look, for instance, 
at Dr. Bowring’s Biographies of the Magyar Poets. Surely the lives 
of men who had striven not only to sustain but to embellish their 
native tongue, which unfavourable influences were linked together 
to destroy, gave promise of deep and exciting interest—of the very 
chivalry of literature—but how was the pledge redeemed by the 
work in question? We very much doubt whether a score of gene- 
ral readers, who did not take up the book as a matter of study, 
ever succeeded in toiling through its hard, harsh, uninteresting 
sketches of the individuals whom it professes to introduce to their 
notice and sympathies. In ourselves welfrankly confess that they 
failed to excite any; and since we have become personally ac- 
quainted with several of the most distinguished of the living Hun- 
garian writers, we can in no way account for the cold and dry 
handling which the Doctor has bestowed upon his portraits, save 
by believing that the work was principally compiled from hearsay, 
and without personal opportunities of observation and judgment, 
of which the Servian songs furnish another lamentable example; 
im which case we at once admit that his task must have been as 
difficult as that of an artist required to imitate the colouring of the 
old masters from engravings of their works, without having seen 
the pictures. 


And yet we by no means desire to withhold the avowal that we 
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are under considerable obligations to Dr. Bowring, whose personal 
sacrifices must have been considerable; for, although we have per- 
mitted ourselves to regret that he should have performed his un- 
dertaking in so crude and unpopular a manner, we are at the 
same time equally ready to admit that it was both a difficult and an 
onerous one: and that it must have been completed, moreover, 
with a moral certainty of no gain from a want of due appre- 
ciation. Subsequent travellers, save in one or two instances, have 
done nothing to assist our knowledge of the subject, but have, on 
the contrary, carefully eschewed it; a safe, but by no means satis- 
factory measure; and we are consequently indebted to a few arti- 
cles in some of the leading periodicals for all our additional inti- 
macy with it, through the medium of our own writers. Even in 
Austria the popular acquaintance with the mental resources and 
progression of their Magyar neighbours is being limited, for the 
censor has sharp scissors in the Austrian empire, and is unsparing 
in their clipping and crippling use. 

Paget’s Hungary* was an admirable book as far as it went; re- 
markable for the correctness of its nominal orthography, and graphic 
and truthful in its descriptions; but save a rather diffuse account of 
the works of Count Stephen Széchenyi, and a few pages on Ma- 
gyar lyrics, the subject of the national literature is treated merely 
allusively. He, however, could have given us no positive view 
of the present state of letters in Hungary, as his work was retro- 
spective; and a few years produce great and important changes 
in a country rife with awakening energies and moral vigour. 

The work of the Rev. Mr. Gleig,t in so far as it relates to Hun- 
gary, is much less worthy of mention; and since it is evident that 
he altogether mistook the morale of the people among whom 
he travelled—for only in this way can we come to any charitable 
conclusion, when we look at the misrepresentations with which the 
volume abounds, and remember, that neither the few weeks that 
he devoted to his survey, nor the manner in which it was accom- 
plished, could afford him the slightest chance of comprehending 
the nature of a country in the progression-state of Hungary—we 
are by no means disposed to regret that he did not attempt to 
she with their literature. 

In Miss Pardoe’s ‘City of the Magyar,” t a book which merited 
a more judicious name, and a subsequent work to either of those 
which we have just mentioned—no less than four chapters are 
dedicated to this most important subject; and considerable in- 
dustry and research are apparent in their compilation ; but she 


* Hungary and Transylvania. By John Paget, Esq. Murray, 1839. 

+ Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary. 

} The City of the Magyar; or Hungary and her Institutions in 1839-40. 
Virtue. 1840. 
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has treated it rather as an abstract question than in detail; 
and we have consequently in her pages an account of the rise, 
progress, impediments, and struggles of the literature of a nation, 
and not the record of individual talent or peculiar genius. 

Nevertheless, here again, as in the case of Dr. Bowring, we 
have much to thank her for; and are glad that she deemed it 
expedient, in a work professing to afford correct views of a par- 
ticular portion of Europe, to give an insight into its intellectual 
position ; and to allow us to understand and to appreciate the efforts 
of some of its most able and distinguished families in the cause of 
their national language, and their national literature. 

There is no country in the world where home-history is so 
thoroughly and universally cultivated as among the Magyars; 
their libraries teem with chronicles in Latin, Hungarian, and Ger- 
man ; and it would be difficult to question any intelligent person 
on a particular event in the annals of the land, who could not, as 
he related the episode, supply alike dates and names, however re- 
mote, without the hesitation of a moment. Their dramatic ferti- 
lity is also exceedingly remarkable; and they may be said to be 
poets intuitively; while all their imaginative literature is more 
or less strongly imbued with the national characteristics, and is of 
a cast half warlike and half melancholy ; a fact peculiarly percep- 
tible in their lyrics, and which may in a great degree be accounted 
for by the custom that was observed among them, from their 
earliest location in Europe (their own historians assert even from 
the time of Attila), of singing the feats and praises of their heroes, 
at all their banquets and other ceremonious assemblies. Be this as 
it may, however, it is certain that these remote poesies (if indeed 
they ever existed) have now totally disappeared; and but very 
few fragments exist of that minstrelsy which immediately succeeded 
their conversion to Christianity. The determined efforts which 
have been made in less remote years to suppress the national 
dialect, have greatly tended towards perpetuating that spirit of 
saddened defiance which breathes out in the poems of their pre- 
sent most patriotic writers. Look, for instance, at the Odes of 
Berszenyi, and some of the lyrics of Débrentei; they are like the 
bold throes of the worsted warrior, who, when his weapon is 
shivered in his hand, and he sinks down, half conquered in the 
flesh, but unconquerable in the spirit, still utters his war-cry in 
a failing voice, and braves the fate that threatens him with 
annihilation. 

Minnesingers and jesters were common in the olden times 
among them ; as may be gathered from consulting the chronicles 
which still exist (principally in Latin) and which prove that the 
Joculatores were considered to be so indispensable a feature of regal 
state, that they frequently received grants of land which were 
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registered as terra joculatorum. Although it is not our pu to 
trace the history of the Magyars from their emigration to Europe, 
in order to show the varying fortunes of the nation, but merely 
in so far as it may enable us effectively to work out our peculiar 
object, we are nevertheless compelled to revert briefly to the reign 
of their first Christian king, Stephen, who followed up with 
more zeal than judgment the efforts of his predecessor, Duke 
Geysa, and his Amazonian wife Sarolta, to compel the conversion 
of the people to Christianity ; and who, in order to repay the 
courtesy of the Pope, (when, in return for the voluntary acknow- 
ledgment of his supremacy, he bestowed upon him the title of 
sovereignty,) invited to Hungary not only foreign priests and 
foreign knights, but promoted the clergy to the first ranks in the 
state ; and in thus introducing the Latin, and causing the neglect 
of the national language, by authorizing its suppression, not only 
in the churches, but also in judicial proceedings, legal documents, 
and official transactions, wilfully laid the first axe to the root of 
the native idiom. 

It was not, however, possible to suppress it among the people; 
and we are moreover bound to hope that such was never the 
intention of the king, whose error arose rather from bad judg- 
ment, than from a desire to destroy the nationality of the people; 
for although the Latin became the language of the court, the 
altar, and the council-chamber, the native dialect was still that of 
the camp, the family-circle, and the market, and the legitimate 
medium of intercourse in the chambers of the Diet, and the 
county mectings. At the allocutions of foreign priests and 
missionaries, an interpreter was always present to translate their 
speeches into the national idiom; and there are still extant frag- 
ments of war-songs, lyrics, and ecclesiastical discourses, in the 
mother-tongue; while the preface to the decree of Coloman, in 
Corpus Juris Hungar., expressly states that it was translated from 
the Hungarian. 

Thus it will be seen, that even while discouraged by the sove- 
reign, and rejected by his foreign courtiers and churchmen, the 
legitimate dialect of the country was fostered and preserved by 
the people themselves; but it was nevertheless not until the 
fourteenth century, under the princes of Anjou, that it was 
enabled to rebound in any degree from the crushing pressure 
beneath which it had so long been bowed. 

In the eleventh century, many episcopal and monastic schools 
weve founded, which tended to increase the spread of the exotic 
idiom; and in that which followed, numbers of the most distin- 
guished of the Hungarian youth studied at the High School of 
the University of Paris: and this fashion necessarily deepened the 
evil, although it afforded opportunities of more general information. 
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At the commencement of the thirteenth century, the first Studium 
Generale was established at Weszprim, which had not only chairs 
for all the liberal arts, but also for theology and jurisprudence. 
It was restored and embellished by Stanislaus 1V., in 1287, and 
endowed with an extensive library and rich funds. In 1367, 
Lewis I., who was a great patron of the muses, founded a second 
University at Fiinfkirchen; and, in 1388, Sigismund established a 
third at Buda. 

Thus it will be seen that educational institutions were not 
wanting in Hungary, even at the remote period of which we are 
speaking; and that exotic literature met with extensive encou- 
ragement; but, meanwhile, the legitimate language was languish- 
ing; and although, in the succeeding century, the princes of 
Anjou did much to effect its progress, it still remained subservient 
to the Latin in all affairs both of church and state. It began, how- 
ever, at this time, to be adopted at court, where the suite of the 
queen was principally composed of Hungarian ladies; the Magyar 
Barons having compelled Charles Robert to dismiss his Neapolitan 
courtiers, and to surround himself by natives of the country over 
which he was about to rule. Two of his queens, Mary and 
Elizabeth, also studied the language with much success: as well as 
his son and successor, Lewis, (to whom the Hungarians were so 
devoted that they gave him the surname of “ Great,”) and his 
brother Andrew. ‘Their official documents were all either pro- 
nounced, or at least signed and witnessed in the native dialect; 
and the will of Queen Elizabeth is still in existence, which is also 
drawn up in Hungarian. Charles Robert, moreover, caused the 
bride of his son, and his two selected sons-in-law, to be educated 
at his court, in order to make them familiar with the language 
and manners of the Magyars; thus proving that he was not un- 
worthy of the crown for which he had so strenuously struggled. 

eeds and letters were now commonly drawn up in the national 
idiom; and from this epoch dates the original Hungarian form of 
oath, still existing in the Corpus Juris Hungar. The index of a 
translation of the Holy Scriptures, bearing date 1382, still exists 
in the imperial library, at Vienna; after hich several translations 
of the Bible were made; among others, one by Ladislaus Bathori, 
a monk of the order of St. Paul, in 1450, who separated himself 
from the brotherhood, and retired to a cavern in the mountains, 
whence he excluded every human being, and where he spent 
twenty years in translating the Scriptures, and compiling an epi- 
tome of the lives of the principal saints; and another by Bertolan, 
in 1508; while, as early as the year 1465, one Janus Pannonius 
wrote an Hungarian grammar, which is unfortunately no longer 
im existence. 
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The commencement of the fifteenth century brings us to the 
reign of Matthias Corvinus, the Lorenzo the Magnificent of Hun- 
gary; who, when called upon by the nation to wield its abandoned 
sceptre, collected around him, in the halls of his palace, the lite- 
rary treasures of distant nations, and the learned men of other 
lands. ‘This may be truly termed the Augustan Age of Magyar 
literature; or, as we should more properly express it, of letters in 
Hungary; for their scholarship was principally exotic; and the 
greater number of the writers both foreign and domestic, who 
at that period enriched the field of philosophical and mathe- 
matical science, shrouded their discoveries in a dead language, 
perfectly unintelligible save to the student. It is true that even 
amid his zeal for the lore of the Latins, Matthias never suffered 
his love for the national language to abate; but that, on the con- 
trary, the stranger-savants who were attracted to his court, and 
who shared in his munificent hospitality, were encouraged to 
mingle freely with the learned Magyars who were his constant 
guests; by which means an external (although, as it unfortunately 
proved, ephemeral) interest was created for Hungarian literature; 
and marginal notes in almost every European language enrich 
the few Corvinian Magyar MSS. still extant. Nor did the fact 
that Matthias was himself a poet, and wrote verses in the Magyar 
dialect, tend to counteract the pernicious influence of the exotic 
literature beyond a certain point; for, although sovereigns have 
occasionally condescended to meddle with composition, they have 
found it so unfortunately easy to win the bays from those 
about them, that there have been but few whose productions 
have survived themselves; and those of Corvinus shared the 
common fate. We indeed find a learned bishop, in a letter to 
Pope Sixtus IV., speaking of the poetry of the monarch as 
‘* superior to any he had seen;” but it is nevertheless certain that 
in the historical poem of Ambrose Gerciani, of which Matthias 
is the hero, he alludes to the verses of the royal poet as things 
forgotten; while his Latin correspondence with Marsilius Ficinus 
and other learned men, still partially exists; as if to convince 
posterity that the vanity of extraneous knowledge was even at 
that period more powerful than the love of home-talent among 
the native students. The efforts of Matthias are, nevertheless, 
entitled to all the praise which can be lavished on them, for the 
cause was in his heart, although, in his zeal, he allowed his judg: 
ment to be perverted. He enlarged, and endowed with a cost 


library, the college founded My Sigismund, and he also established 


the Istropolitan Academy at Presburg (1467); the printing-press 
worked at Buda in 1473, only twenty-three years after the art of 
printing was discovered, was under his direct patronage : and he it 
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was who invited to Hungary the printer Andrew Hess, and the fa- 
mous bookseller, Theobald Fegar von Kirchheim. But all his other 
attempts to literalize the kingdom over which he ruled, must 
yield in magnificence, both of conception and execution, to the 
formation of the glorious, and at that period unapproachable 
library, which, although it is now scattered to the four winds of 
heaven, is still remembered as the Corvinian Library; and of which 
rare but precious relics still exist to attest the luxury and value. 
It may afford some idea of the extent of this celebrated library, to 
those who feel an interest in the subject, to learn that it was 
maintained at a yearly outlay of 33,000 florins in gold, an im- 
mense sum in those days; and that, independently of the number 
of MSS. carried away, or destroyed by the Turks, those stolen by 
Marsiglia, and conveyed to Bologna after the siege, and the few 
which still remain in the libraries of Vienna and Pesth, hun- 
dreds and thousands were disposed of either by sale or gift, until 
little remained to Hungary of the treasure she had once possessed 
save 1ts memory. 
In alluding to this subject, Mr. Paget says, 


“The library of MSS. containing fifty thousand volumes, which he 
collected at an enormous expense, was a monument of his liberality, 
of which few princes can boast an equal. These MSS., the greater 
part transcribed in the most beautiful manner by the copyists he main- 
tained at Florence and in other parts of Europe, were richly gilt, and 
uniformly bound, and may still be considered as gems of biblical taste. 
During the period the Turks occupied Buda, the barbarians used this 
library to light the stoves of their baths; and in 1666, when Lambé- 
cius obtained permission to search there, he found only three or four 
hundred dusty volumes hidden in a dirty cellar: the bibliomane secured 
three of them; and a few years afterwards, when the Turks final] 
evacuated the place, some more were recovered, most of which have 
been presented to public libraries or foreign courts.” 


Yet it is not to the munificent patronage of Matthias, nor to 
his celebrated library,—although it was matter of learned contro- 
versy all over Europe, and that he kept thirty secretaries 
constantly employed in copying every MS. of which he could 
possess himself, until it grew to so enormous an extent, that 
Brassican, in describing it, loses himself in hyperbole in one of 
his works, and declares that when he stood in the midst of the 
treasures that it contained, he believed himself to be “in the 
bosom of Jupiter,”—neither is it to the establishment of a printing- 
press, nor to the presence of the Venetian printer, that the Hun- 
garians of the present day are indebted for their progress in lite- 
rature and the sciences; for all this evanescent glory passed away 
under the supine and unworthy rule of his successors; and despite 
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all the exotic scholarship of his reign, the mental retrogression 
which succeeded was so great, that many of the high dignitaries 
of the state under Wladislaw II. could neither read nor write. 
The intellect and sympathies of the nation had been engaged 
rather in the preservation of its idiom than in the extraneous 
studies of the courtiers, or the progress of the Istropolitan Aca- 
demy; and hence we arrive at the conclusion that the circum- 
stances, which seem at the first glance to have been advantageous 
to the growing faculties of the Magyars, did not, in point of fact, 
further the good work half so much as their own pertinacity. In 
the Diet the national dialect was universally used; and it is an 
error to believe that because the revised annals and registers of 
the period, still m existence, are drawn up in the language of 
Horace and Cicero, the business of the Tuieen was carried 
on in Latin. The Hungarian was indeed little written, but exten- 
sively spoken; so much so, that the greater number of the mag- 
nates were ignorant of the exotic idiom. But it cannot, neverthe- 
less, be denied, that the magnificent encouragement given by 
Corvinus to foreign talent tended to crush native energy, and to 
render it less competent than it might otherwise have been, to 
contend with the blind neglect and utter carelessness which it was 
fated to meet from the weak sovereigns by whom he was imme- 
diately succeeded. 

Had Matthias put forth all his great and powerful moral strength 
in the cause of national literature alone, the evil would have been 
less decided; for, despite all the drawbacks of a supine monarch 
and a convulsed country, the good seed which had been sown 
would not have been utterly scattered to the winds: but the sun- 
shine of his countenance once withdrawn by death, and the boy- 
king who followed him, seated upon a throne which he was un- 
worthy to fill, the foreign students whom he had gathered about him 
withdrew from Buda in disgust; while the native scholars, eager to 
regain by the sword the nationality which they had lost by their 
mental labours in a strange tongue, abandoned the study for the 
camp; and many of them perished in defence of a country which 
they had themselvesassisted morally to destroy. The error of Matthias 
originated in a natural but mischievous vanity, which induced him 
to suffer the national idiom to become subordinate to the Latin; 
thus discouraging the efforts of many of the native writers who 
were unacquainted with the exotic language, and consequently un- 
able to compete with the foreign students who formed the glory of 
the sovereign’s court. His father, the great Hunyadi, the cham- 
pion not only of his own land, but of all Christendom, spoke no 
tongue but that of the people whom he ruled; and led on his war- 
riors to the battle-cry of their fathers. Had the son not anticipated 
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his century, and been ambitious to win for himself an European 
reputation for literature and science as well as for courage, he 
would probably have earned for Hungary as great a name in in- 
tellectual, as she has long enjoyed in chivalnc, Europe. We 
press this point, because it has been put forth as a reproach 
against the Hungarian people, that, with such encouragement as 
the reign of Matthias afforded to them, they should in the present 
day be mentally inferior to most other European nations. This 
isan accusation as easily refuted as it has been lightly advanced. 
The Corvinian era did absolutely nothing for Magyar literature 
which was not negatived under the contemptible reign of Wladis- 
law II. whose supineness and cowardice made him shrink before 
the insubordinate violence of his haughty aristocracy, whose fiery 
spirits could not brook, in exchange for the magnificent sway of 
Matthias, the squalid rule of the weak and dastardly monarch by 
whom he was replaced; and who, rising in rebellion on all sides, 
reduced the whole nation to one waste of anarchy and confusion. 
So great, indeed, became the necessities of the helpless and plun- 
dered country, that its condition cannot be better explained than 
by the fact that the encroachments of the lawless Barons had so 


thoroughly impoverished, or rather exhausted, its resources, that 
the sovereign himself existed in a state of the most extreme penury, 


bemg frequently without the means of obtaining food for the 
supply of the royal household; a circumstance so notorious, that 
to this day, when the Hungarians wish to describe a scanty and 
inhospitable entertainment, they call it Latzi Konyha—the kitchen 
of Wladislaw. 

It is riot, therefore, surprising that under a coward-king, desti- 
tute alike of funds and influence, the country fell into a condition 
of moral as well as actual disorder; and that the scientific establish- 
ments of the previous reign were suffered to decay, the most pre- 
cious contents of the gigantic library stolen, and even sold, and 
the public buildings of the city abandoned to premature ruin. 

It is, however, a remarkable fact, and one which, were it not 
melancholy, might well induce a smile, that during several of the 
subsequent reigns, the unhappy Hungarian sovereigns, whose re- 
sources forbade all munificence, when compelled by the custom of 
the time to present gifts to the accredited ambassadors of other 
powers, were driven, as their only expedient, to make their offer- 
ing in the shape of half-a-dozen of those priceless MSS. which 
had been the gas of their more worthy and more fortunate pre- 

ecessors. 

It was only when the country was in some degree recovering from 
the fatal effects of the battle of Mohacs, in the sixteenth century, 
that genuine Hungarian literature began to flourish; for which 
the nation was partly indebted to the wiser and more liberal sys- 
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tem of government adopted by Ferdinand I.* and Maximilian 
(1527—76), and partly to circumstances which operated so advan- 
tageously as to afford to the people a favourable opportunity for 
the development of their intellectual energies. The religious con- 
troversies by which the whole country was occupied, and the public 
lectures on theological tenets that constantly took place, combined 
with the numberless hymns which grew out of the important 
question of creeds, contributed largely towards the diffusion of the 
native dialect and the encouragement of national talent; and when 
to these were added the lyrics, both warlike and amatory, produced 
at the same time, it will scarcely be matter of astonishment that 
the language should have progressed both in strength and refinement. 
“In Hungary I have seen it the manner at all feasts,” says Sidney, 
in his Defence of Poesy, “and all other such like meetings,’ to 
have songs of their ancestors’ valour, which that right soldier-like 
nation think one of the chiefest kindlers of brave courage.” So 
greatly, indeed, was this the case, that in 1780 it remained in nearly 
the same state of cultivation, having made no forward step. Na- 
tional traditions were published, in order that the people might 
learn to respect and to emulate the great deeds of their ancestors; 
among the best of which we may mention, the ‘‘ Hungarian Chro- 
nicles,” of Székely (1599), and Heltar (1577), which were followed 
in the next century by those of Zriny (1660), Bartha (1664), and 
Lisznyai (1692). Translations of the Holy Scriptures also became 
frequent; that of Benedict Komjathi (or as some write it, Kojatz) 
was published at Cracow (1533), being the first book ever printed 
in the Magyar language; and was reproduced at Pesth (1536), 
and at Vienna in the same year. Erdiési (more known as Sylvester) 
produced a Magyar version of the New Testament, which was 
published at New Szigath (in 1541), and prefixed to each book 
of the Evangelists a poem in correct hexameters—one among 
many similar attempts to revive the ancient prosody—the wor 
was reprinted at Klausenburg (1546), Székely followed with 
another (in 1548), Fuhasz, or Melius (in 1565), Félegyhdzi (in 
1586), and Karolyi (in 1590). . 

Of the poets of the period few names have been preserved; and 
we will only mention that of Paul Balassa, who has been termed 
the Pindar of his day, and whose poems were published at 
Cracow, in 1572. The age was also remarkable for its orators, 
and for its lyrists; but the list is in both cases too numerous for 
quotation, though mention must not be omitted of the Juridical 
Magic Sentences of the famous Stephen Werbiczi, which were 
translated by Blasius Veres, in 1561. Nor were the interests of 


* This reign was remarkable in literary Hungary for the two warrior poets, 
Stephen Bathori, and Paul Kiniszi, who not only sang, but emulated, the great 
and heroic deeds of their ancestors. 
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the grammatical phase of the idiom forgotten, as the numerous 
philological works of the period tend to prove; among the best of 
which were the Nomenclature of Gabriel Pesti (1538); Erdési’s 
Grammar (1539); Calepin’s Lexicon, with Hungarian Interpreta- 
tions; and the Dictionaries of Fabricius or Korvats (1590), and 
Verantius (1595). 

Numerous schools were established both in Hungary and 
Transylvania, principally by the protestants; but the example of 
other countries could not yet be adopted in Hungary; for, under 
the unnatural sway of the crescent, which, towards the close of 
the century, weighed down all the hopes and energies of the 
native writers, all that could be attempted was merely the preser- 
vation of the idiom without ostentation. No directing or sup- 
porting influence could be expected im a land rent with intestine 
feud, and ruled by a foreign and ungenial power; disabled by 
coercion, and rendered incapable of asserting its moral strength: 
and thus the cause of nationality, high and holy as it was, being 
still pressed down, like a giant in bonds, was compelled to remain 
passive, and to await the expulsion of the infidel masters who 
were lording it over the land. In the following century, the 
Jesuits, who had intruded themselves clandestinely imto the 
country, took the question of national education into their own 
hands; and, according to their wont, treated it at once with 
magnificence and subtlety. They created literary colleges at 
Tyrmau, Poson, Kashau, and Klausenburg; the first of which 
became a national university after the abolition of the order, and 
was transferred to Buda, in 1780, and thence, four years later, to 
Pesth. In addition to these leading institutions, there were 
established, about the same period, five academies, consisting of 
two faculties, at Poson, Kashau, Réab, Groswardein, and Agram; 
besides a royal lyceum at Klausenburg, an archiepiscopal college 
at Erlau, and a ducal one at Fiinfkirchen; but in none of these 
was the Hungarian language made a branch of study. As we 
have already hinted, many of their learned men were dead; 
others had sought a tranquil home in distant lands, where they 
might devote themselves to study beyond the sound of trumpet, 
and the shock of steel; while there were many who exchanged 
the pen for the sword, preferring the universal language of 
chivalry to the chance of wasting their lives in producing works 
which another century might suffice to render unintelligible, even 
to their own countrymen; but there were yet some patriotic 
spirits left who laboured on, despite all discouragement; and who 
might fairly be said, when the circumstances of their position are 
considered, to volunteer a literary martyrdom. New translations 
of the Scriptures were made by Albert Molnar (1608), Kaldi 
(1625), by a society of reformed theologians (Groswardein, 1661), 
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and by Totfalusi (1685), the whole of which editions were sub- 
sequently published at Cassel, Utrecht, Wurnberg, &c. Among 
the orators of the century we may mention Pizman (1604), an 
able champion of the church of Reese: and the celebrated pro- 
testant polemic, Molnar, who translated the Psalms into Hun 
garian verse, with such success, that to this day they are in use in all 
the heterodox churches throughout Hungary and Transylvania; 
Ketskéméti (1615); Haldi (1620); and Koptsanyi (1630). 
Sacred lyrists also abounded, as well as romance-writers; while 
poetry took a higher flight, and the epic poems of Zriny, the 
classical verses of John Erdési, and the melodious strains of 
Gyéngyisi, who was for a considerable time styled the prince of 
Magyar bards, deserve to be mentioned with commendation. A 
translation of the Koran was also published by Count Gabriel 
Bethlen, in the year 1620; and six years subsequently, a Magyar 
version of the work of the celebrated Turkish ain Envaril 
Asykin; while we must not omit the scientific encyclopedia, nor 
the elaborate logical production of John Tsere (1653, 1656). 
Nor must we pass over, unnoticed, the labours of the philologists: 
Molnar contributed an Hungarian dictionary (1604), and a gram- 
mar (1610); Gelei Katona, a grammar (1645); and these were 
followed up by others from the pens of Komaromi (1655); Pe- 
reszlenyi (1682); Kévesdi (1690); the Origines Hungar., of Otro- 
kotsi Foris; the Orthography of Totfalusi (1697); and the famous 
Dictionarium of Parizpapa; with Tretsi’s Principles of Hungarian 
Orthography, which has been continually republished with re- 
visions. 

The struggle of the few, however, could not counteract the 
daily-increasing strength of the many; for the Jesuits so zealously 
fostered the Latin idiom, that, under their crafty auspices it soon 
pervaded the whole kingdom; and the time at length came when 
the very magnates and deputies who legislated for the nation 
ceased to discuss their measures in their natural tongue; and, 
adopting that of the Latins, caused it so thoroughly to supersede 
the national dialect, that eventually there remained only the chan- 
cellor, who, upon official occasions, still addressed a Magyar meet- 
ing in the Magyar idiom. 

Now let us hear Miss Pardoe. Of that particular period she 
remarks, 


‘Among the nobles, consequently, the national language was ne- 
glected and almost forgotten; and, meanwhile, the inferior classes were 
rapidly diminishing in number. The ancient population of the environs 
of Buda, of Wieselbourg, of Tolna, of Baranya, and the vast plains of 
the Banat, had fallen in the constantly-recurring encounters with the 
Turks; or, more bitter still, in intestine strife. In the fertile districts, 
vecome desert by these fatal agents, strangers formed colonies which re- 
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placed the native population; but few, indeed, of these became Ma- 
gyarized, even in their descendants; and where entire villages, thrown 
into close contact with the surviving Hungarians, were even classed 
under one common name, and considered as naturalized, the influence 
of the Slavonic priesthood made of the new settlement a people any 
thing but Magyar in their hearts. 

“ Most of the authors who forced their way through this chaos of 
confusion and darkness, had not moral courage to contend against the 
allurements and flatteries of Rome. They were gratified by the sweet 
phrases and delicate compliments of this wily court, expressed in a lan- 
guage which might almost be termed European; and which, from its 
having been made a study by all the savans of the time, promised to 
them a crowd of readers to whom their own tongue would render their 
productions a sealed book. The Latin alone held out the prospect of 
both fame and gold—enlisted at once the vanity of the author and the 
necessities of the individual—and the few, who, urged by a clinging of 
the heart towards the idiom of their own land, ventured to write in that 
scorned and neglected language, like the hunted deer which hides itself 
in the thicket to die, had nothing more to do than to bury their hopes 
and their disappointment in the depths of their own spirit, and in the 
homes of their ancestors.” 


Thus writes our lady-author, and as we happen to be aware that 
she has fairly stated the fact, we have availed ourselves of her 
words, which tend to prove that we were correct in our declara- 
tion, that the Corvinian era had done nothing effectual for Hun- 
garian literature, however startling such an assertion may at first 
appear, subsequent and more shallow policy having obliterated 
every trace of the good work. 

At this period of our labours, we feel that it would be doing 
an injustice to the Hungarians, against whom the charge has been 
more than once advanced of an early indifference to their legitimate 
idiom, and the willing substitution of an exotic tongue, did we 
not endeavour once more to impress upon our readers the utter 
and ungenerous fallacy of such a statement. Some individuals 
indeed there were, who to further their personal fortunes were 
weak enough to lull themselves into an oblivion of their national 
responsibility by specious sophistries; and others who, to display 
their scholarship, wrote, and many of them with great elegance, 
in the favoured dialect ; of these we have a list lying before us, 
but we forbear to particularize them, as they must, through the 
medium of their exotic works, be looked upon rather as European 
than as Hungarian writers. In contradistinction, however, to these 
denationalized savans, it must not be overlooked that other Magyar 
authors and poets had not only made for themselves a name 
among theirmore patriotic countrymen by their sacred and chivalric 
lyrics, and their graceful fictions, but that works of value had 
been produced; and that, as early as 1652, the Count Zriny had 
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written more than one epic poem; and, still more extraordinary, 
that, in 1653, John Tsere had published an encyclopedia of the 
sciences, and three years afterwards another of logic,—both in 
Hungarian,—at a period when no foreign writer had yet attempted 
such productions in his own language ! 

Upon the statement of these facts we base our inquiry of how 
it is possible for any thinking person to believe, that the Magyars 
as a people were indifferent to their mother-tongue; when, amid 
difficulties and discouragements such as we have enumerated, men 
could be found possessed of sufficient moral energy to undertake 
tasks like these? Men who felt that the encroachments of a 
foreign idiom was as the warning fire of the Ancients on the 
mast of their country’s vessel, and who devoted themselves to 
her preservation, even in her greatest peril. 

When the treaties of alliance were completed, in 1606 and 
1645, no pledge was given for the security of the national 
language; the subject of its existence was not even mooted ; and 
yet all the records of the time tend to prove that until the seven- 
teenth century it continued to progress; while it is palpable 
that nothing was required save a fostering hand to have genera- 
lized it throughout the country. That hand, however, was not 
extended; and the reign of Maria Theresa, so prolific of good to 
the Hungarian people in many respects, was as unfavourable to 
the spread of the national idiom as any by which it had been 
preceded. 

Throughout Transylvania, from the reign of Leopold I., Latin 
had become universal; while in Hungary itself, from the year 
1700, the national literature had been discountenanced and ne- 
glected. Until that period there was “ Latinization,” and sub- 
sequently, until 1790, succeeded ‘* Germanization:” a favourable 
change as regarded the commerce of the country, but one which 
in no way brightened the prospects of the legitimate idiom. On 
the contrary, the most sanguine of the Magyars who were suffi- 
ciently patriotic to watch every revolution of habit and feeling 
which could in any way affect the great question of nation- 
ality, found little cause of gratulation in the substitution of an 
actual, copious, and popular European dialect, for a dead lan- 
guage familiar only to the churchman and the student. They did 
not seek to Germanize themselves, but rather to throw off the 
thrall which their necessities had woven about them. 

Had the empress-queen been urged to do so, it is possible 
that she might have adopted the dialect of the country at her 
Magyar court; but the denationalized nobles by whom she was 
surrounded were too much captivated by the luxurious elegance 
of the high circles of Vienna, and too anxious to emulate the 
magnificent refinement which formed their greatest charm, to 
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suffer such a consideration to interfere with their new-found 
gratification. Foreign marriages, the spell of high-bred ease 
and social indulgence, which contrasted flatteringly with the 
semi-barbarous splendour of feudal state, and a desire to vie 
with the nobles of other countries in the eyes of the fair and 
chivalric Maria Theresa, combined to render the magnates blind 
to the probable result of their selfish vanity; and the natural 
consequence ensued. 

The less wealthy among them, who were unable to meet the 
outlay of the Viennese court, and who consequently remained 
within their own frontiers, soon began to perceive, when the oc- 
casional visits of their more richly-endowed compatriots to their 
castles, in order to raise money for the continuance of their ex- 
travagance, brought them from time to time into contact, that 
the perfumed and gilded capital of Austria had left its odour and 
its glitter on the minds and persons of their absentee neighbours; 
and that national habits, national feelings, and the national idiom, 
were lcsing ground daily; and that their use exhibited a want of 
refinement and civilization, which they, in their turn, began to con- 
sider as extremely impolitic, if not actually dishonourable. And 
thus spread the poison, generated from a few reckless, truckling, and 
unprincipled magnates: by whom the country, whose prosperity 
and honour their ancestors had bequeathed to them in trust, was 
no longer regarded, save as the particular spot of earth whence 
they must derive their resources by such means as they could 
render available; and as the home-staying nobles, to whom we 
have made allusion, could not compete in magnificence with 
their more affluent neighbours, they resolved at least to enable their 
children to emulate their refinement; and thus, with a short-sighted 
policy as weak as it was pitiable, they placed their daughters in 
religious houses, where they rapidly learned to forget, amid an 
Austrian education, an idiom which had lost its fashion; and 
which thence became to every Hungarian gentlewoman a matter 
of avoidance; while the scholastic establishments of the country 
had already Latinized or Germanized their sons. 

Hitherto the Magyar ladies had spoken their native language; 
and it is undoubted that to this fact may be attributed no small 
portion of the tenacity with which it had retained its oft-threat- 
ened vitality; but this last clumsy misconception struck at once at 
the root of. its existence, by a sentence of banishment from the 
homes and hearths of a people of whom it was the natural idiom; 
for, on their return from the Austrian establishments in which 
they had been pupils, the Hungarian ladies were perfectly dena- 
tionalized; despising on the one hand the uncourtly language of 
their ancestors, and incapable on the other of comprehending the 
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Latin, which was so largely in use among the _better-instructed 
masculine circles; and thus they succeeded with little difficulty in 
introducing into the privacy of domestic life the dialect with 
which they were themselves familiar; and it is not hyperbole to 
say, that with this peculiar class, the Germanization during the 
reign of Maria Theresa was like the serpents in the statue of the 
Laocoon, which gradually surrounding both parent and children, 
was threatening them all alike with a moral destruction, to which 
they were blinded by their own unreflecting vanity. 


“All Europe knows,” says Paget, “how Maria Theresa, when 
surrounded by enemies, and driven from every other part of her do- 
minions, took refuge in Hungary, and throwing herself and child on 
the mercy of a generous people, was received, as every sabre leapt 
from its scabbard, with the glorious cry, ‘ Vitam et sanguinem pro rege 
nostro* Maria!’ All know how faithfully this promise was fulfilled, 
but few are aware with how much danger to the very existence of 
Hungary the debt of gratitude was repaid. 

“The fixed idea of this great queen’s reign was the union of all her 
heterogeneous possessions under the same institutions and the same 
form of government. In Hungary she directed her efforts to the 
introduction of the German language, habits, and manners among the 
people. The Hungarians were told they were a savage race, who 
must become Germans to become civilized. This project, however, was 
so well mixed up with others, for the establishment of useful institutions, 
—the improvement of the state of the peasantry, the education of all 
classes of her subjects, the better ordering of religious societies, the 
dismissal of the Jesuits from the kingdom, the removal of such bar- 
barisms from the statute-book, as the right of sanctuary, the use of the 
rack, and the frequency of capital punishments, that the more enlight- 
ened of the Hungarians became ashamed of their nationality, forgot 
their native language, threw off the noble costume of their forefathers, 
and became as German as their Magyar tongues and eastern blood 
would allow them. With so much skall were these changes effected, 


that Maria Theresa was adored by the people, whose constitutional 
rights she was undermining.” 


Well, indeed, may Miss Pardoe exclaim, when describing the 
effect of her policy, 


“Alas! so potent was the spell, that the first pearl flung into the 
enchanted goblet by the bold barons of Hungary was—patriotism. To 
this new world of —- and luxury, and indulgence, they sacrificed 


alike their national pride, their chivalric memories, and their slighted 
country.” 


But this very fact startled into exertion many who had hitherto 
remained inert and passive under the general decay of the strong 


* Whatever their progress in Latinization, it had not yet extended to very 
accurate knowledge of the concords. 
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bulwark of their civilization; and it is a singular circumstance, 
that the spirit of renovated patriotism should have first awoke 
among the body-guard of the empress-queen, wherein were 
enrolled a few of those fine intellects, which, although they may 
remain clouded for a time, can never be extinguished save b 
death. Aroused as by a trumpet-blast to the ruin with whic 
their own supineness was about to overwhelm them as a nation, 
Bessenyei, Baroczi, Baresay, Harsdnyi, Czirjék, and Baron Nalaczi, 
all suddenly sprang from their lethargy, and immortalized them- 
selves by the energy which they simultaneously put forth in the 
great cause. The middle classes, ever the most earnest and pa- 
triotic portion of a population, responded eagerly to the effort; 
the elegies of Anyos found their way to many hearts; the nation 
had awakened from its trance; and although all felt and knew that 
it would require both time and resolution to effect the entire 
banishment of the Latin, which had become familiar in every 
enlightened family, they were no longer disposed to despair on a 
subject so vitally important to the best interests of the country. 

During the last ten years of the reign of Maria Theresa, the 
national character of the Hungarians made great and happy pro- 
gress, and in nothing was it more apparent than in their literature: 
so powerful, indeed, was the impetus which it had received, that, 
to the names of the authors we have already enumerated, were 
soon added those of Francis Faludi, Count A. Teleki, Baron Ste- 
phen Daniel, Abraham Batsai, and Baron Lawrence Ortzy. 

The first distinct proposal for the foundation of an Hungarian 
academy was made in the succeeding reign by Nicholas Révai; 
but although it were idle to withhold from Joseph II. the merit of 
good intention, and the introduction into the country of many wise 
and beneficial changes, it is equally impossible to deny that he started 
on false premises, and greatly overrated his own individual strength. 
That a people like the Hungarians, who had won their constitution 
at the sword’s point, should submit to be governed by the abso- 
lutism of any monarch, even although that monarch chanced to be 
the son of Maria Theresa, who had commenced his career of rule 
by a refusal to submit to a coronation, because he did not see fit 
to acknowledge the supremacy of laws to which his crown would 
have pledged him, was scarcely to be expected; and yet so wise 
and so worthy were many of his measures, that for a time the Ma- 
gyars were fain to submit to the evil, in order to benefit by the 
good. But the desire of Joseph was to accomplish every thing 
at once; and thus he failed most signally im many of his un- 
dertakings. Still the Hungarians had such perfect faith in the 
virtue of his intentions, and moreover saw so much that was 


beneficial brought to bear, that they believed that they had 
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only to suggest still further national emendations for them to be 
immediately adopted. The proposal of Révai, however, painfully 
undeceived them, for the narrow-hearted policy of their crown- 
less king did not include in his list of reforms a fosterage of the 
national idiom; and thus he not only discountenanced the patriotic 
proposition, but ultimately issued a peremptory edict, substituting 
the German idiom for the Latin in all administrative affairs, and 
passing an act in the early part of 1784, authorizing the trans- 
actions of national business in the same language. The short- 
sighted sovereign by this proceeding became at once obnoxious to 
the Magyars; they felt that when he struck at their nationality all 
his other benefits were as nothing. He had inadvertently 
rung a tocsin which aroused all their patriotism, and they at once 
buckled on their moral armour. Every county came forward 
with its resolute but respectful remonstrances; and, although for a 
time the monarch strove in the true spirit of absolutism to put 
down the opposition by every means in his power, he failed in his, 
object. The nationality of the Magyars was awakened, their chival 
was aroused, and the decrees which had been intended by J sah 
to suppress and annihilate the native idiom served only as an 
incentive to its preservation and progress. ‘They remembered that 
they had brought that idiom with them to the country which they 
entered as conquerors, that they had preserved it for centuries 
despite all the efforts made for its extinction, and that in sanction- 
ing as its substitute the dialect of the foreign king, whose throne 
they had themselves upheld when it was beset by enemies, and 
whose high-hearted mother they had adopted with an enthusiasm 
which was never quenched, they must necessarily degenerate into 
a mere Austrian province, instead of maintaining their proper posi- 
tion as an independent kingdom. All idea of a national academy 
was nevertheless abandoned for the moment; but it must have been 
a great triumph to the Hungarian people that the king avowed his 
error, even when it was too late for him to repair it, and that his 
last act was to annul all that he had been struggling throughout his 
life to accomplish, save the tolerant decree in favour of the pro- 
testants. 

The influence of French literature upon the minds of the Ma- 
gyar writers was strikingly apparent in the works of some of their 
most popular poets during the 18th century; while they also con- 
tributed with considerable distinction to the Teutonic, through the 
labours of Gaal, Schedius, and Jankevich; nor must we omit to 
mention Ladislaus Parker, the patriarch of Venice, a man of dis- 
tinguished genius, whose productions have elicited the applause 
and admiration of all Germany. 

In 1781 Matthew Rath, a man of excellent principles and in- 
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formation, succeeded in establishmg a Hungarian newspaper; 
which was speedily followed by several others in the same language. 

After the death of Joseph II. the whole aspect of moral and 
intellectual Hungary underwent a great and important change. 
The too brief reign of the wise Leopold inspired the coun- 
try with renewed energy, and gave birth to the most remark- 
able and beneficial Diet that the nation had ever known. It is 
not within the scope of our present purpose to expatiate on its 
noble political purposes; it will suffice us to remark that the 
encouragement of the legitimate literature of the country was 
one of its greatest efforts, and that the progress of national 
civilization was one of its dearest aims. It was enacted that the 
native idiom should be taught in all the schools; that it should 
be the medium of business in the courts of justice and admini- 
stration; and that all acts and protocols should be drawn up in 
the Hungarian only. The convulsed state of Europe afforded a 
reasonable, even if not a sufficient excuse, durmg the com- 
mencement of the reign of Francis for his neglect in the reform 
of Magyar abuses; men were more important than measures; 
but nevertheless the innate spirit of the nation did not suffer its 
interests to stagnate; public scholastic lectures were delivered 
in the hitherto-neglected language; a Magyar theatre was esta- 
blished at Pesth, and several journals were published. 

After multiplied impediments and delays, all of which were 
ultimately overcome by the energy and perseverance of a score 
of enlightened and patriotic men, powerfully assisted by the 
lower table of the Diet, a National Literary Society was embodied 
in 1804, of which the hereditary Prince Francis was elected 
president; funds for its support bemg supplied by the munificence 
of Count Etienne Marczibanyi, who tended to the committee 
the sum of 50,000 silver florins, subject only to conditions 
purely patriotic; and, as early as 1815, prizes were awarded 
both for original and translated works by this institution, accord- 
ing to the suggestion and ultimate bequest of its magnificent 
patron. 

The next effort of the resuscitated moral power of Hungary 
was to form an association for the revival of the Magyar language, 
to which the author of the project gave the name of “ Scientific 
Society.” The resolutions of the legislative assemblies were taken 
as the basis of the arrangements: the extent of the outlay was 
decided, and an application was made to the governor of the 
principality for the necessary legal documents. A favourable 
reply was received; and in a formal meeting of the chambers, all 
the rules of the contemplated society having been specified, were 
met by general approval; while efficient assistance, both pecuniary 
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and influential, was proffered on all sides; and many ladies of high 
rank, interested in so patriotic a project, at once extended to it 
both their patronage and assistance. 

The enthusiasm of the Magyars, however, met with little 
sympathy beyond their own frontiers. The countenance of the 

ustrian cabinet was wanting to complete the success of the 
undertaking; nor was it until the Diet had made it a subject of 
warm and persevering discussion, and demanded that the com- 
munications of one table to the other in their own assembl 
should be framed in the national language, that a sufficient spint 
was aroused throughout the country to render further supineness 
inexpedient on the part of the sovereign. 

Count Stephen Széchenyi, the originator of many reforms 
among his countrymen, has also the honour of having been the 
first who responded to the call made in the Lower Chamber for 
funds to carry their purpose into effect; and he answered it nobly 
by the offer of one year’s revenue of his estates, amounting to 
about £6000; an example which was immediately followed by 
Count George Kirolyi with £4000, by M. Vay, the Counts 
Téléky, Andrassy, and others, with such munificence that upwards 
of £30,000 were soon subscribed, towards which the Prince-Pala- 
tine liberally contributed. 

The committee of the institution were first convened during 
the Diet of 1830, at Poson; its establishment having been pre 
viously sanctioned by that of 1825-7, and all the requisite pre 

arations completed through the energetic efforts of the Arch-Duke. 

his committee elected as its president the Chancellor, Count 
Joseph Téléki, the head of the protestant party in Hungary, a 
man as estimable in private life as he is able and earnest in public 
affairs; beloved as a landholder, and honoured as a citizen; whose 
eligibility for the distinguished position to which he has been 
called by his literary countrymen is moreover attested by the 
reputation of one of his ancestors,* alike for learning and for 
liberality, whose munificent bequest to the town of Maros Vasir- 
hely in Transylvannia is thus mentioned by Mr. Paget: 


“The great pride of the town is the fine library of the Teleki’s, 
founded by the Chancellor Teleki, and left to his family on the condi- 
tion of its being always open to the public. It contains about 80,000 
volumes, which are placed in a very handsome building, and kept in ex- 
cellent order. A reading-room is attached, which is always open, where 
books are supplied to any one who demands them. There are funds for 
its support, and the family still continue to add to it as far as they are 
able. It is most rich in choice editions of the Latin and Greek classics. 


* A former Chancellor. 
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These works were the favourite studies of the chancellor himself, who was 
aman of very extensive learning. What renders this the more remark- 
able is, the fact of his having entirely acquired it after the age of twenty, 
and that too, during the little leisure afforded him from public business. 
Among the bibliographical curiosities pointed out to us was an illuminated 
Latin Bible, which was said to be written on a vegetable leaf. The 
substance yrs was certainly not papyrus; I should have taken it 
for very fine vellum. There was also a manuscript copy of a work by 
Servetus, which we were told was unpublished, though, on turning over 
the fly-leaf, we found a quotation from an edition of the same work printed 
in London. There was a beautiful manuscript of Tacitus, from the 


library of Matthias Corvinus, and splendidly bound, as indeed the whole 
of that library was.” 


After this long parenthesis we return to the academy, which 
elected as its vice-president Count Stephen Széchenyi, whose name 
is too familiar to every one conversant with his nation to need 
further mention here; while M. Gabriel de Débrentei, well known 
by his valuable contributions to the national literature, and de- 
servedly esteemed for his moral worth and sincere patriotism, was 
unanimously chosen as secretary. The two first-named gentle- 
men have been re-elected from year to year, and still continue to 
act; but the latter, after having persevered in his onerous task 
until the interior economy of the institution was sufficiently per- 
fected to render the office a mere matter of technical routine, felt 
himself compelled to resign it, from its interference, not only with 
his literary pursuits, but also with the duties of the high and 
honourable post which he holds under the government. 

Learned societies, if we except that founded in 1497 by 
Conrad Celtes, called indifferently the ‘‘ Danubian Society,” and 
the “ Celtic Institute,” had never hitherto succeeded in Hungary, 
however great had been the struggles of their most learned men 
to = their interests; but that which held its first meetin 
in February, 1831, in the city of Pesth, has already accomplish 
much towards the advancement of the national literature. 

There still remains, however, one great and important phase of 
the question of Magyar literary progression, upon which we have 
not yet touched, because we were unwilling to interrupt the 
current of its purely national vicissitudes; but which must never- 
theless not be passed over without comment. We allude to the 
discouraging iellinties of the Slavonic colonies in Hungary. 

The mixed population of the Magyar nation, collected together 
by national convulsion and external policy, would of itself have 
been a serious impediment to the advance of purely Hungariza 
literature, even had each distinct community been left to operate 


alone on the legitimate language; but such was far from being the 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVII. Q 
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case, Austria on the one hand seeking to naturalize her own Ger- 
man dialect, and Russia on the other sparing neither gold nor pains 
to ingraft the Slavonic tongue and the Slavonic spirit on the Hun- 
garian stock; while in Upper Hungary, in the private circles of the 
noble Slavonic Hungarians, their priests and preachers introduced 
the dialect of the country in which they had studied. And in these 
different colonies (for so they may in truth be called) were reared 
priests, physicians, lawyers, and other young men of education, 
who devoted themselves with avidity to German literature, mis- 
taking affinity for originality. The minor tribes of Swabians, 
Illyrians, Bohemians, Wallachians, Croatians, Greeks, Frenchmen, 
and Italians, were easily set aside by the haughty lords of the soil, 
who were resolved to keep by the strong hand what they had won 
by the sword; for none of these settlers were supported by external 
influence, nor were they sufficiently numerous to render them in- 
fluential either upon the moral or itnellectual state of the Magyars. 
But it was far otherwise with the Germans and the Slavonians; Ger- 
man princes had aided Hungary in her wars; and after the battle 
of Mohécs, she received an Austrian emperor as her kang, who 


naturally sought to make her more thoroughly dependent by graft- 

ing her upon his more legitimate possessions; an experiment 

which failed, as we have already stated, through its awakening the 

spirit of a brave and free people, who, long accustomed to the 
a 


sway of their own monarch, and the exercise of their own privi- 
leges, were ready to peril every thing in order to retain the little 
liberty which an adverse and resistless fate had left to them. 

In the case of the Slavonians, their position was different under 
every phase. The Germans had come into their country as traders 
and as allies; somewhat disposed to encroach, perhaps, in each 
capacity, but nevertheless honest, straightforward, and truthful; 
while they had themselves wrested Hungary from the Slavonic 
tribes, and driven them to the frontiers of Austria, Poland, and 
Moravia, where they were permitted to settle as a conquered 
colony, for whom the Magyars entertained so sovereing a contempt 
that they never could be induced to pollute their lips with their 
language; a disdain which the vanquished people returned tenfold; 
coupled with the hatred which a worsted nation will ever feel 
towards its conquerors, so long as it continues unavenged. And 
thus they, in their turn, would acquire no more of the Magyar 
dialect than was absolutely essential to their comfort, and almost 
to their existence. The same virulent feeling has endured to the 
present day; and the Slavonic-Hungarian approximation pro- 

esses the more slowly that the political interests, the religious 
belief and the moral position of the two people are diametrically 
opposed. Unlike the Hungarians, who are a distinct and con- 
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densed nation, the Slavonians are linked on all sides to their 
countless tribes in other lands; and, although they are greatl 
inferior in intellect to the Magyar population, their literature is 
supported by the decided and undisguised patronage of Russia, 
which is extended to every writer who repays her favour by 
advocating her institutions and policy. 

Here again, then, we perceive a formidable barrier to the 
mental progression of the Hungarians; who were not only left 
to fight their battle totally unassisted, but were, moreover, 
trammelled and thwarted by their involved and vacillating 
political position, and the under-current of an adverse and pow- 
erful interest, which had existed from year to year, and settled 
itself, like an incubus, upon the genius of the country. 

Surely, after all these circumstances have been fairly con- 
sidered, the wonder will not be that Hungary should now appear 
so backward in science and belles-lettres; but rather that she 
should have possessed sufficient moral energy to preserve her 
national idiom unforgotten among so many difficulties and dis- 
couragements; and that, after a fierce and resolute struggle 
to restore its use in the legislative assemblies, and on all other 
occasions of public ceremony, bright spirits should have once 
more started into life, giving evidence of the vigour and beauty 
of the language for which they so boldly and successfully con- 
tended. We have carefully avoided indulging in details, which, 
while they would have enabled us to explain more fully the 
former state of Hungary, would have done nothing towards an 
exposition of the vicissitudes of her literary imterests, and the 
preservation and encouragement of her idiom; nor shall we, on 
this occasion, further follow up the subject than to animadvert 
on the neglect which has been visited upon Magyar literature by 
England; and which has arisen from no want of merit in those 
who are its representatives; but may more fairly be attributed to 
the difficulties of a language, which, copious and harmonious as 
it is, will nevertheless ever continue to be unattainable by the 
mass, who can consequently only hope to become familiar with 
its beauties through the medium of translation. 


Q 2 
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Art. VIIL—L’Espana Artistica y Monumental. Bossange & 
Lowell, London, 1842. 


THE magnificent work before us, which contains some most 
exquisite Spanish views, is, we say it with pleasure, from the 
designs of Spanish artists who have taken it up with the 
laudable intention of indicating the state of Spain as to her 
architecture, habits, customs, manners, warfare in qll periods 
of her empire. The artists at least evince that however low 
the strain of the land may be at present compared with the 
days of Cortez and Pizarro, still the wild witchery of her 
scenery is not lost, but appreciated by them as it deserves, 
and transmitted for the admiration of other nations both as to 
the scenery itself and its wonderfully effective delineation in 
their hands. Although the letter-press by no means equals 
in description the beautiful sketches before us, which exceed 
really the best that Roberts has yet given, and which have raised 
lithography even beyond what one of the most distinguished in 
that art considered practicable, we shall yet review it, reeommend- 
ing our readers to compensate themselves for the dulness of the 
letter-press by consulting the drawings themselves. The work is 
in Spanish and French, and the whole conduct, both of the letter- 

ress and drawings, of Spanish execution. It is dedicated, and 
justly, to that munificent patron of arts, Don Gaspar Remisa. It 
opens with an introductory essay on the first inhabitants of Spain, 
on which subject the writers have added nothing to existing 
information. We doubt, for example, excessively, in the absence 
of all inscriptions, the fact that the walls at Tarragona exhibit 
traces of the Phenician, the Carthaginian, the Roman, and the 
Arab. Rude stages of building by no means always evidence anti- 
quity. Many works in Spain have been thrown up so rapidly that 
inferences of this character lead to dangerous conclusions. On 
the fall of the Roman empire the Christian religion penetrated 
Spain ; it brought with it, when the Gothic king Recaredo renounced 
Anianism, an architecture suited to religious purposes, but not the 
Saxon, which began to prevail in Europe during that period. From 
the three hundred years that followed from this reign, that is, from 
the conquest by the Goths to the commencement of the eighth cen- 
tury, war for a long period prevented any development of art, but 
the same cause also enriched, for the Arab brought with him the 
full charm of his own gorgeous edifices, and combined them with 
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the existing state of art; the results of which are a most elaborate 
stvle of architecture and decoration perfectly unmatched in any 
country, however open to critical objections. This Moorish union 
with the Gothic was accomplished in its early stages in a remark- 
ably singular manner, for the artists of Andalusia made no scruple 
of passing into Castile, and there aided in the construction of 
churches while their brethren were fighting against the faith 
of the worshippers. It was only in the eleventh century 
that the Christians began to gain strength against their oppressors, 
and it was not until the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella that their 
resources in art and arms assumed a fixed position. This veriod 
our authors class by the term ‘‘ edad media.” We perfectly agree 
in the notion of the artists of mainly devoting themselves to this 
period, but surely a work of the splendid character of that before 
us might be anticipated to go a little deeper into time, but this 
question they have despatched in four lines. ‘‘ To busy ourselves 
with Iberian, Celtic, or Phcenician monuments, to plunge into the 
void of conjectures, were to expose ourselves to innumerable errors, 
and finally simply to write for half-a-dozen devoted amateurs to 
archeological pursuits.” Without being thus dévoué, some notice 
of these matters, as well as of Roman remains, and the indication 
of a Greek or Egyptian connexion with Spain, might have 
aided somewhat scientific insight into the past, and was in the 
fair compass of the work before us. The illustrators confine their 
powers in the work before us from this fixed plan to three classes 
of monuments—those constructed under the dominion of the 
Goths, others of the zra of the restoration, and lastly those erected 
during the restored sovereignty. The following are the several 
great periods of which the authors avail themselves. 1st, The 
edifices constructed up to the eleventh century, rude relics of 
Roman art blended with the northern barbarian’s rough execution, 
which of course possess neither style nor originality. 2nd. The 
Byzantine, or primitive Gothic. 3rd. The Gothic. 4th. Mixed 
style, Moorish and Gothic. 

Having indicated these heads of arrangement, we proceed 
to one of the noblest structures reviewed in this magnificent 
work—the Cathedral of Toledo. The foundation of this glorious 
structure is about the year 525. Recaredo, the 6th Gothic king, 
was its founder; when renouncing Arianism he entered into catholic 
communion. An inscription which was dug up im laying the 
foundation of the convent ‘San Juan de la Penitencia” con- 
firmed this tradition. The ancient structure on which the present 
is erected was destroyed in great part by the Arabs, and its 
ruins were formed into a mosque; but the present noble edifice, 
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which was 232 years in building, was begun by Ferdinand, the 
conqueror of Seville, in 1258, and completed by Isabella in 
1492. Its grand chapel is ease the most gorgeous structure 
in the world. The magnificent tomb of Cardinal Mendoza is 
well known, with its laboured and richly-wrought devices, more 
resembling chasing than carving, so minute is the execution. The 
plate of the transparent altar in this cathedral is one of the most 
exquisite in the book, though the period of its erection is not 
remarkable for very chaste design. In figuring the Castilian 
monuments which contain various groups, the writers have con- 
sidered it requisite to allude to the uniformity of the manteau 
costume in that country. 


“ La capa dice un Castellano abriga in invierno, y preserva en 
verano del ardor del sol; asi, se envuelve en ella en Diciembre, y se 
ahoga en sus plieques en Julio. La capa lo encubre todo; y por eso 
cuida poco del resto de sus ropos. Con la capa no hay que temer 
nada, ni inclemencias del cielo ni durezas de la tierra; y en efecto la 
capa le sirve de abrigo y lecho. Presentarse sin capa es desautirizar 
la persona, y en consecuencia ne se va al ayuntamiento, ni se acom- 
pana procession, ni se casa hija, ni se visita a superior sino con la 
capa puesta.” 

The view of the cathedral of San Isidro at Madrid is as suc- 
cessful in the lithograph as that of Toledo, but rather out of 
perspective. Villareal, though a pupil of Velazquez, was a poor 
architect, and this chapel is not of a high character, though its 
ensemble is very imposing. The féte of San Isidro is also 
given with the happy groups attending it; but though the 
general effect of the grouping of modern Spanish artists is not 
disagreeable, their groups, though elegant, seem to have no 
centre, and the eye runs over them without remarking any very 
particular traces of individual character, or carrying away any 
other idea than of a number of people who drop into a variety 
of elegant groups, but without attracting attention to any 
one. 

The court of the palace of the Dukes del Infantado in Guada- 
lajara is admirably given, and might well attract the admiration 
of Francis I. This was the birth-place of the famous Cardinal 
Mendoza, and here he died. The Moorish Gothic which is 
apparent throughout is inexpressibly light and beautiful. The 
armorial bearings of this celebrated saloon contain three of 
the noblest families of Spain, and it receives the appellation 
*¢ lamaba de los linages.” 

We must here give the worthy editors of this work a hint, that 
in the treatment of one subject before them, the Viaticum at 
Seville, they have inserted two or three pages embracing a homily 
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of no small length on the subject of the merits of the Roman 
Catholic religion. It damages the high character of the work and 
must hurt its general sale, to find these little sermons on contro- 
verted points peeping out of many and many a page, lugged in by 
the ears and not in the fair path of a treatise on architecture, or 
painting, or design. To imagine Protestantism inimical to the 
progress of art, or to put down all those splendid buildings necessa- 
rily to the influence of the Roman Catholic religion, is equally absurd. 
Protestantism is as favourable to art in its place as Roman Catho- 
licism. St. Paul’s cathedral is the second cathedral in the world, 
and is a Protestant building, and a building which may naturally 
be regarded by Protestants, however inferior to St. Peter's, as 
not constructed by the a process of the soul-damning 
indulgences of Tetzel, or, in plain English, built up by direct per- 
mission to Roman Catholics on the part of Christ’s vicar to sin 
as long as they pleased, and as akin they pleased, provided 


that they contributed to build Pope Leo’s fine cathedral. This is 
an association of ideas that is rather subtractive even from our 
admiration of that beautiful structure ; and unquestionably pro- 
testant rejection of the image of the Deity over her altars 1s a 
chastening of art by confining it to representable subjects. Who 
feels other than shocked at the sublime picture even bY Michael 


Angelo of the Deity in the process of creating? To exhibit God as 
an aged man, to show the Untouched by time as exhibiting its 
ravages, to attempt to figure the Invisible Excellence is as blas- 
phemous in intention as it is absurd to attempt in realization. We 
doubt much the effect of any of these representations of the Deity, 
and so far from touching us with awe, they invariably create dis- 
gust. The exquisite Ecce Homo, the Madre Dolorosa, convey 
only images of pained mortality; the Virgin, even in Raphael, in 
the Madonna della Seggiola, gives us no devout idea, the picture 
is simply a Roman lady and her child. Painting requires greater 
truth and expression than any thing yet essayed in the art, to form 

a valuable combination in protestant places of worship. St. Johns 
grown to manhood, while the Jesus 1s yet an infant; the combina- 
tions of Dutch burgomasters with Roman subjects, the monstrous 
violation of all keeping of time, place, and costume—these things, 
which are perpetrated by all the greatest masters, would ill suit the 
rigid character of protestant truth and civilized taste. 

_ Up to this point we have simply considered Spain in her Chris- 
tian and Moorish buildings, but in Toledo we have buildings that 
are neither—synagogues. The conquest of Toledo by the Arabs 
is said to have been owing to Jewish treachery. At the end of 
the ninth, or before the tenth century, the Jews of Toledo were 
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numerous and rich, and they were then enabled to construct that 
building which now goes by the name of Santa Maria la Blanca. 
They inhabited distinct quarters from the rest of the population, 
and formed a rich city encased in the city itself. When the town 
was retaken by the Christiana, they became alternately proscribed 
or tolerated. Alfonso el Sabio found their knowledge of great use 
to him in the construction of chronological tables. One of their 
body was treasurer to Pedro el Cruel—Samuel Levi. With royal 
patronage, and under the direction of the Rabbin Meir-Aben- 
Aldebi, he constructed the synagogue. The catholic kings ex- 
pelling the Jews from Spain in 1494, the synagogue fell to the 
order of Calatrava. Its popular name is Transito, from an image 
of the Virgin which is represented in the act of passing from earth 
to heaven. Few monuments of antiquity at Toledo are more sur- 
passingly beautiful in rich tracery and elaborate ornaments than 
the Sinagoga Mayor de Toledo; but the massive character of the 
Primera Sinagoga is amazingly imposing from its primitive and 
simple style. ‘Toledo is a great favourite with our artists, and 
they have also given us, though it is not of very high merit, the 
‘* Puerta Nueva del Claustro.” The next to this is a robber scene 
in Andalusia, which country is rather famous for these trouble- 
some people. We cannot compliment the artist on the power of 
his pencil; the group is, like all the other plates with figures, 
without any particular character in the design. We should never 
have been enabled to guess the story unless robberies, from their 
frequency in Spain, become such every-day matters as to excite 
neither surprise, apprehension, nor alarm. Our author considers 
Gibraltar as the cause of the want of energy and exertion in An- 
dalusia. His style of treating this question 1s highly amusing. 


“ Gibraltar, in the power of the English, is not only a shame to the 
Spanish monarchy, and a proof by no means equivocal of the difference 
that there is between us who call ourselves the civilized, and these pre- 
tended barbarians, (Spain must have a vision vastly resembling the head 
of the celestial empire’s if she entertains that notion now), since we have 
warred on them for seven centuries and yet cannot recover the lost inde- 
pendence of Guadalete ; it is a vehicle of immorality, an obstacle to the 
development of Andalusian industry. Gibraltar, the depdt of tobacco, 
cotton, stuffs, porcelain, &c., is a market incessantly open to fraud. It 
is an asylum for all sorts of criminals. On our side a commercial legis- 
lature, ill conceived and worse observed, only opposes a feeble barrier to 
smuggling, and, if popular reports speak the truth, the morality of the 
agents charged with its suppression is not a little questionable. The 
natural laziness and taste for tobacco on the part of the men, and 
dress on that of the women, and the general inclination to buy — 
thing at the smallest price, are more than sufficient to explain that mad- 
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ness that converts the Andalusian mountaineers into hordes of smug- 
glers.” 


A very different lesson might be drawn by the Andalusian 
from the proximity of Gibraltar, but Spain cannot yet understand 
it. The fearful analogy between the bandits of the Andalusian 
mountains and those of Italy, the mingled union of murder, mas- 
sacre, and masses, that prevail in both countries, the ex voto 
offerings to Mary by these Gibraltar martyrs of Andalusia, pil- 
laging and praying by turns, prove that wretched priesthood to be 
at the root of all evil, and even yet to be dominant in the wild 
passes where neither the influence of Gibraltar, nor of any thing 
else civilized or humanized, has yet reached. ‘Their creed is their 
curse, for in its fatal laxity al absolution clauses, they shield 
themselves from the task of accountable and responsible agents. 

We pass to, the ‘“ Claustro del Convento de San Juan de los 
Reyes,” a noble structure, and nobly given, though not equal to 
many of the designs in conveying a fair representation of the ex- 

uisite interior. This convent was founded by Ferdinand and 

sabella in 1477, to commemorate a series of triumphs obtained 
over the King of Portugal. It is in the best period of the Gothic 
in Spain. It has suffered severe injury during the late wars. The 
cloister side, given in our plates, is one of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of the florid style which can now be seen in Spain. It has 
warmed our Spanish brethren to such a height of enthusiasm as to 
induce them to give us the following bizarre but brilliant éloge on 
the Gothic. 


“ Tt appears to us that the Gothic is more in harmony with Chris- 
tian belief, that its constructions conduce more to piety than the Classic 
style. The sweetly melancholy mysteries of the Gospel symbolize better 
with the complication and run of its curves and of its capricious orna- 
ments, than with the classic lines, whose symmetrical disposition sup- 
poses far more conviction and reasoning than sensation and sentiment. 
The pillar, the bold curves of the arch which part from its upper ex- 
tremity, the light which penetrates into the cloister through the 
carvings of the lateral openings of the arches, and that which the different 
quarters of the arch throw on the embrowned pavement, the long suite 
of grave immovable statues which seem placed there to pass eternally in 
review of endless generations succeeding each other with frightful rapidity, 
the ensemble finally of the mass of the edifice, its lone internal quietude, 
all these details conduce to the beauty of the general effect without the 
law of this effect developing itself, or even being suspected until after 
deep meditation. All this, in our opinion, maintains a visible analogy 
with the Christian religion, in which the mysteries of its doctrines and 
the simplicity of its precepts, the obscurity of causes, and evidence of 
facts, devedealy unite.” 
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Though we are far from thinking that Gothic buildings thus 


discourse, we do think there is some truth in much of this. 

The Gothic churches of Spain are always the most admired, 
says our author. 

“ When will architecture come back to Spain as she stood at the 
epocha in which the ‘Claustro del San Juan de los Reyes’ was built ?” 
he demands, and he answers the question well and nobly. ‘“ When the 
nation shall march as then from victory after victory to greatness, when 
the Castilian shall recover that noble pride which seven centuries of in- 


cessant war-strife had inspired, when her artists shall unite feeling and 
faith.” 


We shall now proceed to the “Capella del Contestabile” at 
Burgos. A noble work, and to the artist the highest praise should 
be awarded for the extent of his labour must have been ing. 
In a very brief space we have every possible combination of the 
highest points of the florid style of the art. This chapel looks 
more like an exquisite dream of ideal beauty than a living 
reality. The complications of figures, foliage, screens, &c., and of 
the sculptor’s highest excellences combined with architectural skill 
in their arrangement, are most astonishing. The massive central 
pillars, which if permitted to rest upon the eye would have over- 
— it by their bulk, are broken off into small columns having 
or capitals groups of little angels which sustain a canopy on which 
are the images of different saints ; these images are varied in attitudes 
and physiognomy, the profuse and lavish details of art perfectly 
confuse and bewilder the conception, and give us a notion only 
of a series of enchanting images, like fairy land, without a distinct 
impression. But on examining the details, the marvel at the 
wonders effected by the sculptor’s chisel, becomes rather increased 
than diminished. The two couchant statues in front of the altar 
are those of the constable Don Pedro Hernandez de Velasco and 
of his wife Dota Mencia Lopez de >. 2ndoza y Figueroa. These 
tombs, which are of white marble, appear as though covered 
with lace, such is the delicate character in which the details of 
the cushions, the armour of the constable and his lady’s dress 
are given. The high altar in this chapel is one of the most 
curious and excellent works of the period, but the designer is 
not known. He has passed like many a noble Gothic artist, 
content with the notion probably, that what he had done was 
for the good of his soul, to which consideration only many a 
matchless edifice owes its rich and elaborate detail. Was that 
age quite wrong when men did these things? 

Eight of these magnificent numbers are already issued, and 
we freely own that they more than equal the best designs of 
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our English artists. The work will of course be of immense 
extent, since Granada would alone occupy far more room than 
has been as yet consumed, and numerous other portions of equal 
interest to the present must appear. We must again regret 
that the letter-press is not more competently executed, it is 
evidently composed by persons of very uliiua powers, and 
written for one medium, the most bigoted Roman Catholic 
opinions. Artists should consider themselves like freemasons, of 
no — but bound to discharge the high duties of their 
calling without regard to national bigotry or sectarianism. They 
are of all countries and should exhibit a cosmopolitan spirit. 
It is natural for a Spaniard gazing on the glorious crea- 
tions of the past and pressed down by an humiliating present, 
to thmk that monastic periods were good, from the highly varied 
excellences of their style. But the same reasoning would revolt 
him if it was applied to Egypt, and yet it might, with as fair a 
deduction to her merit, as he makes in favour of monkery. Mo- 
tives of exertion of a higher character and tendency than ordi- 
nary are not borrowed from the monks, but from the system of 
which they were then the only expounders. There must be to 
the full as much impulse now for artistic glory as then—nay more, 
for the mind runs round a larger circle of objects. Why then, 
it may be demanded, are modern artists inferior to the ancient? 
Why have we, for example, in England no living artist that can 
give us the splendid frescos with which Cornelius and various 
German artists are enriching Germany? 

We think the secret of want of talent in arts attributable to 
want of patronage. As to fresco painting the climate may 
possibly prove an insuperable objection. We trust, however, 
that it will not be so, and that if we have no English fresco 
painter, that Cornelius will be allowed to show us the way. 
England should not be above his teaching, for she has no master 
that is fit to be named as an historical painter since the grave 
has closed upon Hilton. Our artists are pretty, but nothing 
beyond it, save in a few instances, and English art does not 
improve, as the last Royal Academy exhibition fearfully evi- 
denced. Spain is quite our equal in architectural drawing, 
as these beautiful plates prove, and we trust that she will see that 
her true interest is to be found in a firm alliance with Great 
Britain. Espartero, if he can stand against the force of in- 
trigue, will redeem the ruined honour of the country, and in- 
demnify the Spanish bondholder; but who feels any confidence 
in the bigotted Carlos, or the beautiful but lustful Christina. 
France has been long labouring to effect an exclusive commercial 
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treaty with Spain. While Espartero is in power she cannot do 
this; he is de facto regent, and not very likely to concede much 
to a country that has made it her policy to get up commotions 
in Spain, in order to keep them down at home. He values 
France at its services to him, which may well excuse him for the 
slight appreciation in which he holds her. He knows that the Py- 
renees are worn down with the perpetual incursions of the 
French, and that even that mighty natural boundary suffices 
not to rein in his incursive neighbours. He further knows the 
full amount of the exports from Xeres to England, and that it 
mates the world’s consumption of Spanish vineyards. He also 
well knows that the more north he moves, the greater sympathy 
he experiences for either Christina or Carlos, and that his only 
hope is in the great naval power that can in an instant aid him, 
either at Gibraltar, Cadiz, Bilboa, or any other points of his 
regency. Well does he know this, and is neither sufficiently 
mad nor foolish to neglect a power that as to Spain is nearly 
ubiquitous. ‘The throne too of his neighbour he is fully aware 
cannot be reckoned on as subsisting for an hour, and the suc- 
cession of any Bourbon branch is more than questionable. Were 
he to seek for northern alliances they could not aid him. How 
is Russia to get to Spain, save through France, which country 
would give her as firm a denial for a passage through her territory, 
as ever Cesar did the Helvetii through Provence ? The Russians 
cannot fly nor swim down from the Baltic, so that all suecour from 
them, with England on the seas and France on the mainland, were 
a vain expectation. The regent therefore looks to an ally not only 
the strongest in the world, but the best enabled to serve him. 
Spain has now the opportunity of using the power of England, 
which has preserved her in the map of Europe, to ennoble her 
= not simply in war but in peace. An alliance offensive and 

efensive between her and England, restrains France within her 
barrier, west; and though Victor Hugo and his countrymen are for 
pushing her conquests again to the Rhine, they will find enough 
to do in the spirit of awakened Germany to keep their hands em- 
ployed for many a year. We perceive it is the policy of the con- 
servative government to conciliate France, and to admit her again 
into the Oriental Question. We do not wish to wound her pride, 
but we are certainly disposed to subdue her insolence. Neither do 
we think she can long be kept in check, however her present 
ministry may feel inclined to conciliate England. The worst is 
provided against by maintaining Espartero where he is, and he will 
neither feel any disposition to quietly witness French armies cross- 
ing the Pyrenees, nor permit any exclusive treaty with that nation. 
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England will have an immense preponderance for her manufac- 
tures in Spain and we need not point out the game that France 
and Belgium, nay even Austria, are playing to exclude her produce. 
In the event too of the national honour of Spain being redeemed 
by the mortgage, or cession of Cuba, or ae means, money 
and English capital will be poured into that country. At pre- 
sent a company is eee which will do more for Spain, if it can 
realize its schemes by purchases of property and throwing land into 
cultivation in that country, than, with their present habits, the ao 
niards themselves can effect for centuries. The relations will thus 
be drawn closer, English industry will become infused into the 
Spaniard, and the country of Cervantes and Lope de Vega and 
Calderon become again as illustrious as in the period of the chival- 
ric, highbred, proud spirited Rodrigo di Bivar. Where at present is 
the literature of Spain? Who reads a Spanish book? who can get 
one? Nothing from her reaches us, and we have embraced the oppor- 
tunity of the present splendid work, to which we shall again 
revert when it is further advanced, to say something on other 
points and on her literary stagnation. Her late provinces on the 
other continent have partaken of the same dull spirit, and nothing 
has emanated from them worthy of notice. Vet over what a 
vast space does her language extend! It is assuredly the second 
language in point of extent in the world, counting English as the 
first, and what thoughts and images might not burst out from the 
and noble and manly tones of Castile. The exclusiveness of 

er ecclesiastic spirit, or we should rather say, the narrow views 
and bigotry of her church, must now become amended by its 
fusion with other interests, nay even the armed and Guerilla 
leading curés that have been coursing her lands must at least, 
however they denaturalized the ecclesiastic, have in some respects 
improved the knowledge of the man. War is a fierce teacher of 
other things as well as bloodshed, and is often the parent of civi- 
lization. Influences have pervaded Spain that must bring about 
her regeneration; she cannot go on in the ignorance and the super- 
stition that she has done, and the light that is breaking in on her, 
whether from France or England, must dissipate the polluting in- 
fluence of jesuitism and inquisitions. A soldier wall prove no 
bad ruler for her, the most unlikely to put up with the oft-repeated 
French aggressions. Their bayonets of bristling on the Pyrenees 
may be met by more than one Senn, and the tomb of Roland 


bear on it masses of his countrymen. The spirit that is struggling 
forth in ee) which is really oe scientific journals, wi 


soon move up the Tagus to Madrid, and English capitalists, settling 
in the calm of peace on her rich and fertile plains, will make the 
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land give out the benefit that God designed it to bestow, though 
not on the present soul-impoverished nation. Barbarous she is, as 
when the Goths had rule over her, and her present is worse than 
her ancient barbarism, for the wild savages that then trod her plains 
were a race that, like the Moorish, only wanted to see the beautiful 
to like it, to combine with it their own notions, to imitate and to 
originate. But what portion of this character at present pertains 
to her? Nota particle. From her inglorious sleep of centuries, 
civilization and glorious ancient reminiscences alone can wake her; 
and the battle song of Riga scarce contains more soul-arousing 
strains than the minstrelsy of the Cid, though it is sung in the 
ears of men contented to be the prey of France, and sunken into 
inglorious trammels that would out lead us to wish the Goths 
or the Moors were again leading down their serried thousands to 
rouse the dormant chivalry of Spain. The public is recently in- 
debted to Mr. Lockhart for the introduction in a new and beauti- 
ful form of the Spanish and Moorish ballads; surely such a min- 
strelsy ought to Sa correspondent chords in the heart of a na- 
tion, if there arose a spirit strong enough to touch them again, 
and to rouse in the people the lost pride and patriotism that are 


developed strikingly in particular characters, but fail in the national 
whole. 





CRITICAL SKETCHES 


OF RECENT CONTINENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. [X.—Tavole Cronologiche e Sincrone della Storia Fiorentina, 
eompilate da Alfredo Reumont. Florence, Vieusseux. 1841. 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of many valuable works by a 
recent consignment from the house of Messrs. Vieusseux, and amid the 
many of which we shall furnish notices the present is not among the 
least interesting. Its value to the Florentine student (and who is not 
a Florentine student that merits the name of student?) from its syn- 
chronizing history, and enabling him to put his hand instantaneously 
on the*portion of information required, is immense. In the learned 
introduction the patriotic name of Count Litta receives most honourable 
mention ; a writer who has recently been reviewed in this Journal, and 
on whom we have prepared a second paper, to bring down his illustrious 
work, in its present state of advancement, to the notice of our readers. 
The Medici also maintain in the introduction their inseparable connec- 
tion with all that graced and dignified Florence ; we have a valuable 
table of the principal authorities of that city, the character of their 
functions, institutions, duration, &c. The Gonfalonieri follow in chro- 
nological arrangement ; and the rise of the Signoria is briefly and 
clearly described in the following extract : 


“Signoria. Quel magistrato il quale ottenne in Firenze una stabilita che in 
certo modo pud recar maraviglia, portd il nome di Priori delle Arti (vedi 1282.) 
Venne creato dai popolani, quando questi ebbero ottenuto forma e forza 
politica coll’ istituzione delle Compagnie del popolo, alla quale segui poi 
quella delle Arti ; talch? infine poterono pensare a togliere il governo della 
citta ai nobili, le cui fazioni s’ indebolivano sempre pit nelle loro gare. Tre 
arti delle piu potenti, quelle di Calimala, del Cambio e della Lana, furono le 
prime ad accordarsi per eleggere 3 Priori. Poi, prendendo a cid parte alcune 
altre, il numero ne fu accresciuto a 6, il che faceva uno per ogni sestiere ; in 
appresso a 12, ovvero due per sestiere. Qualche volta ve n’ erano anche 14; 
ridotti perd di nuovo a 12 subito dopo la cacciata del Duca d’Atene, quando i 
Grandi parteciparono al governo; e finalmente, dopo la caduta di questi, 
stabilmente ristretti a soli 8, cioe 2 per ciascun quartiere. Troviamo anche 8 
priori col gonfaloniere di giustizia incluso ; come nel 1343. I] nome di questo 
magistrato fu mutato in quello di Priori della lbertd nel 1458. Per essere 
eligibile al priorato, bisognava avere anni 30 compiti e trovarsi ascritto ad 
una delle Arti: e siccome i nobili, a fine di partecipare ai magistrati, adem- 
pivano questa formalita senza poi fare verun’ altra cosa, Giano della Bella, 
mediante la sua mutazione (v. 1293, e Introd. p. 12), procurd di escluderli 
interamente, ampliando codesta condizione fino a ricercarsi I’ esercizio effettivo, 
e non solamente I’ esser descritto alla matricola diun’Arte. Nell istessa muta- 
zione venne aggiunto ai priori il Gonfaloniere di giustizia, il — era allora 
specialmente incaricato di vegliare sull’ esecuzione degli ordini di giustizia 
fatti da quell’ istesso Giano della Bella (vedi Esecutore). Il gonfalone del 
popolo, fatto di zendado colla croce vermiglia in campo bianco, veniva sempre 
custodito nelle camere del Gonfaloniere, ed esponevasi al pubblico sol quando 
questi voleva intorno a sé radunare il popolo stesso. Col progredir del tempo, 
codesto uffizio fu riguardato come la suprema dignita della repubblica. 


The Pedigree of the Medici, Albizzi, Strozzi, follows. The work 
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then divides into eras:—Ist. From the foundation of Florence to the 
battle of Campaldino, 1290. 2d. From the government of the Guelphs 
to the exile of the Duke of Athens, 1291—1343. 3d. From the fall 
of the nobles to the tumults of the populace (Ciompi), 1344—1378, 
4. From the contest between the new nobility and the people to the 
return of Cosmo de’ Medici from exile, 1879—1434. 5. From the 
rise of the Medici to the fall of the Republic, 1531-2. 6. The Princi- 
pality. 1st. Medicean dynasty, 1532—1737. 2d. Lotharingian-Aus- 
trian dynasty, 1737—1840. A copious index, that most valuable 
appendage, but sadly omitted by English writers, follows. The Thu- 
eydides of Dr. Arnold, for example, is rendered nearly useless to the 
student by this omission. We shall now indicate our author's plan, which 
is both systematic and elegant. Each page, with its corresponding 
opposite one, is divided into six heads:—1. Imperatori; 2. Papi; 3, 
Storia Politica; 4. Storia Letteraria; 5. Storia Artistica; 6. Avveni- 
menti Contemporanei. 

We collect from a page that we have opened accidentally, the fol- 
lowing illustration of the treatment of the subject, under the several 
heads, for the year 1543. 


IMPERATORI. 


Part. 
2. 
Pope Pius IV., 3d and 
th Dee. 


Srorra Pourrica. 


Emperor Maximilian. Bianca Cappello Vene- 


3 ziana arriva in Firenze, 
Il Concilio di Trento con- Scorrerie dei pirati Alge- 
cluso colla xxv Seduta. rini sulle coste della Tos- 
Papa Pio IV. confermd cana, 

il Concilio e i suoi decreti 

mediante bolla del di 27 

Genn. 1564. Gli atti fu- 

rono sottoscritti da 255 Pa- 

dri tra i quali 4 Legati, 2 

Cardinali, 3 Patriarchi, e 

25 Vescovi. (Il Concilio 

Tridentino venne accettato 

in quasi tutta I’ Italia, nell’ 

Impero, nella Polonia e 

nel Portogallo, senza re- 

strizione; nella Monarchia 

Spagnuola, con riserva dei 

diritti della corona. In 

Francia il Concilio non fu 

mai formalmente pubbli- 

cato.) 


4 


Srorra LETTERARIA. AVVENIMENTA CONTEMPO* 


Srorra ARTISTICA, 
RANEI. 
4. 5. 6. 

La storia del Conciliodi Muore Francesco Sal- 4.(Decembre), Il Con- 
Trento fu scritta dal Sarpi viati, pittore Fiorentino. cilio di Trento concluso 
v. 1552, dal Pallavicini v. Il palazzo dell’ Escuriale dopo venticinque sedute 
1607, e da molti autori mo- presso Madrid cominciato. generali. Revisione del 


derni; ultimamente poi da 
J. H. de Wessenberg, in- 
sieme colla storia dei Con- 
cilj di Costanza e di Ba- 
silea (1840). 


dogma, riforma delle pra- 
tiche e della disciplina. La 
congregazione per la spi- 
egazione dei decreti del 
Concilio fu istituita nel 
1588, 
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The history of Italy being nearly an artistic history, we warn our 
réaders that the fifth column often reads to a page beyond the others, 
Neither must they a that contemporaneous art is at all neglected, 
as the brief notice of the Escurial in the above article clearly evinces. 
As a catalogue of art it is of great value: take the following notices, 
however brief, of Mare Antonio and Sebastian del Piombo. 


“ 1527. Marcantonio Raimondi, bolognese, celeberrimo incisore, parte 
da Roma dopo il sacco, e va a Bologna, dove credesi ch’ egli passasse il resto 
dei suoi giorni. Nacque verso il 1488, e piti non viveva neljl534. Studio sotto 
il Francia Bolognese ; poi si trasferi a Venezia, e si perfeziond nel disegno 
in Roma sotto la direzione di Raffaello. La prima sua stampa che porti 
data, e del 1505. Le pit belle tra le molte sue opere, sono quelle ch’ egli fece 
sui disegni di Raffaello; nelle quali si ammireranno mai sempre la grazia, 
l’espressione, la correzione del disegno, I’ ottimo gusto e la delicatezza del 
Bulino. Tra i suoi scolari ed imitatori si distinsero i seguenti: Agostino 
Veneziano,” &c. 

A list of this distinguished engraver’s pupils follows; and it may 
probably be interesting to some of our readers to be informed that the 
very finest specimens of this master are in the print-room of the 
British Museum, though the fact was probably not known by Signor 
Reumont. 

The notice we extract on Sebastian del Piombo, is merely with the 
intention of indicating the care that has been taken of the artistic 
portion. 

“ 1546. Muore Sebastiano del Piombo (Luciano), pittore Veneziano. 
Cristo che porta la croce, nella Galleria Corsini; Cristo flagellato, in San 
Pietro in Montorio a Roma; Lazzaro risuscitato, a Londra. 

In the last noticed picture in our National Gallery, Michael Angelo 
is reported to have drawn that wonderful figure, the Lazarus, himself, 
when he felt anxious that Sebastian might vanquish Raphael. We 
here close our notice of Signor Reumont’s work, of which, were the 
merits fully known, the sale in England would undoubtedly be large, 
since it is an excellent book of reference. 


Art. X.—Curiosités et Anecdotes Italiennes, par M. Valery. 
London, Tilt & Bogue, 1842. 


Tms Book of Anecdotes is extremely well arranged to afford both 
amusement and information, and the simple character and natural- 
mindedness of the author rather add to its charm. The following 
anecdote, which has evidently even the author’s credence, appears highly 
antusing as well as characteristic. It only furnishes fresh argument in 
our notion for the abolishment of the ie of which Passavanti, 
who tells the anecdote, admitted that it led to numerous evils, and it 
furnishes a very clear corollary to the assertions of Maria Monk as to 
the very peculiar categories put to young women in the Roman Ca- 
tholic confessional. 
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“ At Cologne a young girl named Beatrice was placed in a monastery by her 
parents. There i grew up in monastic innocency until one day a priest 
asked her, in the confessional, whether she had ever sinned carnally. To this 
she of course replied no. ‘Are you then a virgin? was the next question. 
To which she replied that she had never been approached by a man. To this 
the priest replied, ‘ A woman can sin without a man, and lose her virginity? 
On this point she demanded explanations which, when given, excited on her 
part such an insatiable curiosity that she became discontent with the monas- 
tery and left the walls, and plunged into a worldly course of sin. Before 
quitting, however, she took the keys of the sacristy, flung herself before the 
altar of the Virgin, and, addressing the image of the Madonna, said, ‘ Madonna, 
internally tormented with disquietude and anxiety, I leave thy service to 
enter the world.’ Fifteen years she remained in the world leading a course 
of mortalsin. She then, heart-smitten, returned to her convent, and demanded 
of the porter if he knew a young nun of the name of Beatrice. ‘ She has 
lived in this convent holily and religiously from her childhood to this day; 
said the porter. She was about to quit the monastery, not understandin 
what the porter meant, when the Virgin appeared to her and said, ‘ For fif- 
teen years since thou hast quitted the monastery I have discharged thy dut 
in thy dress and form. You will find the keys on the altar where you left 
them.’ Beatrice resumed her keys and continued in penitence until her death, 
for no one knew her offence save her confessor, to whom she related this won- 
drous story.” 


And this is obviously credited by a writer in the nineteenth century, 
then is the measure of the “ Credo quia impossibile est” full. Impersona- 
tions of the Virgin of this character are recounted in so many Roman Ca- 
tholic countries that assuredly they are right in their conclusions that 
she is Regina Celi, for no mortal could possess such ubiquity. What 
a deal of invisible agency takes place that we simple folk wot not of, 
and what a vast invisible biography has to be written by the confessors of 
Rome if all that meets their ears be like this committed to writing! 
By the by we were not aware until this moment that confessions were 
reduced to writing. We always considered them “Secreta in pectore 
sacerdotis deposita in eternum.” Even our Roman Catholic brethren 
may not be the best pleased to hear the contrary. 

Passavanti’s own rule for confession is comprised under the eight 
points indicated by this Latin verse. 

“ Quis, quid, ubi, per quos, quoties, cur, quomodo, quando.’ 
And he gives as an injunction to the confessor 
“ Quilibet observet animze medicamina dando.” 

Quis? gives the name and condition. Quid? the sin committed. 
Ubi? locality. Per quos? accomplices. Cur? motives. Quoties? 
number of offences. Quomodo? nature of offence. Quando? time 
of action, youth, manhood, old age. 

A very ingenious system, and placing the people wholly in the 
hands of their spiritual advisers to use or to abuse. A few Dominicans, 
like Jacques Passavanti, would establish as stringent an inquisition as 
ever St. Dominic founded or aided to found. 

So much for the Dominicans. The celebrated Louis Cornaro follows. 
He was the well-known author of the Discourse on a temperate Life. 
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This, with the Compendium and Exhortatio, were composed by him 
beginning at the age of eighty-three, on to ninety-five. A very re- 
markable period for composition. Cornaro was born in 1467 and lived 
to be ninety-eight. He appears to have been in high health to the 
close of existence. We extract from a letter written at ninety-one. 


“The thonght of death causes me no annoyance, since I well know at my 
advanced age that I must be near it, and also know that I was born to die 
and that many have died younger. The other thought companion to it 
troubles me no more, I mean the fear of the pains that we suffer after death 
for sin, for I am a good Christian and I ought to believe that I shall be de- 
livered by the sacred blood of Jesus Christ, who shed it to deliver Christians. 
How agreeable is life? How happy will be its close ?” 

A sweeter picture than the life of this amiable and cheerful Christian, 
surrounded as he was by his grandchildren, one eighteen and the last 
two, singing to amuse them, having lost no portion of his memory, in- 
telligence, or affection, writing eight hours per day and walking many 
others, with the fondest feelings to his beloved Venice, then the proud 
queen of the seas, is scarcely imaginable. And he died as calm as he 
had lived, with these words grasping the crucifix, the symbol of his age, 
“Joyous and full of hope I shall depart with you, my good God.” 
Then arranging himself with decency and closing his eyes as to sleep 
he died with a slight sigh. And so passed Luigi Cornaro. 

He was led on to the formation of his temperate course by having lived 
a somewhat irregular life until thirty-five years old, when he began his 
abstinence system. But his system is not very rigorous, since it includes 
veal, mutton, venison, poultry, game, and fish, salt water and fresh, and 
wine. He renounced fruit, salads, pork, pastry, herb soup, as unfit for 
a weak stomach like his own, and only allowed them for ostrich-like 
digestions. His eulogium on sobriety ought to be printed by every 
temperance society. We can give only one more brief extract. 


“La sobrieta fa i sensi purgati, il corpo leggiero, I intelletto vivace, ? animo 
allegro, la memoria tenace, i movimenti spediti, le azioni pronte e disposte. 
Per lei l anima, quasi sgravata del suo terrestre peso, prova gran parte della sua 
liberta, gli spiriti si muovono dolcemente per le arterie, corre il sangue per le 
vene, il calore temperato e soave fa soavi e temperati effetti e finalmente queste 
potenze nostre serbano con bellissimo ordine una gioconda et grataarmonia. O 
santississima e innocente sobrietade, unico refrigerio della natura, madre 
benigna della vita umana, vera medicina cosi dell’ animo come del corpo 
a quanto debbono gli uomini laudarti e ringraziarti di tuoi cortesi 

oni. 

Amid the writers that constitute the grace and glory of her literature, 
Italy has few who write with greater purity of diction than Luigi Cornaro 
and the author of La Vita Sobria may be numbered among those of 
her sons whose lives and writings equally commend them to the admira- 
tion and emulation of posterity. 

Mathieu Palmieri, the author of the Vita Civile, Gonfalonier of 
Florence, who died in 1475, follows. This writer enjoyed the singular 
privilege of getting his work entitled La Citta di Vita, condemned 

R2 
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by the Inquisition, though unpublished. Palmieri had a little crazed 
himself with that old Rabbinical tradition originally diffused by Origen, 
that the souls of men were those spirits that had remained neutral in the 
angel war in Heaven. The splendid passage in the Inferno is familiar 
to all Italian students on this subject. Palmieri, however, as the author 
of the treatise Della Vita Civile, deserves well of mankind. It is de- 
dicated to his friend Alexander ab Alexandro. It consists of a series of 
moral and physical instruction highly valuable. The Florentine belles 
even do not escape him; he points out their dressing either too high or 
too low with great naiveté, and lays down the golden rule of the juste 
milieu. The origin of the Inferno has long been ascribed by Florentine 
tradition to the following vision of Dante. 


“ A little before the battle of Campaldino, the poet, aged 24, and no less 
ardent a Guelph than he was afterwards a Ghibellin, came to the Florentine 
encampment, accompanied by a faithful and learned follower. The generals 
received them well. After some hours of uncertain fighting the army of 
Arezzo was defeated. Dante behaved well and mingled in the chace. Re 
turning over the field of battle, he found his friend among the dead. But the 
corse suddenly raised itself as though alive, and recounted to Dante, confused 
and mute, the events that had befallen him since the battle. He had, after 
the combat, passed to the end of a luminous sphere, and when he wished to go 
on, Charlemagne, taking him by the hand, told him that he was in the moon, 
the centre of the universe, and explained to him, after the plan of the Divina 
Commedia, the system of the world, the immateriality of the soul, the punish- 
ment of the damned, the rewards of the good, and above all, of those who had 
well served their country. He had learnt from Charlemagne, that his death 
at Campaldino had rendered him worthy to be placed among these last, and 
to enjoy with him eternal beatitude. The body then fell back on the earth, 
and the poet, after having buried his friend, returned to the army.” 


As to any portion of the truth of this statement, nothing certain can 
now be known, but it is a well known Florentine tradition with respect 
to the singular plan of the Inferno. Passing Ange Pandolfini, which 
paper, however, well merits attention, we come to the Traditions of 
Orlando. Certainly if ever knight had reason to be proud of his fame, 
this Paladin, who has had Boiardo, Berni, and Ariosto, to sing his praise, 
with countless legends in various quarters of Europe and Asia, might 
feel no ordinary self-gratulation. The Bodleian contains a song of the 
twelfth century, attributed to him. France has grottoes, rocks, nay 
even the Gulf of Gascony, named after him. The celebrated cleft made 
by the Durindana, is still shown in the gorges of the Pyrenees. The 
Roland-seck bears him to the Rhine, and even Busbek, the skilful minister 
of the emperor with Soliman II., who imported lilacs into Europe, 
says that even the Georgians sang of his fame. In Italy, relics of him 
are equally rife. An old Milanese Chronicle, copied from one more 
ancient still, speaks of the praise of this knight as sung in the theatres 
there; Pavia boasts that she retains his lance; Roland and Oliver are 
on the cathedral of Verona, and the name of the former’s sword is yet 
legible. The church of the Holy Apostles at Florence contains the same 
figures. The statutes of Bologna interdict the French singers from in- 
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flaming the people to quarrels by their songs of Orlando and the Pala- 
dins. Spello contains this epitaph of him: 


“ Orlandi hic Caroli Magni metire nepotis 
Ingentes Artus ; cetera facta docent.” 


“ Si monumentum quzris circumspice,” was clearly a plagiarism from 
this; and in addition, the warrior’s length, portentous and gigantic, is shown 
fully mating all ideas even of the wielder of Durindana. In short, 
not only has Orlando had his fame, but a little more, for we have been 
shown Roman effigies for those of the famous Paladin of Charlemagne. 

We pass next to a singular conjunction of names—Lucretia Borgia 
and Cardinal Bembo. The author of the work we are reviewing disco- 
vered in that storehouse of antiquity—the Ambrosian Library, ten let- 
ters from Lucretia Borgia to the cardinal. Love verses passed between 
them it appears, and Lucretia sent him a lock of her hair, which was also 
seen by our author, but which has been denied to the less favoured view 
of later visitors. Bembo was certainly one of the gayest of the gay, 
His liaison with Lucretia lasted from 1503—6, when . took another 


mistress, whom he kept triennially also to 1509. If Victor Hugo has 
given us a somewhat fearful picture of the Borgia, Ariosto has mated 
him by as strong opposite commendation, placing her beyond her 
famous namesake. ‘The cardinal was a man, however, who had a taste 
for precept, if he did not follow it out by practice. Luther did not dis- 
dain to apply his celebrated lines on the guilt of Rome, but apostro- 


phized her in them at his departure. 


“ Vivere qui sancte vultis discedite Rome 
Omnia hic esse licent, non licet esse probum.” 


But though the manners of the age are somewhat developed by such 
intimacies as Lucretia Borgia and Cardinal Bembo, yet an incident 
that we are about to indicate is so startling that it would not be cre- 
dited save on the most indisputable authority. Imperia was a Roman 
lady living in the time of Leo X., the mistress of Beroaldes (le Jeune), 
Sadolet, &c., and for her accomplishments in the annals of gallantry this 
Roman Phryne received a medal, and the following inscription was ex- 
tant to her memory at the close of the last century in the church of 
San Gregorio on Mount Celius. ‘“ Imperia, Cortisana Romana, que 
digna tanto nomine, rare inter homines forme specimen dedit ; vixit 
annos xxvi. dies xii. obiit 1511. die 15 Augusti.” 

Surely Rome must at this period have lost all sense of even shame ! 
The apartments of Imperia were so luxurious that the Spanish ambas- 
sador had the insolence to spit in the face of one of her attendants, 
pleading that all around him was too costly to be thus treated. 
When will foreigners abandon this disgusting practice, which one 
sees even in the Thédtre Frangais? The story of Imperia’s daughter 
is really one of the most affecting in Italian annals. Being forced 
by the Cardinal Alphonso Petrucci, who was afterwards strangled in 
prison as the chief of the conspiracy among the cardinals to poison Leo, 
into a house of ill fame, she swallowed poison and sank dead at his feet 
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rather than yield to his wishes. What Italian bard has sung her story! 
Yet where are there deeper elements of the purely chaste and beautiful 
than in this ill-starred victim to priestly lust! The work before us is 
replete with anecdotes of rare and unknown interest to the public, and 
we commend it sincerely to our readers, not doubting that they will rise 
from its contents with the same pleasure and interest with ourselves. 


Art. XIl.—Enquiry into the Validity of the British Claim to a Right 
of Visitation and Search of American Vessels suspected to be 
engaged in the African Slave Trade. By Henry WHeEarTon, 
LL.D., Minister of the United States at the Court of Berlin. 
Author of the “ Elements of International Law,” &c. &c. London, 
Miller. 1842. 


Tue days are long past in which every thing American was treated 
in England with contempt ; the power and energy of our trans-Atlantic 
friends we cheerfully acknowledge ; we can rejoice in their “ progress,” 
and gladly aid them with our fourteen centuries of experience. This, 
then, being the case, and entertaining, as we do, a hearty respect for the 
nation, we regret that so strange a kind of ratiocination as that which 
we sometimes meet with, should possess the public mind. 

This book of Dr. Wheaton, is an instance in point, cleverly written, 
and certainly in a very quiet and gentlemanlike spirit ; it nevertheless is 
adapted only to aggravate the existing irritation, and to obscure the 
true state of the question. In the first place we object to the very 
title-page—“ Search of American vessels”—no such thing; it is a 
search into all and any vessels suspected of carrying on the African 
slave-trade, and whether bearing American colours or Not. This 
makes a wide difference in the animus and intent of the proceeding. 
France has submitted for some time past :—the proposition, moreover, 18 
an international one; it is founded on treaties, and these based on the 
acknowledgment of a mutual right of search; and certainly America 
has no right therefore to consider her dignity compromised. But Dr. 
Wheaton says, “The right was a right exclusively of war, never 
exercised but by an outrage upon the rights of peace. It was an act 
analogous to searching the dwelling-houses of individuals on land— 
the vessel of the navigator was his dwelling-house ; and, like that in the 
sentiment of every people that cherished the blessings of personal 
liberty and security, ought to be a sanctuary inviolable to the hand of 
power, unless upon the most unequivocal public necessity and under 
the most rigorous personal responsibility of the intruder.” Now this is 
a great fallacy. Did Dr. Wheaton never consider that a ship is by 
no means analogous to a house, inasmuch as it may be removed per- 
petually from one empire to another, and be made the means of inter- 
national communications, as well warlike as peaceable: it must there- 
fore be under not merely national but likewise international law; and 
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thus the analogy upon which Dr. Wheaton builds his argument falls 
to the ground: but secondly, even supposing that the analogy was a 
correct one, it would not prove what Dr. Wheaton attempts to de- 
monstrate ; for a search into houses is allowed by all governments 
when there appears to be reason for suspecting that they are abused 
for unlawful purposes. 

Lord Aberdeen, in his note to Mr. Stevenson, observes, ‘“ Nor is it 
as American that such vessels are ever visited.” This Dr. Wheaton 
appears not to understand, for he says, “ It is very little satisfaction to 
the master or proprietor of an American vessel to be told that he 
is not visited as an American:” and again, “all this is perfectly in- 
different to him ;”—so it may; but it is not indifferent to America. 
If an American be convicted of—we will say murder—he is hanged ; 
but he is hanged as a murderer, not as an American: and though it 
may matter very little to the condemned culprit under what aspect his 
life is taken, it matters very much ¢o the nation. Besides, the re- 
sponsibility of all these things necessarily lies with the government of 
the searching or capturing party. If a house be searched for contra- 
band goods, the search is made by the servants of the law, and the law 
is therefore responsible ; if a search be made at sea, it is made by the 
officers of the crown, and the crown is therefore responsible. All this 
is clear enough: and we cannot see any reason to change our previous 
opinions from the perusal of Dr. Wheaton’s volume, though we hail an 
communications from our talented correspondent and contributor wi 
great pleasure. 


Art. XII.—1. Tragedie di Lord Byron tradotte. Da P. pe’ Virm- 
citu. 2 Vols. Bruxelles, 1841. 

2. Il Secolo XIX. Epoché drammatiche. Da P. pr’ Vinci. Brux- 
elles, 1841. 

8. Massaniello Dramma. Storico di P. De’ Vircuu. Bruxelles, 
1840. 


Tue name of P. de’ Virgilii is becoming daily more and more known 
throughout Italy. The wild scenes which he has described, his sym- 
pathy with the unbridled mind of “a Jeune Italie ;” his power, un- 


regulated indeed, but nevertheless most impressive ; his utter disregard 
of all probabilities and all proprieties, have tended to elevate him to a 
high rank in the school to which he belongs. Yet those familiar with 
grander models of the mischievous will marvel that such compositions 
as those of De’ Virgilii should be so much esteemed. They will com- 
pare him with those from whom he drew his inspiration, and see that 
had he been measured with those more magnificent instruments of evil, 
he would have seemed but a small man. Yet when we consider the 
adventures of Silvio Pellico and Andryane we shall scarcely wonder 
at a very general misunderstanding both of religion and government 
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among persons who have been so unfortunately placed. Yet it is very 
astonishing to find such expositors of the laws both human and divine, 
as this enlightened gentleman. In his drama of Massaniello a ve 
carious scene occurs. It is a well-known historical fact that when the 
Duke d' Arcos was closeted with the “ hero,” after an hour had elapsed the 
populace became furious at the non-appearance of their idol, and broke 
out into terrific exclamations. Massaniello explained the cause to the 
terrified duke, and proposed that he should show himself in friendly 
conference with the viceroy at a window of the palace. At the sight 
of Massaniello the mob was at once quieted, and on a sign which he 
further made, the crowd dispersed. ‘This scene is represented by M. 
de’ Virgilii, and he thereupon causes the popular leader to talk popular 
philosophy very much as follows: 


MAssAaNIELLo AL VICERE. 

“ Non tema per nulla V.E. I] nostro popolo @ docile ai commandi, solo 
che questi sien ben dati” —which is, being interpreted, “ Now don’t be fright- 
‘iend, please your excellency ; our people are uncommonly obedient to orders 
provided always that they like them’”—for if it be said, that a more literal 
translation would say, “if they be judiciously given,” we at once reply, who 
is to be the judge? Then Massaniello takes off his cap and twists it about 
a little, and forthwith all the people go away ; and this is, 

“Per mostrare quanto sia agevole farsi ciecamente ubbidire da questo 
popolo a torto calunniati di rebellione.” 

After this we may take a little slice of moral philosophy, and we shall 
se ehow the school of “Le Roi s’amuse,” and “Lucrece Borgia” is 
transplanted on the southern side of the Alps, in “Tl Secolo XIX.,” the 
epoca terza, quadro IV., terminates thus. 


“ ARNOLDO. 
Dimmi Amelia non é il bacio Ia piu elo- 
quente parola di amore ? 


la bacia fortemente— fortemente ! 
Sara questo bacio suggello d’ uneterno . . . ? 
AMELIA. 
Io sento sfogarmi, sento struggermi. ©h miserabili nella nostra condi- 
zione! Mase avverri che tu voglia sacrificarmi— 
ARNOLDO, (risentilo). 
Sacrificarti Contessa! 
AMELIA. 
Misera me—io non so dove mi trove né che mi dica—Solo—volea dirti— 
mi amerai tu ? 
ARNOLDO, (con ardore). 
Fino alla Morte ! si ed anche dopo—se dopo 
AMELIA. 
Ah sostienimi—sorreggimi per pieta!—io sento refinirme—si sento che 
son perduta—ma son tua. 
Si laseia cadere sur un sofa.” 


Pretty well this for a conclusion. Nor can we at all feel surprised to 
find the next guadro commencing thus, 


“ Arnoldo tutto inebriato di ritorno dal balle.” 


~ 
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Another piece of marvellously cool impudence is that of taking whole 
passages from Byron—travestying them into very inflated prose and 


passing them off as original—Ecce signum Secolo XIX. Quadro III. 
Epoca Seconda. 


“To amo per esempio vedere ogni giorno questo bel sole nel suo tramonto, 
certo ch’ egli si levera domani in tutta la sua limpidezza et non fosco, non 
appannato come la luce degli occhi d’ un ubriaco seccome avviene in quella 
maledetta affumigata Londra dove si elevano come da un calderone turbini di 
nerissim1 vapor!, ——- 

We cannot go on—every body knows the effective stanzas from 
“ Beppo,” of which these words commence a translation: “I like to 
see the sun set, &c.” Nor can we see much more merit in the 
translations professedly offered from Byron; that glorious passage from 
Marino Faliero, 

“ I speak to Time and to Eternity, 
Of which I grow a portion—not to man!” 
is thus rendered, 

“To non parlo al uomo ma al tempo ed alla eternita, di cui vado a far 
parte.” 

The very point and beauty of the passage is destroyed by this need- 
less transposition, to say nothing of rendering “ Marino Faliero,” ‘“« Cain” 
and all save ‘‘ Manfred” of Byron’s dramas into that most languid of 
all species of composition, modern Italian prose ; but we will close our 


task while we have a small remaining portion of patience. 


Art. XIII.— Catalogue des Pierres Gravées Antiques. Parle Prince 
Stanislas Poniatowski. Printed but not published. Florence. 1835. 


THESE gems are unquestionably of the highest antiquity and of the most 
delicate workmanship, and are doubtless the only remains of numerous 
ancient statues equal to the glorious groups of the Laocoon and the 
Fates. The ideal of much that was clearly imagined to be Canova’s 
own, and also of Thorwaldsen, is here obviously traceable. The gems 
themselves, from the amazing size of the precious stones, must be highly 
valuable, but the elaborate art displayed in the execution of the groups 
and heads gives a priceless value, though the gems themselves cannot 
now be matched. We should not have proceeded to the notice of a 
collection which is fast becoming well known to British artists and a 
British public through the liberality of its proprietor, but from the 
appeal which has been made to us to correct the unfair treatment 
which their owner has received at the hands of a contemporary. 

The editor of the British and Foreign Review permitted himself to be 
made the agent for the circulation of all the mischief that an incompetent 
and discharged employé could inflict on the present purchaser. He had 
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never seen the gems, imagined them to be in Florence, and had he seen 
them is no judge of their value; yet notwithstanding he published an 
ill-natured disquisition on them, which is only remarkable for its incon- 
sistency with itself, the grossest ignorance of gem engraving, and an 
utter want of truth. Such a statement cannot injure the gems, to which 
it is clear Canova, Thorwaldsen, and other distinguished artists, are 
largely indebted. The editor must also become one of the cognoscenti 
before his judgment can affect the question. He owes a deep apolo 
to the injured proprietor, and if it be not forthcoming, we shall assuredl 
state further facts that will materially damage the character of that jour- 
nal for fairness and impartiality. 

If any evidence were wanting of their perfect beauty, we conceive that 
the other evening it was furnished during the time we were occupied in 
their examination. A Cinque Cento Gem of the best character was 
placed in the field of a compound microscope of sufficient power to indi- 
cate the circulation of the sap in a leaf just plucked for that object. The 
carving became a caricature, but these matchless specimens of Grecian 
artists only appeared if possible heightened in beauty when magnified to 
thirty times their original size. They were bought of the Poniatowski 
family, of that portion of it legitimated by the Duke of Lucca, who 
received them from that member of their house that sat on the throne of 
Poland. It is some satisfaction to think that these at least have been 
rescued from the ruin of Poland, and that England will be enabled to 
secure them while they remain in her land, from the grasping power of 
Nicholas. If the Etruscan vases and the Elgin marbles have added 
highly to British art, and even Wedgwood owns his obligations to 
the former, and every one of our sculptors exhibits little more than 
imitations of the latter, these gems will not be found to minister to 
taste in an inferior degree. Here nothing is mutilated, but all as per- 
fect nearly as from the day of the carving by the artist, from the care 
that has been taken for their preservation. Our best die sinkers and 
medallists give but one verdict on their exquisite beauty, and whether 
we turn to Messrs. Wyon or Messrs. Tassey the same report reaches us. 
We trust they will be secured for the British Museum, which contains 
nothing of equal value. One peculiar feature connected with them is 
the continuity that they exhibit; the adventures of Jupiter, Venus, 
Mercury, are given consecutively, and the mythological illustration is 
complete, which proves, we conceive, that they were designed from mag- 
nificent statues that are now lost for ever, and of which these remain 
the only existing types. The most beautiful ancient statues, the 
Apollo Belvidere, for example, are rivalled and outmatched, and casts 
from these gems should adorn the library of every scholar and lover of 
antiquity, both for their perfect execution and complete illustration of 
points of classical interest. In an essay on Gem Engraving in some 
future number we shall revert to this subject. 
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Art. XIV.—Relazione degli Ambasciatori Veneti. Vol. 4. Firenze. 
1841. 


Tue present work will be of great importance as affecting the surface 
of literature for a very large period. We do not purpose doing more 
with it at present than merely to indicate its general bearings. It will 
necessarily become a book of extensive reference to all historians, and 
we shall, on some future occasion, probably do better justice to Signor 
Alberi and his distinguished collaborateurs. Venice passed a law in 
1296, that all her ambassadors when their embassy was over, should 
relate to the council that appointed them the circumstances of their 
mission. From the several statements thus made the work before us 
is compiled, and it is an invaluable accompaniment to the study of 
ancient history. Cibrario has already seized on the narratives of the 
Venetian ambassadors to the state of Savoy in 1574, 1670, and 17438. 
The illustrious author of the History of the Popes, Leopold Ranke, has 
also not been slow to cull out all he required for his own work, by 
looking minutely into the Venetian reports of embassies to Rome. 
Signor Alberi has given both a faithful and readable detail with all the 
accuracy required, and yet has not adhered to a rigid transcript of the 
ancient orthography in the fashion of Tommaseo, who has not altered a 
letter, but has preserved every fault even of the amanuensis. Im- 
mense stores of this public and authentic character exist in Florence, in 
the Riccardi and Magliabecchi libraries, and the Archivio Mediceo ; 
and Venise, Turin, Rome, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and Gotha all furnish 


a further contingent. Venice followed a fixed routine as to her embas- 
sies. She sent four patrician ambassadors to. Vienna, France, Spai 

and Rome. Naples, Turin, London, and Milan had also residenti and 
kept also a residente at Venice. Extraordinary circumstances of course 
led to different functionaries, and we have ——e ambassadors, 


plenipotentiaries, negociators ; and authentic records of these persons 
were kept by the Maggior Consiglio, the Senate, and the Council of Ten, 
The first published embassy by Signor Alberi is entitled, “ Relazione 
di Borgogna con aggiunta di aleuni particolari intorno i Regni 
@’Inghilterra e di Castiglia letta in pregadi da Vincenzo Quirino 1506.” 
It is quite evident, from the minute details here given, that the Venetians 
kept their eyes open in all countries into which they entered. The 
following geographical statement has now become curious with respect 
to England. “ This island of England is divided into three parts— 
England, Wales and Cornwall, and each of these parts has a language 
so entirely different from the rest that the people of the one are unin- 
telligible to the other.” The ancient Cornish, on which this statement 
was grounded, has now nearly vanished. Among the most important of 
our nobility he numbers, the Duke of Northfolek and the Earl of Northum- 
berland, and estimates their several rentals at 30,000 ducats. The 
bishops of the whole isle he states as twenty-two, and two archbishops’; 
the orders of St. Benedict and St. Augustine had fifty-six houses, and 
their property he estimates at 400,000 ducats per annum ; the order 
of St. Bernard 260,000 ducats; other monasteries received 62,000 
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ducats. The parishes amounted to 5,200,§the clergy to 10,000, and 
their revenue to 120,000 ducats. The whole ecclesiastical revenue he 
states at 860,000 ducats. The vast preponderance of the foreign clergy 
over the British is apparent from the above statement. This may give 
our readers an idea of the interesting contents of these volumes. The 
embassy of Nicolo Tiepolo to Charles V. 1523, follows, but we cannot 
give any more from it than a single extract on Luther. “ Luther takes 
from the pope all pre-eminence and pontifical authority, condemns confes- 
sion, gives the communion in both kinds, denies the merit of human works, 
removes all religious vows, allows priests and monks and nuns to marry, 
does not consider that (Christians ought to observe fasts or festivals, 
destroys all images, and removes many other rites and institutions of 
the church, both in worship and practice.” The next account is “ La 
Relazione di Francia del clarissimo Marino Giustiniano tornato am- 
basciatore dal Christianissimo, 1535.” Tommaseo has published this 
paper as well as the next, the embassy of Marino Cavalli, 1546. The 
paper following is of the same date, 1546, and is an account of the 
mission of Bernardo Navagero to Charles V. Two years after we have 
the embassy of Lorenzo Contarini to Ferdinand king of the Romans, 
which closes the first volume. The following description of Ferdinand 
is singularly characteristic of the age. 

“ As to intellect, this prince has fine and acute perception, speaks well 
Spanish, German, Latin, and Italian ; replies fast and reasons well, knows a 
little about every thing, likes to question people and to talk with them, and 
has a most capital memory. He amuses himself with mechanics, especially 
artillery, and has a liking for it. He is a capital negociator, does every thing 
himself every thing passes through his hands, and no deputy from any coun- 
try, be his business what it may, has any thing to do save with the king. As 
to moral virtues, his Majesty is most religious ; nor has he ever altered the 
true worship of God. Every day, as soon as he gets up, he tells his beads, 
hears the mass also daily, every feast day repeats the service from the breviary, 
attends vespers every evening, and atleast one sermon, but often two. He 
confesses and communicates two or three times a year, and finally, we trace in 
his Majesty no leaning save to the true religion. He is so temperate in his 
passions, that he is believed never to have had intercourse with any other 
woman than his wife, neither during her life nor since her death.” 

We must now terminate our notices of the valuable volumes of 
Signor Alberi, which contain facts of the utmost importance to all 
lovers of history ; and in order to guide them to what they may require, 
we shall give the space of time the work at present embraces, and the 
localities where the embassies were directed. It begins with 1506, 
and extends in the present volumes in our hands (four) to 1579. The 
first is before our readers. The second contains embassies to Charles V., 
to the Convent of Nizza, to Ferdinand, King of the Romans; Matteo 
Dandolo to France; Marino Cavalli to Charles V.; Daniele Barbaro to 
England ; Giovanni Cappello to France; Giovanni Micheli to England; 
Anonymous to England; Giovanni Sorenzo to France. These are 
followed in the next volume by the missions of Marco Foscari to the 
republic of Florence; Carlo Capello, three years after, to the same; 
Vincenzo Fedeli to the court of Florence; Andrea Boldu to the court 
of Savoy. The next volume consists of a series of embassies to the 
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Ottoman empire. We shall conclude with one more extract from the 
last volume. 


“The importance of the grand signor would appear trifling if we were 
simply to estimate him from his low and mean palaces, but our notions become 
altered when we see him on horseback, as we do every Friday, going to the 
mosque, and far more when he holds a horse divan, for then he discovers the 
proud pomp of his state, being accompanied by an infinite number of horsemen 
and foot soldiers, who sparkle in gold and gems ; without a sound, in uninter- 
rupted silence he moves on, his people evince a readiness to serve him—an 
obedience, a devotion, that, as it is unexampled in any court, confuses the 
spectators. But what still more confounds and confuses them, is that in that 
spot where military skill most flourished, inventions of science, the reasoning 
arts, the noblest writings, the finest laws, the most prudent sages, now there 
appears not a trace of them. The miserable realms are in the hands of bar- 
barous and brutal chiefs. Grass covers the most famous cities, the finest 
buildings are either buried or destroyed or ruined, brutal violence has extin- 
guished not only virtue, arms, literature, obscured all liberty and nobility, 
but uprooted even their memory. These lovely countries are so bare of all 
culture, that the wretched inhabitants have a proverb, ‘ Where the Ottoman 
steed puts his feet, the grass never grows.’” 


Art. XV.—Guida dell’ Educatore. 1838-9-40. Firenze. 1841. 


Tue above is a compendium for Italian education, and we perceive with 
great pleasure that the author has selected principally English works 


for this object. He appears in some respects to have very just ideas 
of education, and we quite agree with the principle he lays down, 
that amusement is too little intermixed with instruction in elementary 
schools. The false methods pursued in education have prevented many 
persons from becoming educated. The following scheme of schools in 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom seems to comprise an immense course. 

In elementary schools they teach, 1st. The principles of the Catho- 
lic Faith; 2d. Reading; 3rd. Writing; 4th. Arithmetic; 5th. Tables 
of weights and measures; 6th. Rules to express ideas in writing. The 
higher elementary schools are taught in the three first classes besides 
the above, and a continuation of the arithmetic, 1st. The principles of 
the Roman Catholic Faith, with a compendium of sacred History and 
an Exposition of the Gospel ; 2nd. Calligraphy ; 3rd. orthography ; 4th. 
Italian grammar; Sth. Instructions for composition; 6th. Reading 
and writing Latin under dictation. In the 4th upper class, which is 
divided into two portions, they teach the principles of architecture, 
geometry, mechanics, stereometry, design, geometry, natural history; 
and physics. 

In the elementary technical school, in addition to the above, history, 
commerce, book-keeping, mathematics, history of the arts, chymistry, 
German, French, and English. 

The Guida dell’ Educatore is full of valuable information on the 
state of Italy, but our limits will not allow us to extract more. We 
take this opportunity of saying that a paper has been prepared by us 
on the Roman Law of Signor Forti, a most valuable work, and in it 
we have endeavoured to combine all that has been done recently in 
England and Germany on that subject. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


AFRICA, 


Atcrria.—The French press in this country, which is actively employed 
in printing various oriental works, has received orders from the Minister of 
War to deposit in the Biblioth®que du Roi at Paris, copies of all works 
printed in the colony since its conquest. 


DENMARK. 


Corennacen.—The society of Northern Antiquarians have just published 
a new volume of their Annals, and also of their Memoirs. 


EGYPT. 


In April the Prussian Egyptian expedition is likely to start for Egypt, Dr. 
Lepsius being at the head of it. 


FRANCE. 


The Court of Assize of La Seine has condemned M. Auguste Luchet, 
author of a romance entitled “ Le Nom de la Famille,” to two years im- 
prisonment and 1000f. fine, for offences in the above-named work against 
public morals, for an attempt to bring the government into contempt, and 
an outrage on the Roman Catholic religion. 


GERMANY. 


Bonn.—Two new editions of Gaius have recently been published here. 
The First new edition commenced by Goeschen, and completed after his 
death by Lachmann ; the second, after Goeschen, Huschke, and Lachmann’s 
text by Boecking. 

The new periodical edited by Fichte continues to excite a great deal of inte- 
rest. Three volumes of the newseries have already appeared. A new edition 
of Juvenal by Heinrich, the late professor at our university, is claiming that 
attention among philologists which it so justly merits. Heinrich devoted a 
great part of his life to the editing of this author, and it was not till after 
his death that it was found how much new matter he has furnished for the 
illustration of this classic. -The bookseller Koenig, already so well known as 
the enterprising publisher of some of the best Sanscrit works lately produced 
in Germany, has added another to his list of oriental publications; it is 
“Kammura, liber de officiis sacerdotum Buddhicorum,” in Pali and Latin, 
edited with notes by F. Spiegel. 

Lr1pz1c.—- Bibliopolisches Jahrbuch fiir 1841, fiinfter Jahrgang. 8vo. Leip- 
zig, 1842. (Bibliopolic Annual for 1841, fifth — 

The present volume, like all the former ones of this useful annual, not 
only claims the attention of booksellers, but of all persons connected 
with the different branches of literature in Germany. It commences 
with the law of the press in Germany during the year 1840, and first pub- 
lishes the Bavarian law of April 15, for the protection of literary pro- 
perty, and the treaty between Austria and Sardinia with the same laudable 
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object, and then proceeds to a history of the press for the past year, 
including biographies of eminent booksellers and librarians that have 
died since the publication of the last volume. Then follow, arranged 
according to the towns, a list of all the booksellers, with short statistical 
notices of the towns and adjacent districts or provinces, and the most inte- 
resting and most laborious part of the book, a catalogue of all political 
papers, appearing either daily, weekly, or monthly, with the number of circu- 
lation, prices of advertisements, &c. After this, we find a list of all public 
libraries in Germany, which, we confess, is not so complete as could have 
been wished ; and we have detected several errors in the names of the libra- 
rians and other persons appointed in them ; and much unnecessary labour has 
been bestowed on the libraries in Saxony, where we find almost every public 
collection of books in such places as Plauen enumerated, while consider- 
able and valuable collections in many towns of Austria are entirely omitted. 
The work concludes with a literature of bibliography and books relating to 
the press, its branches arranged systematically ; and under the head of “ Guten- 
bergiana,” we find 134 books, four typographic tableaux, six lithographs, and 
five medals, all occasioned by the celebration, in the year 1840, of the fourth 
centenary of the art of printing. 

The whole arrangement of the work shows great care and application, and 
we hope it will meet with the encouragement that it will need to make 
every new volume more perfect. We trust that in its first section it may 
before long have to record such advancement in this class of legislation, that 
may justify a hope that in all civilized nations the necessary protection will 
be afforded to literary productions of all nations. 

Hamsurc.—The posthumous works of Peter Otto Runge have here ex- 
cited universal attention, not so much because he was a fellow-citizen, but 
from his having been the intimate friend of the most celebrated literary cha- 
racters of the age, among which Niebuhr stands pre-eminent. Many of 
his writings are devoted to his art (he wasa painter), but the greatest part are 
literary subjects, and his correspondence forms the most interesting part of 
the book. His principal work is on the theory of colours, already printed, 
but this reprint of it is illustrated by his correspondence with Goethe on the 
subject. These works can be with justice recommended, and we may add 
that they are published for the benefit of his orphan grandchild ; the father, 
who inherited the talents of Runge, having, while painting the ceilings of the 
winter palace in Petersburg, been killed by the excessive heat by which the 
plaster in the apartments was ordered to be dried. 

Tue Rutne.—A storm in the course of last winter carried away thearch 
of the ruin of Rolandseck, which every traveller to this romantic river will 
well remember; but Freiligrath the poet was anxious to restore this relic, and 
has collected all the romances written in German and English relating to 
Rolandseck and its immediate vicinity, Drachenfels' and Nonnenwerth ; and 
itis curious to see how many poets have chosen the legend of Roland for their 
subject—we need only mention Byron and Campbell ; and Schiller’s “ Ritter 
Toggenburg,” a version of the same story, will be known to almost every 
reader of German poetry as one of the most simple and beautiful romances 
in that language. Simrock has added a dissertation on the legend, in which 
he considers it in connexion with the similar incidents in Romeo and 
Juliet, Pyramus and Thisbe, Tristan and Ysolda, and others. We may here 
at the same time mention that the beautiful little church above Remagen, on 
the summit of the Appolinarisberg, built by the orders of the Count von 
Fuerstenberg, is nearly completed, and that Professor Kugler, who saw it 
some weeks since, pronounced it the most complete specimen of a pure style 
that this country has produced. 
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Letrsic.—Dr. Lepsius, already well known by several works on /aleo- 
graphy, has translated Henry Gally Knight’s work on the development of ar. 
chitecture among the Normans, and added an introductory treatise of the 
application of the pointed arch in the architecture of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries in Germany. 

Gértincen.—A new history of Rome, from the fall of the Republic to 
Constantine, by Dr. Carl Hoek, a professor at the university, claims the at- 
tention of all lovers of history. It is written with ,a view to illustrate its 
constitution and administration. 

Hamsvurc.—On the 19th of February died, after a severe and lingering 
illness, Dr. J. D. Gries, _ councillor to the King of Saxony, well known 
in the literary world as the translator of several Italian and Spanish classics, 
His translation of Calderon is not only considered the best German version 
of this dramatist, but to rank among the best adaptations of foreign poetry to 
the German language. Gries lived for the greater part of his life at the 
university of Jena, but retired several years ago to conclude his days in his 
native town. He was upwards of 67 years of age. 

Franxrort.—Very shortly, it is anticipated, the commission created for the 
purpose of revising the laws of authors and publishers will be called together. 
The international law respecting works of literature and art, we understand, 
is to be taken into consideration, and it is to be hoped that it may lead to 
some more satisfactory results than have generally hitherto followed resolu- 
tions on this subject. The following persons have been elected commis- 
sioners to arrange the details: Dr. Hitzig and Mr. Reimer the publisher, of 
Berlin; Mr. Perthes, publisher from Hamburg ; Barth, Winter, and Campe ; 
also booksellers from Heidelberg and Nirnberg. 


Since the commencement of the 19th century the following sovereigns 
have either resigned their crowns voluntarily, or been forced to abdicate ;— 

Gustavus Adolphus IV., king of Sweden, was forced to resign, 1809, and 
died, 1837. 

Louis Napoleon, king of Holland, resigned, 1810. 

Joseph Napoleon, king of Spain, was forced to resign, 1818. 

Jerome Napoleon, king of Westphalia, was forced to resign, 1813. 

Joachim Murat, king of Naples, was forced to resign, 1815, and died in the 
same year. 

Napoleon, Emperor of the French, forced to resign, 1815, and died, 1821. 

The Dey of Algiers was forced to resign, 1829, and died soon after. 

Charles X., king of France, forced to resign, 1830, and died, 1836. 

Charles, duke of Brunswick, forced to resign, 1830. 

Peter, Emperor of the Brazils, resigned voluntarily, 1831, and died, 1834. 

Wiliam IT., Elector of Hesse, resigned voluntarily, 1831. 

Giinther, Prince Schwarzburg, voluntarily, 1835, and died, 1837. 

William, king of the Netherlands, voluntarily, 1840: being the second of 
only three kings of Holland, who has resigned his crown of his own free will. 
—Gottschalk’s Geonol. Taschenb. 


PRUSSIA. 


Bertin.—The commission for the publication of the works of Frederic the 
Great have just received, through the Russian embassy, copies of the essays, 
letters, and poems, which were written for to Petersburg. There are in all 
thirty-five different parts all of high interest, and among them the celebrated 
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dreanf’ of the king about the various forms of religion, which is indeed the 
dream of a great genius. 

Another step has been taken towards the publication by laying before his 
majesty the report of the details of publication. The expense of the splen- 
did edition in 4to, with plates, will amount to at least 60,000 dollars, or ver 
nearly 10,000/. The expense of the small edition has not yet been calculated, 
but it is expected that more will be lost by this edition than by the larger. 

Dr. Lepsius has been appointed Professor of Archeology, and he is on the 
eve of publishing his work upon the Egyptian antiquities and Oscan in- 
scriptions. 

M. Panofka is at Berlin. He is likely to succeed M. Koehler in the office 
of the keeper of the antiquities at St. Petersburg. 

Bertin.—* Die bedingte Pressfreiheit, historisch-kritisch entwickelt und 
beleuchtet von Theodor, Heinsius,” is a work which at this moment is attract- 
ing attention in Prussia. It advocates a much greater freedom of the press 
than at present exists in that country, but fears that a complete liberty would 
lead to so much abuse that it would become dangerous to the welfare of 
the state. 


SWEDEN. 


The most valuable work which has appeared here for many years is Dr. 
Nordstrdm’s “ Bidrag till den Svenska Samhailsforfallningens Historia, efter 
de ildre lagarne till sednare halften af sjuttonde seklet.” This profound com- 
position traces the development and variations of the laws and constitution of 
Sweden, from the period of the oldest written codes, down to the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, and is full of instructive learning and Scandina- 
vian law-research. 

A new review (now the only one in all Sweden) has lately appeared, and 
promises to become an important guide to the lover of Swedish literature. 
Its name is “ Frey,” and its contents are almost exclusively short notices and 
opinions of the new publications, &c. Three numbers have already been 
published. 

The (? fair) anonymous author of “ The Cousins,” has just given us a new 
work in two volumes, entitled “Sketches ;” some of them, especially “ The 
Two Friends’ Counsel” (Tvenne viénners rad), and “The Soldier and his 
Wife” (Soldaten och hans hustru), are charming indeed. 

The popular German abridgment of Strauss’s “ Leben Jesu,” has appeared 
in a Swedish dress, and has caused a great sensation. An ill-advised attempt 
to confiscate the whole has happily failed, and the enemies of liberty of con- 
science and the liberty of the press have had the satisfaction of seeing a 
highly respectable and impartial jury return a verdict of not guilty. Several 
answers have appeared or been announced, and the whole discussion will, out 
of the intended evil, undoubtedly bring good. To suppose that any great suc- 
cess of infidelity and neology can result from a book so thinly disguising a 
scarcely even philosophic deism, is quite out of the question. The whole 
thing will soon be universally estimated at its proper worth. 

Methodism and its character have also lately engaged a large share of public 
attention here. Mr. Scott, the Wesleyan missionary, who has lately returned 
from a money-hunting crusade in America, for help to convert the Heathen 
Swedes, and who since his return has published a defence of his campaign, 
has naturally been met by a unanimous burst of public indignation; the 
more especially as his whole position here as a missionary to the Swedes is, 
whatever else may be its merits, perfectly illegal. Herr Cavallius, one of the 
officers of the royal library in Stockholm, has sent forth a Reply to Mr. 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVIT, 8 
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Scott's Sermon-defence. This formal reply is perfectly withering, and 
abounds in eloquence, patriotism, and the purest and noblest sentiments. It 
concludes with an exposé of the mass of crime, misery, and heathen ignorance 
to be met with in Great Britain, and recommends Mr. S. to lose no time in 
returning to a land which he never ought to have abandoned, for the sake of 
seeking “moneys” and proselytes in a land far more moral, religious, happy, 
and enlightened than suffering Ireland, sanctimonious Scotland, and gold- 
worshipping, psalm-singing, missionary-sending, hunger-bitten, poor-perse- 
cuting England! We quote from the author. He also hints that a Swedish 
mission ought to be established for supplying the starving British artisans 
and pauper-labourers with—bread and Bibles. Surely we shall awake, ere 
long, to a knowledge of the unchristian spirit so rife among many of our 
sects! Their machine propaganda societies are drawing the country of hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds sterling every year, while a whole population is 
growing up in our own country of heathen, savage, suffering, despairing, 
malcontent, socialist unfortunates ! 

The second volume of Bishop Tegnér’s “Speeches and Addresses” is at 
length published. Some among them are literally crowded with everlasting 
poetry—the brilliant flashes of his imperishable genius. The bishop him- 
self, we regret to say, still lies dangerously ill. 

Bishop Franzen has lately given us a volume of Sermons, full of simplicity, 
poetry, andlove, Franzen is the St. John of Scandinavia. 

Among the mass of translations published here, we notice with pleasure 
versions of “ Low’s Agriculture,” Bulwer’s “ Richelieu,” and “ L’ Education 
des Méres de Famille, par Aimé-Martin.” 

Fruit and flower gardening here are advancing rapidly into favour. Not 
less than two or three magazines are devoted to these questions alone. 


ROME. 


M. Welcker, the distinguished archeologist, is now at Rome. 
The Marquis of Northampton, P.R.S., is here examining the Fali collec- 
tion of vases. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Geneva.—In Paris almost every month brings some new work or other 
written against Calvin and the Swiss Reformers, and the well-known pro- 
fessor Saint-Priest says, in one of his latest writings of Luther, “ Ce moine 
ivre de bitre et de licence, avait fait briler Zuinglé.”. We have produced 
one work here which we hope may in some degree counteract the bad effect 
of these writings ; it is an excellent book, by our townsman Sargons, on the 
French authors of the Reformation, now in the course of publication, Of 
Calvin he has already spoken in several of his earlier writings, and in this he 
treats principally of the works of Farel, Froment, Viret and Theodore de 
Beze. He has met with great difficulties, for not only was it necessary to 
consult and study the numerous printed works of those men, but also the 
numerous manuscripts that the libraries of Geneva possess, and many other 
works written about that time, and now almost forgotten ; a troublesome 
and generally unthankful labour, for the theological works of that period 
contain little that is still attractive. But among the many dark and often re- 
pulsive paragraphs there is still much to admire, and much that throws 
great light on the literature of the period. Those mighty champions who in 
that age helped Luther, Calvin, and Zuingle to tear down the mighty Colossus 
of Rome, and to establish a new church, who made the little Geneva, 
hardly rescued from the tyranny of Savoy, a rival of Rome, could scarcely 
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be men of common natures. Calvin derived his eloquence chiefly from the 
energy of his frigid character; his orations were less adapted to awaken the 
sympathies of his hearers than to ——— into their mind and understand- 
ing. He represents himself as the lawgiver of the Reformation, and his 
“Institutes” is one of the most remarkable productions of that period ; 
it may be considered the code of the Swiss reformation, to which his pupils 
and followers only contributed their commentaries. And only gous the 
preponderance of his genius was it possible to unite under lis banner men 
of such different characters as the vehement Farel, that French noble who 
was so passionate even in his first sermons, the elegant and courtly Theodore de 
Beze, who seemed so little suited to Calvin’s vehemence and harshness, and 
the sensual libertine populace of Geneva, drunken with joy at its recent libe- 
ration, and jealous of its independence, who for a long time only regarded the 
Reformation as a medium by which to get rid of their monks, and the sur- 
veillance of the bishops. 


In the second volume the author will introduce Henri Etienne, Mornay, 
La Noue, Aubigné, and others. 

Our “ Bibliothéque Universelle” every year becomes of more importance. 
It is the oldest of all reviews in the French language. It was first published 
in 1796, and was founded by Pichet and Maurice, and from their hands 
passed into hands quite as competent, who conducted it safely through a 
period when all other French reviews were given up. For the last five 
years it has been the property and under the editorship of Professor Dela- 
rive, who, being a man of considerable property, has sacrificed large sums for 
the advancement of science and to conserve to his native countr 


y this valu- 
able organ. Many of the first literary characters of Switzerland are contri- 


butors to the review, but till very lately it has been exclusively devoted to 


science ; but in some of the last parts a considerable alteration seems to have 
taken place, and several articles on belles lettres have been introduced, written 
by Topfer, and other celebrated authors of the French Switzerland. 
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MUSIC IN ITALY. 


In taking a survey of the present state of music on the continent of 
Europe, we naturally turn our eyes, in the first place, to Italy—so long 
and so pre-eminently “the land of song.” The decay of music in that 
country appears to have proceeded from causes of a more general 
nature than such as could affect only the state of that particular art. 
Music flourished in Italy simultaneously with literature, poetry, and 
painting, and has declined along with them. Musical writers have 
speculated largely on the circumstances which are supposed to have 
stamped the Italian music with its peculiar features as contrasted with 
that of Germany and other countries ; its essentially vocal character, 
its sweet and voluptuous melody, and its want of those intricate com- 
binations of harmony, for which the German music is distinguished. 
All this has been ascribed to physical causes ; to the influence of “the 
sunny south” on the character and habits of its people. But if this is 
the cause of these effects, it ought to have operated equally at all times ; 
whereas the fact is, that Italy has been the cradle of musical harmony 
as well as melody. The Italian masters of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries were the greatest contrapuntists in the world; and the 
divine strains of Palestrina are to this hour as unrivalled for their pro- 
found harmonies as for their beauty, energy, and expression. Nor do 
the political reasons, assigned for the decline of music and the other 
arts in Italy, seem sufficient for the purpose. Poetry, painting, and 
music flourished in the worst times of Italian history—under the profli- 
gate tyrants of the small republics, and under the boundless ascendancy 
of the papal priesthood: and the melancholy stories of some of the 
brightest ornaments of those arts—of Tasso, who languished in a 
prison; of Correggio, who died in abject poverty ; of Palestrina who, 
while the acknowledged head of the musical world, was allowed to 
starve on a pittance which hardly furnished bread to his family—show 
how little they were indebted to the munificent protection of the great. 
It is neither in the quantity of its production nor in the amount of its 
reward, that music has declined in Italy. The very reverse is the case. 
But the taste for the profound and lofty music of the olden time is ex- 
tinct. The music of the stage has, “like Aaron’s serpent, swallowed 
all the rest.” It has taken possession of the chamber, the concert-room, 
and even the church. And the flimsy productions of the present de- 
generate race of composers have become popular all over Europe: a 
circumstance to be attributed to the unrivalled excellence of the Italian 
theatrical singing, a branch of the art which certainly has not accom- 
panied its other departments in their decline. 

The music of the church, the highest branch of the art, exists no 
longer in Italy, not even in its papal sanctuary, where it has flourished 
for so many ages. The Abate Baini, the. celebrated author of the Life 
of Palestrina, who is the Maestro-di-Capella of the Pontifical Chapel, 
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gives a melancholy account of the present state of that establishment. 
“There is nothing now,” he says; “no singers, no composers, no 
school; all is ruined, destroyed. The pontifical chapel is but the 
ghost of what it was. The voices that we lose can no longer be re- 
placed; and if they were, we have no means of giving them instruc- 
tion. General ignorance prevails; and the time is near when all will 
be over with the works of Palestrina.” The other great ecclesiastical 
choirs, those of the Vatican, the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
of San Giovanni di Laterano, are in a similar plight. Each of these 
churches has still a Maestro-di-Capella; and Basily, who presides in 
the Vatican, is, like Baini, worthy of the palmy days of ecclesiastical 
music. But the occupation of those men is gone ; and they mourn in 
unwilling inactivity the decline of their art, and the evil days on which 
they have fallen. The Abate Santini, another Roman musician, has all 
his life cultivated the music of the church with no other reward than 
the exalted pleasure he derives from it. His masses, motets, and other 
compositions for many voices, are equally remarkable for their learning, 
their expression, and their effect. But such things are never performed, 
and their publication is out of the question; so that on their author’s 
death their fate is to become waste paper. These eminent musicians 
are all old men, and with them ecclesiastical music will literally expire 
in the holy city. 

In the other parts of Italy it is still worse. M. Fetis, the musical 
historian and critic, in some letters from Italy lately published, tells us, 
that passing one day before a church in Milan, he heard the sound of 
a pianoforte within. On entering, he found the church hung with 
black, and other preparations for a funeral solemnity. The music con- 
sisted of the Latin words of the Reguiem, arranged to opera-airs of 
Bellini and Donizetti, and the singers were accompanied by the piano- 
forte. Ashe was leaving the church, people were bringing in a harp 
to increase the strength of this impressive accompaniment. Such is 
the state of things in Milan, the birthplace of the Ambrosian Chant, 
and for ages one of the great seats of ecclesiastical music. 

At Bergamo, Padua, Venice, &c., where men of some eminence hold 
the office of Maestro-di-Capella in the principal churches, it is a mere 
sinecure, their services being never required more than two or three 
times in the year. At Bologna, notwithstanding its celebrated aca- 
demy and its cultivation of classical music, M. Fetis could not hear a 
note of music in any of the churches. On complaining to Rossini of 
this disappointment, his only answer was, “ Heureux mortel !” signifi- 
cant enough, and characteristic of the composer's sarcastic humour. 

At Naples more attention continues to be paid to the music of the 
church than any where else in Italy, though its style is not less per- 
verted than in other places. The Neapolitan school has long been 
eminently productive of great composers; but its ecclesiastical music 
has always been less grave and severe than the Roman school created 
by Palestrina, and more mundane in its melody and expression. All 
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the great Neapolitan church composers were —_, great on the stage. 
Such were Pergolesi, Jomelli, Piccini, Cimarosa, Paesiello, and lastly, 
Zingarelli, the immediate predecessor of Mercadante, the present head 
of the Neapolitan school—than which a greater proof of the degeneracy 
of that school can hardly be imagined. The church compositions of 
the great masters just named, admirable in many respects, tended more 
and more to the style of the theatre. Still the distinction between the 
two styles was not lost sight of. In the music of the church a sub- 
dued tone was preserved ; there was less luxuriance and brilliancy, with 
more simplicity and facility of vocal execution. Many of the earlier 
works of Zingarelli are excellent ; but he injured his reputation by the 
excessive haste and rapidity with which he wrote, and for which a sin- 
gular reason is assigned, namely, his affection for a favourite domestic, 
who had served him for many years, and to whom, having little money 
to leave, he resolved to bequeath his books and manuscripts. Having 
taken this resolution, he endeavoured, by incessant labour, to increase 
as much as possible the value of his servant’s inheritance ; thus, it may 
be presumed, defeating his own object. He left behind him a hundred 
and fifty grand masses, with Te Deums, Magnificats, Stabats, motets, 
hymns, &c., without number ; their value of course being in the inverse 
ratio of their quantity. Zingarelli may, however, be considered as the 
last of the great masters of the Neapolitan school—a school at present 
most unworthily represented by Mercadante, one of whose trashy 
operas has been so judiciously chosen for the display of Miss Adelaide 
Kemble’s qualities as an English singer. We may imagine the state 
of the Conservatorio of Naples under the direction of this learned 
Theban. To give sume idea of the prevalent taste in ecclesiastical music 
at Naples, it may be mentioned that, at a recent religious solemnity, 
on the occasion of a lady taking the veil, the ceremony began with a 
military march, and ended with a gallopade. 

The most recent occurrence worthy of remark as connected with 
Italian sacred music, is the appearance at Paris of a Stabat Mater, 
composed by Rossini, the history of which is somewhat curious. The 
illustrious Maestro, a few years since, visited Madrid, where of course 
he was a lion of the first magnitude. At the request of a Spanish 
prelate, Don Francisco Varela, he undertook to compose something for 
the chapel-royal; and after his return home, fulfilled his promise by 
sending his reverend friend the Stabat Mater in question, which Don 
Varela acknowledged by transmitting the composer a snuff-box enriched 
with valuable diamonds. On the death of Don Varela, who be- 
queathed his immense fortune to charitable uses, his executors sold the 
manuscript of his piece as an article of his property ; and it was pur- 
chased by M. Aulagnier, a Parisian publisher, for 6000 francs. After- 
wards, however, Rossini sold another copy of his Stabat to Troupenas, 
another Parisian publisher, by whom it was immediately published. 
Aulagnier obtained an injunction against its sale, on the ground that 
it was no longer Rossini’s property, he having previously disposed of it 
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to Don Francisco Varela for a valuable consideration. A long lawsuit 
followed, which made no small noise in the Parisian musical world. 
The result was, that Rossini was found not to have been divested of the 
property of his composition by his having sent a copy of it to Don 
Varela, and having received a snuff-box in return; and the sale by him 
to Troupenas being thus found valid, the injunction against that pub- 
lisher was removed. 

Since the appearance of this Stabat Mater, its performance at the 
Italian Opera-house by Grisi, Mario, Lablache, &c., has been one of 
the favourite amusements of the Parisian fashionables. We cannot 
speak of its character from our own knowledge, but from the numerous 
criticisms in the journals, we may conclude that it is very pretty, and 
completely theatrical—just such sacred music, in short, as Rossini 
might be supposed to write. Jules Janin, in the Journal des Débats, 
summed up its merits in one word, “ C’est un joli Stabat!” 

This work has once more brought Rossini before the world as be- 
longing to the existing race of musicians. He is only in his fiftieth 
year, yet his career is considered as long since closed, and his name as- 
sociated with those of Mozart, Cimarosa, and the worthies of other 
times. When he was only thirty, his biography was written in two 
goodly volumes; and to that work little remains to be added. He has 
lived for several years at his villa in the neighbourhood of Bologna, in 
retirement and inactivity: and the state of his health as well as his 
confirmed habits of indolence (counteracted in his earlier years by the 
love of glory and of gold), give reason to believe that his musical course 
is indeed run. To some friend who remonstrated with him on his way 
of life, he is said to have exclaimed, “I am sick of pleasure—I have 
supped full of fame—I have more money than I can spend; why then 
should I work ?”’ 

There is yet another motive (it might have been replied) the love 
which an artist feels for his art. But Rossini all his life has felt, or 
affected, the utmost indifference on this score. Enthusiasm, such as 
formed the ruling passion of a Beethoven or a Weber, was an object of 
his especial ridicule; and indeed he made it his constant habit in the 
intercourse of society, to turn strong feeling or emotion of every kind 
into subject of jest and raillery. Like many men, however, he seems 
to have had pleasure in making himself seem worse than he was. He 
could not have been destitute of love for an art for which he was so 
largely gifted by nature, in which he has produced so many beautiful 
works, and to which he is indebted for fame and fortune. 

It is true that Rossini has met with the fate so often experienced by 
musicians, especially in Italy. He has suffered from the mutability of 
fashion and the rage for novelty; and hence, no doubt, a degree of 
mortification and spleen which, in his present retirement, assumes the 
appearance of absolute dislike to music itself. The revolution of July, 
1830, made an entire change in his situation in France. It deprived 
him of the unbounded favour he had enjoyed at the court of Charles X., 
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and even obliged him to have recourse to a tedious lawsuit for the 
recovery of the pension to which he was entitled by his engagement. 
The public feeling, too, became changed towards him, and he found 
himself reduced to share with Meyerbeer the supremacy of the Parisian 
musical world. After twelve years’ residence, therefore, in France, he 
resolved on returning to bis native country. On arriving at Milan, in 
1835, he met with an additional mortification. Bellini had now be- 
come the favourite of the Italians ; and the author of Otello and Se- 
miramide found himself thrown into the shade by the composer of the 
Pirata and Norma. When Rossini was at Milan the question of their 
comparative merit was discussed in every journal and every musical 
circle ; and what was worse, the laurel, snatched from the head of the 
veteran, was placed on that of his juvenile rival. It was agreed on all 
hands that Bellini’s superiority was unquestionable; and this young 
man, whose inventive faculty was confined, whose learning was shallow, 
whose skill in harmony and orchestral composition was small, who, in 
short, possessed nothing but a vein of pleasing melody, was, without 
scruple, placed above the man whose rich imagination and inexhaustible 
variety had for so many years enchanted, not only his fickle country- 
men, but all Europe. That such circumstances heel have produced 
mortification, showing itself in indifference, or even dislike, to music 
itself, is not at all surprising. That there is, however, some affectation 
in this indifference, may be inferred from his acceptance of the office of 
honorary director of the Musical Lyceum of Bologna, and the attention 
he pays to its duties. Though the office is honorary and gratuitous, 
he visits the Lyceum almost daily, inquires into the situation and studies 
of the pupils, occupies himself in improving the methods of instrue- 
tion, and presides at the examinations and rehearsals, thus evincing a 
strong interest in the welfare of the institution. 

His inactivity, moreover, may unfortunately be ascribed to his bad 
state of health. His appearance, within a few years, is said to be 
sadly changed. He is thin and old-looking, and shows languor and 
debility in every movement. A painful complaint of long standing isthe 
principal cause of this bodily decay, and its symptoms were greatly ag- 
gravated by his grief for the loss of his father. Notwithstanding his 
affected indifference, filial piety was always a remarkable feature in 
Rossini’s character. In early life he never failed to send the largest 
portion of his earnings to his mother, gladdening her heart at the same 
time with the news of each successive triumph.* When the old man 
was taken ill, he was residing in his son’s house at Bologna ; Rossini, 
then at Milan, hastened to his bedside. When he died Rossini could 
not bear to live in the house where he had lost him; and the house, 
though it had been fitted up and embellished at great expense, was im- 
mediately sold. Rossini’s affliction brought on a long and dangerous 


* Some of these affectionate letters were quaintly addressed, “ All’ ornatissima 
Signora Rossini, madre del celebre maestro, a Pesaro.” 
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malady, the effects of which, though nearly two years have elapsed 
since this event, are still apparent. Another proof of a good disposi- 
tion is to be found in his conduct towards Bellini and his family. 
However he may have felt the unjust preference given to this feeb 
rival, he showed him, during his short life, so much personal kindness, 
that when he died his poor relations, who lived at Catania in Sicily, 
were encouraged to apply to Rossini for his assistance in collecting any 
property and effects which the young composer had left. Rossini 
zealously undertook the task, gave himself much trouble in collecting 
and realizing Bellini’s property, and transmitted its amount, 40,000 
francs, to his family. We have heard, too, that when our gifted young 
countrywoman, Miss Clara Novello, was preparing last year for her 
début on the Italian stage, he acted towards her with great kindness, 
gave her good counsel and zealous assistance, and, indeed, took an 
almost parental interest in her welfare. These are not the features of 
a selfish or heartless character; and we may, we think, conclude, that 
this illustrious musician has been belied, not only ,by others, but by 
himself. 

There are at present many dramatic composers in Italy, and some of 
them are in great vogue, not in their own country only, but all over 
Europe. It is merely vogue, however, that they enjoy; that tempo- 
rary popularity which arises from incessant craving for novelty. None 
of them have claims to permanent reputation ; and Rossini, whom the 
live by plundering, will undoubtedly long survive them all. Bellim, 
who (as already mentioned) first came between Rossini and the public 
favour, died young, and his works are following him. They are disap- 
pearing from the Italian theatres, and, it would seem, are more often 
performed at our own Opera-house than any where else. ‘As Rossini 
was superseded by Bellini, so he, in his turn, has been superseded b 
Donizetti, whose star at present is in the ascendant. ‘There is one gi 
for which this composer is unrivalled—his tecundity. He is about fifty, 
and has written above sixty operas; so that he must have produced, at 
an average, a couple of operas every year since the age of twenty. 
Fetis indeed tells us, that from 1828 to 1838, Donizetti, besides writing 
twenty-two operas for Naples alone, wrote twenty more for other places 
in Italy! But our wonder at this excessive productiveness ceases when 
we examine the productions. They exhibit no expenditure of thought, 
invention, learning, or skill. They are strings of commonplace pas- 
sages, put down apparently at random, assigned indiscriminately to 
every character and used in every situation. Youth and age—the 
tyrant and the lover—the stern warrior and the tender maiden—in joy, 
in grief, or in anger—all employ the same unmeaning phraseology. 
When you have heard two or des of Donizetti’s operas, you have 
heard them all. He may give you operas with new titles, new stories, 
and new personages; but the more you hear of his works the more 
certain you must be, that were he to write till doomsday, he will give 
* you no new music. But new titles and new names are sufficient to 
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pass for novelty, and novelty is all in all on the opera-stage. Besides, 
the Italian singers are fond of Donizetti. They are, with all their 
talents, an indolent generation, and he gives them no trouble. When 
they have mastered one or two of his operas, they have mastered them 
all. Any one of them is just as good as another to serve as a canvass 
for the brilliant flights of execution, the roulades and cadences, with 
which those accomplished artists delight the ears of the fashionable 
opera-goers in every capital of Europe, and even those amateurs who, 
though made of sterner stuff, are not proof against those sweet warblings 
which fascinate them, even in despite of their better judgment. 

After Donizetti came Mercadante (whom we have already men- 
tioned as chief of the Conservatorio of Naples), Pacini and Ricci, all 
of whom have gained an European celebrity. But they have no in- 
dividuality of character; they are all like Virgil's monotonous heroes 
—fortem Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum. The foreign journals speak 
of young men, unknown beyond the Alps, who are constantly pro- 
ducing new pieces in the different Italian theatres, the principal of whom 
seem to be Speranza, Verdi, and Torrigiani. But their efforts have not 
been attended with remarkable success, and none of them seem des- 
tined to create a new era in the art, or to revive the musical glories of 


Italy. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT. 


From JANUARY TO Marcu, 1842, rncLUstve. 


af 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Ammann’s hintalass Predigten, von Hauber. Vol. V. 8vo. Regensburg. 2s. 6d. 

Archiv allgemeines des Judenthums, von Dr. J. Heinemann. Vol. L Part IV. 
S8vo. Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

Berthes, Die Geschichte die christlichen Kirche. Part IV. 8vo. Mayence. 
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